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Buy Where the Wonder Waters Win! 


_LAKEVIEW BEACH 


LITTLE MANITOU LAKE, SASKATCHEWAN 





PeaerPecTivix vilw FROM THE LAK &. PROPOSED JANATOR 


YiviLDIN@ Pom THE Mani Tou JANxToRmUM C Lie Torr t T 
Loawerke Maritroyv LAK Jane Gegorwr & Yvan AecmerEs 
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MANITOU LAKE SANATORIUM 


Win hesith and wealth for yourself and Opportunity—do not make it a Lost Op- 
family by investing in a home site at Lake- portunity. 
view Beach, on Little Manitou Lake. : 
Lakeview Beach is a short drive from 


Thousands of people are visiting this Watrous, a divisional point on the Grand 
place to bathe in its wonderful waters, Trunk Pacific, about 400 miles from Win- 
which compare favorably with the famous nipeg and Edmonton. It is the prettiest 
Carlsbad water, but are even more buoy- spot on the lake, and is the site for the 
ant. Many cures are being recorded, and new sanatorium which will be built shortly. 
people from all parts of the United States 
and Canada are buying property at Lake- The property will double and quadruple 
view Beach for summer homes. It is the in value, inside of a year. Investors who 
Saratoga of Canada und Carlsbad of Am- have studied Western conditions will 
erica. quickly realize the marvellous future that 


: Lakeview Beach has before it. 
Let us send you our pamphlet of testi- 


monials—they will convince you. Lots, all regular size, range from $75,00 


to $500.00 each, according’ to-location. 
Lakeview Beach will be a case of an- 


other city springing into existence over TERMS: % cash, balance in 6, 12 and 
night. Remember Saskatoon and Regina. 18 months, 5%. 


Buy when the town is young. ‘ : 
7 S We can’t tell the whole story in an ad. 
The most attractive locations are being -——Come and see us. Or write and we will 
rapidly taken up. This may be your Last send you full information. 


~The Walch Land Company 


SUITE 400, NORTHERN CROWN BANK BUILDING 


Portage Ave.,Cor. Fort St., Winnipeg, Man. 


























Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY, rogI1I 


AN AUTHORITATIVE AND UP-TO-DATE DIRECTORY OF 


Private Schools—Colleges—-Correspondence Schoo!s—-Telegraph and Railroad Schools—Trade 
Colleges and Co-educational Institutions 


GIRL’S SCHOOLS 


Albert Coilege, Belleville, Ont. 

Alma Ladie's College, st. Thomas, Ont. 
Balmy Beach College, 59 Beech Ave., Toronto 

Bishop Bethune College, Oshawa, Ont. 

Bishop Strachan School, 31 College Street, Toronto 
Branksome Hall, 592 Sherbourne S$t,, Toronto 
Carleton School, Otawa, Ont. 

Congregation De Notre Dame, Kingston, Ont. 
Convent of the Holy Name, Outremont, Que. 
Convent Mary Immaculate, Pembroke, Ont, 
Dunham Ladies’ College, Dunham, Que. 

Halifax Ladies’,Ccliege, Halifax, N S. 

Havergal Ladies’ College, 354 Jarvis Street, Toronto 
Kingsthorpe School for Girls, 33 Forest Ave., Hamilton 
Loretto Abbey, Wellington Place, Toronto 
Moulton Ladies’ College, 34 Bloor St. East, 
Mount St. Mary Convent, Montreal 

Miss Veal’s Schoool, 651 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 
Notre Dame Ladies’ College, Sherbrooke St., Montreal 
Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, Ont. 

Ottawa Ladies’ College, Oitawa, Ont. 

Pickering College. Newmarket, Ont. 

Stanstead Wesleyan College, Stanstead, Que. 

St. Agnes’ School, Belleville, Ons. 

St. Ann’s Convent, Lachine, Que. 

St. Margaret's College, 144 Bloor St. East, Toronto 
Ursuline College, Chatham, Ont. 

Valleyfield College, Valleyfield, Que. 

Villa Maria, Notre Dame de Grace, Que. 
Westbourne School for Girls, 340 Bloor St W., 


CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


Toronto 


Toronto 





Brantford Conservatory of Music, Brantford, Ont. 
Eastern Townships College of Music, Stanstead, Que.’ 
London Conservatory of Music, 374 Dundas St., London 
Montreal Conservatory of Music, Montreal 
Mount Allison Conservatory of Music, Sackville, N.B. 
Peterborough Conservatory of Music, Peterborough, Ont. 
Toronto College of Music, 12-14 Pembroke St.. Toronto 
Toro to Conservatory of Music, College St.. Toronto 
Toronto Junction College of Music, 1684 Dundas Street, 
West Toronto ’ 


UNIVERSITIES © 





McGill University, Montreal 
Ottawa hareet nay om 5 Ottawa, Ont. 
Royal Victoria College, Sherbrooke St., Montreal, P.Q. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 





Canadian Correspondence College, Senate Building, 
Toronto 

Correspondence School of Music, Montreal 

Detroit School of Lettering, Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 

Dickson School of Memory, 955 Auditorium Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dominion Business College, College Strcet and Brunswick 
Avenue. Toronto 

Dorchester System of Physical Culture, 303 Hastings 
Street, Vancouver, B.C. 

W. L. Evans’ School of Cartooning, 402 Kingsmore 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Forest City Business College, London, Ont. 

Frederigk Cox, B.A., 72 Milton Street, Montreal 

Landon School of Illustrating and Cartooning, scho- 
field Building, Cieveland, Ohio. 

L.’"Academie De Bresay, Ottawa, Ont. 

Milton College, 72 Milton Street, Montreal 

Practical School of Salesmanship, New Haven, Conn, 

Roumageon School of Physical Culture, 469 st. Law- 
rence Main, Montreal, P.Q. 

Shaw Corres spondence School, 393 Yonge St., Toronto 

Tutorial and Correspondence College, §22 Pender Street, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

A, B. Weaver, 124B Erie Co. Bank Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 








“ Boys’ SCHOOLS 


Ashbury College, Ottawa, Ont. 

Albert College, Belleville Ont. 

Bishops College School, Lennoxville, Que. 

Grammar School, Berthier-En-Haute, P Q. 

Hill Croft School, Bobcaygeon, Ont. 

Lakefield Preparatory School, Lakefield, Ont 

Lower Canada College, Cc. 5S. Fosbery, 
Montreal 

Loyola College, 68 Drummond St., Montreal 

Mount St, Louis Institute, 144 Sherbrook Street East, 
Montreal 

Pickering College, Newmarket, Ont. 

Ridley College, st. Catharines, Ont. 

Rothesay Collegiate School, Rothesay, N.B. 

Stanstead Wesleyan College, Stanstead, P,Q. 

St. Alban’s College, Brockville, Ont. 

St. Alban’s School, Weston, Ont. 

St. Andrew's College, North Rosedale, Toronto 

St. Clement’s College, Bedford Park P.O. 

St. Jerome's College, Berlin, Ont. 

St. Mary’s College, Halifax, N.S. 

St. Michael's College, 50 St. Joseph St., Toronto, Ont. 

Trinity College School, Port Hope, Ont. 

Upper Canada College, Deer Park, Ont, 

Valleyfield College, Valleyfield, Que. 

Woodstock Colleve, Woodstock, Ont. 


ART SCHOOLS 








Headmaster, 








Art Association, Montreal, P.Q. 
Josephine G. Cochrane, 213 W, Monument St., Baltimore, Md 
School of Applied Art, Battle Creek, Mich. 


BUSINESS COL. LEGES 


Alma College, Commercial Dept., St Thomas, Ont. 

British America Business College, Toronto 

Bugsbee Business College, Stanstead, Qiie, 

Canada Business College, Hamilton, Ont. 

Central Business College, Hamilton, Ont. 

Central Business College, 393 Yonge St., Toronto 

Dominion Business College, College Street and Brunswick 
Avenue, Toronto 

Elie Business College, 250 Amherst St., Montreal, P.Q. 

Forest City Business College, London, Ont, 

International Business College, 198 St, Catherine St., W. 





Montreal 

LeRoy Business College, 591 St. Catherine Street West, 
Montreal 

Miss Graham's Business College, 109 Metcalfe Street. 
Montreal 


Practical Business School, st. Hyacinthe, Que. 
Sherbrooke Business College, Sherbrooke, Que. 
Standard Business College, 33 Main St, E., Hamilton, Ont. 
Toby’s Business College, Wace, Texas 


TRADE SCHOOLS 
Northwestern School uf Taxidermy, Omaka, Neb. 
Milton College, 72 Milton Street, Montreal 
Montreal Mctor School, 954 St. James St., Montreal, P.Q. 


SCHOOLS OF TELEGRAPHY Be 


Central School of Telegraphy, Yonge and Gerrard Streets, 
Toronto 
Dominion School of Telegraph, 91 Queen E., Toronto 














SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Arnott Institute, Berlin, Ont, 

Canadian Polyglot Institute, Kent Building, Toronto 

Margaret Eaton School of Literature aud Expres- 
sion, North Street, Toronto 

Mysto School of Magic, 80 Parkway Avenue, Toronto. 

School of Elocution, 18 McGill College Ave., Montreal 

School of Mental Control, Woodstock, Ont. 














Say you saw the ad. 
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in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Investors Library 








Authoritative works on Investment and 
Speculation; invaluable to those interested 
in Stock Market Operations and other 
forms of investment. These books are 
handsomely printed and bound in cloth. 


Set of Five Books - $4.28 
Price, if bought singly $5.5° 


THE INVESTORS’ PRIMER, - - - - - $1.00 


BY JOHN MOODY 


A concise handbook containing in simple, easily understandable language, definitions 
of all the important terms and phrases employed in the investment and banking 
business, alphabetically arranged. Part 1 covers the general definitions of finance, 
Part 2 giving specific information regarding various issues of preferred and guar- 
anteed stocks. 


THE ART OF WALL STREET INVESTING, - - - $1.00 


BY JOHN MOODY 


Many of the leading bankers and brokers of the United States recommend this 
book to their clients. The ‘‘Wall Street Journal’’ says: The book deals in a 
clear, popular and entertaining way with the methods and phrases of Wall Street 
investing, giving rules for analyzing railroad securities and statements and explaining 
syndicates and re-organizations. 


MINING INVESTMENTS—HOW TO JUDGE THEM, $1.00 


BY FRANCIS C, NICHOLAS, Ph. D. 


Pointing out the dangers and pitfalls that await the unwary Operator in mining stocks 
and telling how to apply certain rules of analysis to any mining proposition and thus 
avoid the dangers of misrepresentation. The author is a mining engineer of world- 
wide experience, who has made special study of mining values the world over. 


THE PITFALLS OF SPECULATION, - - - - $1.00 
BY THOMAS GIBSON 


A book dealing exclusively with marginal stock and grain speculation, and analyzing 
in a clear, simple manner the causes of general failure in speculation, with suggestions 
as to methods for avoiding such losses. 


THE CYCLES OF SPECULATION, - - - - $4.50 


BY THOMAS GIBSON 


In this book the author goes a little deeper into great questions of investment and 
speculation than he does in his ‘Pitfalls of Speculation.”’ 


FURTHER PARTICULARS SENT UPON REQUEST. 


MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Technical Book Dept. 
143-149 University Ave. - TORONTO 








It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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&| Bishop Strachan School 


Wykeham Hall, College St., Toronto 
FORTY-FOURTH YEAR 


President: The Lord Bishop of Toronto 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 

Full Matriculation Course, also Music, Painting, 

and the Domestic Arts. For Calendar apply to 
MISS NATION, Vice-Principal. 














# Toronto College of Music 


LIMITED 
In affiliation with the University of Toronto 


F. H. TORRINGTON, MUS. Doc. (Tor.) + + Musical Director 
COLLEGE RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER Ist 

‘ Te eue Z Organ, Piano, Vocal, Violin, Theory 

it t 


Teachers’ Kindergarten Course 
Examinations at Local Centres 











Lae : “3 pdore sniete nt oa tleatecs | aah ‘ieee 


ii ose a ss) “al SEND FOR CALENDAR AND SYLLABUS 














592 Sherbourne St. 
PANKSOME Hall... co" 
Four Doors South of Bloor. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 


Hon. Principal, MISS SCOTT. Principal, MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A. 


Preparation for the University and for Examinations in Music. Well equipped Art Department. 
efficient staff. Outdoor games—Tennis, Basketball, Rink. Healthful locality. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL FOR DAY PUPILS. 
Autumn Term Will Begin September 13. 
For prospectus apply to THE SECRETARY 


Thoroughly 











Che Margaret Eaton School 
of Literature and Expression 


North Street, : TORONTO 
MRS. SCOTT- RAFF. Principal 


English Literature, French and German, Physical Culture, 
Voice Culture, Interpretation and Dramatic Art. 


WRITE FOR CALENDAR 
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ST. MARGARET’S COLLEGE 


 _e- TO oh «oe 


A RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


(Founded by the late George Dickson, M.A., former Principal of 
Upper Canada College, and Mrs, Dickson ) 


PRESIDENT --Mrs. George Dickson. 
PRINCIPAL—Miss J. E. Macdonald, B.A. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT Preparation for the Universities with Honors a specialty. 
MUSIC—Vocal and Instrumental; ART; ELOCUTION; HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE; PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION carefully directed. Large Lawns, Rink and Swimming Bath. 


Schoo! re-opens September 12th, 1911. —Write for Calendar 


MOULTON COLLEGE An Academic Department of 


McMaster University. Matric- 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN ulation and English Courses. 


Senior and Junior Schools. 
































Well j sic ¢ 
34 Bloor Street E. ° Toronto ol equipped Mune and Art 
Departments. Fees moderate. 
Miss Charlotte Thrall. A. S. VOGT, Mus. Doc., Calendar on request. 


Vice-Principal. Musical Director. 











Ontario and Conservatory Loretto Abbey 


I a 5 of Music and Art WELLINGTON PLACE, TORONTO, ONT. 
adies Hi Course of Instruction in this Insti- 
C Il WHITBY, ONT., oe tution comprises every branch suitable 





to the education of Young Ladies. 


C Particular «attention is paid to De- 

anada portment, while the health of the pupils is an 
object of constant solicitude. 

Musie in its various branches is assiduous- 

(Trafalgar Castle) ly cultivated. The Scientific, Vocal and In- 


strumental Departments are taught by accom- 
plished and experienced teachers, whose sys- 


Palatial buildings, beautiful grounds, modern tem is modelled on that of the European Con- 
a servatories. 
equipment, ideal location, 28 miles East of Tuition in Vocal Music, Painting, Violin 

7 ‘ , an Guitar, may be had from rofessors, 
Toronto, easy access to City Concerts without a y be had from professors, if 
City distractions, helpfu) moral and spiritual Commercial Course, including Stenography 
P : . and Typewriting, is taught to all the pupils 
influences tending to develop a refined and who may desire it. 
noble Christian womanhood. Three times se- pecial Course’ for pupils preparing for 

Matriculation; Honors in Languages and 
lected as the home of the International and Teachers’ Non-Professional Certificates. 

, = S ’ ; The full Art Course is under the direction 
Interdenominational Summer Conference for of experienced teachers, who prepare pupils 
the study of Missions. “It is a privilege to for Certificates which fit them to be success- 

. f ful teachers in any Art School. 
live in such a home. What a charming spot : Plain Sewing and every variety of, Fancy 


Work are taught without additional charge. 
Difference of religion is no obstacle to ad- 


mission, provided the pupils conform to the 
SEND FOR CALENDAR TO THE General Regulations of the House. 


For further particulars address 


Rev. J. J. Hare, Ph.D., Principal. The LADY SUPERIOR. 


-for a Ladies’ College!” 




















It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Send for 160-page Year Book; apply Secretary 








TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF: “MUSIC 


EDWARD FISHER, Mus. Doc., Musical Director 











Re-opens on 
Friday, Ist Sept., 
1911 





Faculty of 100 
Specialists 





Women’s 
Residence 





= Pret Last 
Season, 2,000 
Students 


Special Calendar for School of Expression 

















French and German Teachers. 
























Glen Dawt 


651 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 


Residential and Day School for Girls 


Large Staff of Highly Qualified and Experienced Teachers and Professors. Native 





Pupils prepared for the Universities and for Examinations in Music of Toronto 
University, the Conservatory of Music and the Toronto College of Music. 


Modern Educational Methods, Refining Intlhences and Well-regulated Home, 
Lawn Tennis and other games. Rink. 


For Prospectus, apply to 


MISS VEALS, Principal 








URSULINE COLLEGE OF 
“The Pines” 


CHATHAM, ONT. 
Residential and ey School 
for Young Ladies 


Thorough courses for students desiring to 
prepare for Examinations for Entrance to 
High Schools, Entrance to Normal Schools, 
Entrance to the Faculties of Education, Jun- 
ior and Honour Matriculation, and Civil 
Service, unaer the direction of teachers hold- 
ing University Degrees. 

Thoroughly equipped departments for study 
of Domestic Science. Commercial School with 
offices for actual business transactions. 

School of Music affiliated to Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music and local centre for ex- 
aminations in Piano, Violin, Voice, Theory, 
ete. 

Schools of Art and Expression have wide 
spread reputation. 

Minim Department under careful direction. 

Recreation grounds comprise twenty-seven 
acres in one of the most beautiful and health- 
ful localities in Western Ontario, about ten 
minutes drive from C.P.R. and G.T.R. depots. 
New building with modern hygienic improve- 
ments. Private rooms. 

General and Private Classes in Physical 
Training. Special attention to formation of 
character and exterior deportment. 

Fall term opens the first Tuesday of 
September. 

For catalogue, apply to 





BOARDING SCHOOL and ACADEMY 


CONGREGATION DeNOTRE DAME, Kingston, Ont. 


Pupils Preparedfor— COMMERCIAL DIPLOMA and 
ONTARIO DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS 


Specia! Classes in- MUSIC, SHORTHAND, TYPE- 
WRITING, DRAWING and PAINTING 


For Terms, etc., Apply to MOTHER SUPERIOR 








PAINTING GLASS for YOUNG LADIES 


Pupil of Wm. M. Chase and George Hitchcock (Holland), will 
conduct a painting class at Beaupre, Quebec, for young ladies, 
during July and A. gust. ADDRESS 


JOSEPHINE G. COCHRANE 
213 W. Monument St., BALTIMORE, MD. 








MOTHER SUPERIOR. 








Balmy Beach College 


and School of Music and Art 
iG) 


A Residential School for Girls. Five miles 
from the centre of the city. A healthful and 
beautiful location with good street car service. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 


MRS. A. C. COURTICE, Directress 
Balmy Beach, Toronto 











dy, 
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Bishop Bethune College 


Oshawa, Ontario. 
A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
V isitor— The Lord Bishop of Toronto 
ration for the University and for the examinations of 
ire oronto Conservatory of Music. 
YOUNG CHILDREN ALSO RECEIVED 
Fine Location. Outdoor games and physical training. 
The Musical Department (Piano Theory and Har- 
mony) wil! be under the direction of a Master, and of a 
Sister, who for twelve years taught in the school with 
marked success. Voice culture will be in the charge ofa 
qualified Mistress. School re-opens Wednesday, Sept. 13th 
For terms and particulars, apply to 
the SISTER IN CHARGE, or to 


The Sisters of St. John the Divine 
MAJOR STREET, TORONTO 





























Albert College 


Belleville : : : Ontario | @ 


Over 360 students enrolled annually—one-half of 
whom are young ladies. 


Highest facilities in all Departments. 
Will re-open Tuesday, September [th, 1911. 


For Illustrated ( alendar, address 


PRINCIPAL Dyer, D.D. 














CRAYONS a WESTBOURNE 
“STAONAL” RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


For Kindergarten, Marking and Checkin 
“DORE.” “Awe a* 340 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


Hard Pressed for For General Color Work, 
Pastel Effects Stenciling, Arts and Crafts 


‘**AN-DU-SEPTIC”’ 
Dustless White and Colored Chalks 


Samples furnished upon mentioning 
this publication. 


| 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 

81 83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK | 
| 

















F. McGillivray 
Knowles, R.C.A., Art 
Director. For an- 
nouncement and infor- 
mation, address the 
principal, 


MISS M. CURLETTE, B.A. 



































LONDON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIG AND SCHOOL OF ELOGUTION, LTD, 


374 Dundas Street, - London, Ontario. 


Having a strong faculty of artists, unsurpassed for thorough and artistic training, this 
institution offers superior instruction in Music, Elocutiom and Languages. Subjects 


taught :—-Pianoforte, Violin, Organ, Voice, Elocution, Band and String Instruments, 
Languages and the Theory of Music in allits branches. Pupils may enter to advan- 
tage atany time. Certificates and Diplomas granted. 


CURRICULUM MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, FREE OF CHARGE. 
LOITIE L. ARMSTRONG, Registrar. F. LINFORTH WILLGOOSE, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.0., Principal. 








Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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THE SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES a 


of residential schools are evidenced by the fact that the patronage of such 
institutions is always on the increase. Parents are more and more coming 
to realize that thorough education is best accomplished b¥ the continuous " 
association of pupil with teacher and pupil with pupil. 


ALMA LADIES’ COLLEGE 


of St, Thomas, Ontario, is a conspicuous example of the growth of 
confidence of parents in residential school education The courses of study, 
embracing Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Elocution, ‘(ollegiate 
Studies, and Commercial Subjects, are conducted by experienced teachers, ae 
in proper sanitary buildings with ample grounds for recreation, and make 
for the development of young girls into healthy, refined, useful wornen. 








Write us for full illustrated booklet 
ALMA LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. THOMAS, ONT. 














" THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
Teaching French, German, English, Italian 


ee other languages BY THE DIRECT METHOD is sure to to give you a fluent, easy use of 
anguages studied, Our method is endorsed by many eminent scholars, and is founded on 
thoroughly scientific yet practical basis 


Private Lessons and Classes CANADIAN POLYGLOT INSTITUTE Write ‘or Prospectus “C” 


Paul Rochat, M.A,, Principal Kent Building, Toronto, Ont Phone Adelaide 95 


OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 


This college is thoroughly equipped in every department. Has an efficient 
staff. Is ideally situated. Gives ample accommodation. 


Write for calendar and particulars | 
The Rev. W. D. Armstrong, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., President. 


PICRERING COLLEGE 


NEWMARKET, ONT. 
A Resident School for Boys and Girls. 
FALL TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER llth, 1911. 


Preparatory, Collegiate and Commercial Courses. 
LARGE GROUNDS BEAUT:iFUL SURROUNDINGS 
NEW BUILDINGS COUNTRY LIFE 
EASY ACCESS FROM TORONTO 























Apply to W. P. FIRTH, M.A., D.Sc., Principal - . : Newmarket, Ont 























St. Alban’s School 


WESTON 
A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Large and beautiful grounds ab 
d t 
q miles from the limits of ata — 
Prepared for the Universities and R.M 


College, Special attention given to juniors 7 
and boys entering commercial life. 


For Prospectus apply to 


M. E. MATTHEWS, - Head Master 
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ST. ANDREW’S 
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COLLEGE, TORONTO  "iiperSthoot ”"” Lower School” 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D., HEAD MASTER. 


Calendar sent on request. 


Autumn Term commences Sept. 13th, 1911. 








Residential School 











for Boys 


Three new and fully 
equipped Residences. 
The School won University 
Scholarships in Classics 
(1909) and in Classics and 
Mathematics (1910). 


_ School re-opens Tuesday 
Septernber 5th, 19!1. 


Write for Calendar 
Rev. J. 0. MILLER 


M.A. D.C.L. 
PRINCIPAL 














Rothesay 
Collegiate 


School 


The Well-Known Boarding School for Boys 


The boarding houses for older and 
younger boys, respectively, are quite 
separate and each is in charge of two 
masters. There are five masters for 
an average attendance of 7o pupils 
and special preparation is given for 
entrance to the universities, R.M.C 
and for Business. Well equipped 
manual training department. Building 
splendidly situated. New gymnasium 
and athletic field. 


FULL INFORMATION FROM REV. W. 
R. HIBBARD, M. A., HEADMASTER 


Rothesay Collegiate School 


ROTHESAY, N.B. 


































Your Son’s Education 


Healthy surroundings, home care without 
pampering, and systematic and up-to-date 
instruction—-these are a few_.of the features 
that recommend the 

LAKEFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
situated on Kawartha Lakes, amidst health. 
giving pine woods, the school has its own farm, 
and backward or delicate children receive 
special care and attention. Athletics of all 

kinds, under competent supervision. 








Specially recommended to parents on the 
lookout for a small school for young boys, 
















Kev. AW.Mackenzie Heapmaster 


LAKEFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
\\\N vt AKEFIELD. ONTAAAAN 





It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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UPPER CANADA 
COLLEGE, Toronto 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Founded 1829 


Autumn Term begins on Thursday, 
September 14th 

Examninationsfor Entrance Scholarships, 
Saturday. September 16th. 

Courses for University, Royal Military 
College, etc. 

Senior and Preparatory Schools in Sepa- 
rate buildings. Every modern 
Equipment 


H. W. AUDEN, M.A. (Cambridge) 
F 20 Principal 


























St. Jerome’s College 


Founded 1864 
Residential School for Boys and Young Men 


Business, High-School, Science, Arts 


New buildings equipped with latest hygienic requirements—Private Rooms 
Fine New Gymnasium, Shower Baths, Swimming Pool, Running Track 
Auditorium. 


BERLIN, ONT. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1866 


Courses: 


Professors made post-graduate courses in Europe, 


RATESIVERY MODERATE 




















Brantford Conservatory of Music, 
Brantford, Ont. 


the Western 

University. 
A thorough course 
in all musical sub- 
jects, A limited 
number of residen- 
tial students. 
Handsome Recital 
Hall and Pipe Or- 
gan. Experiesced 
WRITE FOR CALENDAR. Faculty, 


President—Rev. Dean Wright, M.A. 


Musical Directorate —W. Norman Andrews, Dip. Leip, 
Frederick C. Thomas, L R.A.M., A.R,C.O. 





Teaching College of 


HILL CROFT SCHOOL 
BOBCAYGEON, ONT. 
A Residential Preparatory School for Boys. 
In the Kawartha District. 


Special Preparation for the Royal Naval College, Halifax. Un- 
excelled climate. New buildings. Spacious grounds. Graduate 
Masters. Small classes. Next term begins Thursday, Sept. 14th. 


W.T. COMBER, B.A., (Oxford), Head Master. 




















PETERBOROUGH 


Conservatory of Music 


302 Hunter Street, Peterborough 
RUPERT GLIDDON, Musicai Director. 


Every branch of music taught from beginning to gradua- 
tion by large faculty of experienced teachers. Pupils 


prepared for Toronto Conservatory, University or 


College of Music. Limited number of pupils taken 
in residence. 


What the Critics say of MacLean’s Magazine 


‘*The one magazine which maintains its popularity by 
giving clever fiction and up-to-date readable articles.” 
‘No superior in point of literary merit and in judicious 
editing. Emphatically the magazine for the thinker 
and the worker,” 
Send in your order now. $2.00 per year. 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


143-149 University Ave. Toronto, Ont. 

















STUDY AT HOME 


Use spare time on a Good Business Course a:nd 
climb up. Our course is a good one. Thy cost 
is trifling. The results are satisfactory. Write for 
particulars. Address é 


The Shaw Correspondence School 


397 Yonge St,, - Yoronto 
W. Hy. SHAW, President 














Ca 


~~ 
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WOODSTOCK 
COLLEGE 


Woodstock, Ontario 


A fully Equipped 

Residential School for 

Boysand Young Men. 
OEFERS FACILITIES FoR 
TRAINING UNEXCELLED 
ANYWHERE. 


aw 





\ INTELLECTUAL— Four courses—Matriculation, Teachers’, English *cientific, Commercial 

and large, well-ventilated class-rooms atford excellent facilities for teaching the boy ‘‘to do” by 
MANUAL TRAINING - The first established and most fully equipped in the Dominion 

derartment teaches a boy ‘‘to know” by ‘“‘doing.” 

- PHYSICAL OULTURE—Large grounds and cam pus and fine gymnasium under the direction of a Gi 

hea thy physical conditions. 


The schooli noted for its high moral and Christian character i om 
Re-opens september 5th. Writefor 44th Annual Calendar P. O. Box 21. A T. MacNEILL, B.A., Principal 


A University trained staff of teachers 
“knowing.” 
The practical training received in this 


ompetent physical director ensure 














TRINITY Residential Schoo 


for Boys 


COLLEGE Healthy Situation, Fire- 


proof Buildings. 


SCHOOL Extensive Playgrounds, 


large Gymnasium, Skating 


PORT HOPE, ONT. Rink’, Etc. 





Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal Military 
College, and Business.. Special attention given to 
youuger boys. . 


For calendar and all information, apply 
to the Headmaster 


Rev. Oswald Rigby, M.A. (Cambridge), LL.D. 
PORT HOPE, - - ONTARIO 











LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 


NOTRE DAME DE GRACE :: MONTREAL 








Healthy situation. Use of Westmount Ath- 
letic grounds. 2tenniscourts. 2 rinks. Gym- 
FOR BOARDERS AND DAY BOYS nasium. Sloyd (Manual Training)room. Ex- 
cellent system of heating, ventilating and 
Head Master humidifying class rooms and dormitories. 


Among successes for 1910 are the 1st, 2nd, 
C. S “E OS BER Y; M. A. 4th and 10th places McGill Science Matricu- 
Late Head Master St. John’s School lation. Also entrance to the R. M.C. 


























Ashbury College 
Rockcliffe Park, Near Ottawa 
Resident School for Boys 


Modern fireproof buildings. Excellent sanitation. 

Ten acres of playing fields. 

Many recent Successes at R. M. C. 
and Universities 


Junior department for small boys School re-opens 
Feptember 12th, 1911. 








Se ees 





Yor Calendar Apply 
Rev. Geo. P. Woollcombe, M.A- (Oxon) 


Headmaster. 














When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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ST. CLEMENT'S 
COLLEGE 


Eglinton, North Toronto, Ont. 


Healthy situation with beautiful grounds and home- 
like surroundings, large play ground, tennis lawn, 
rink, etc. 
Boys are prepared for the Universities, Royal 
Military College, The Navy and for Business. 

Careful oversight is given in study and in play 


For Prospectus and all Information apply to 


Rev. A. K. Griffn, 


Eglinton, Ontario 


Principal ; 


| 


Stanstead College 


A Residential School for Buys and Girls 


Situated in the Eastern Townships on the 
Vermont line, a section surpassingly beauti- 
ful and healthful. 


Five principal departments— 
1. Academic, preparing students for the 


university and the Royal Military College. 


2. Bugbee Business College, giving a sound 
business education. 


3. Eastern Townships College of Music, af- 
filiated with the Toronto College. 


4. School of Manual Arts, including man- 
ual training, mechanical drawing and house- 
hold science. f 


A Residential and Day School for Boys 5. Holmes Memorial School, for younger 


children. 


Large campus and athletic field. Well equip- 
ped gymnasium. 


For prospectus apply to 


GEO. J. TRUEMAN, M.A.. 
Stanstead, Que. 
































PROF. HENRY DICKSON 


America’s Foremost Authority on 
Memory - Training, Public Speak- 
ing, Self Expression, and Principal 
of the Dickson Memory School, 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


About Remembering stesarp 


For a long time I have been promising myself to write 
up my good friend, Mr. Henry Dickson, of Chicago, and 
I have not forgotten. 

Mr. Dickson is teaching a Science or System which 
I believe is of more importance than the entire curriculum 
of your modern college. 

MR. DICKSON teaches memory. 

Good Memory is neccessary to all achievement. 

I know a man who is a graduate of three colleges. 
This man is neither bright, interesting nor learned. 

He’s a dunce. 

And the reason is that he CAN NOT REMEMBER. 
He can not memorize a date or a line of poetry. His 
mind is a sieve. 

Education is only what you remember. 

EXvery little while I meet a man who has a memory, 
a TRAINED MEMORY, and he is a joy to my soul. 

The manager of a great corporation never misses a 
face. If he sees you once, the next time he will call you 
by name. He told me how he did it. He studied memory- 
training with Prof. Dickson. He said a lot of nice things 
about Prof. Dickson that I hesitate to write here lest 
my good friend Dickson object. 

This Dickson system of memory-training is very 
simple. If you want to enlarge your arm, you exercise 
it. The same with your mind. You must put your brain 
through a few easy exercises to discover its capacity. 
You will be surprised how quickly it responds. 

You do not know when you will be called upon to tell 
what you know; and then a trained memory would help 
you. 

To the man or woman whose memory plays tricks, I 
recommend that you write to Prof. Dickson, and if his 
facts do not convince you, you are not to be convinced. 


W. ite to-doy for FREE booklet and facts. Address 


PROF. HENRY DICKSON, - 955 Aud torium Building, Chicago 

















~ When 


writing 


advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Wri e lw worus a minute. Let me explain to 
you fully how with my new method, ABBREV- 
IATED LONGHAND, any longhand writer can 
EASILY become he equal of the average pro- 
fessioral stenographer—in a few short even- 
ings--at merely nominal cost. Sample lesson 20c., 
lars free. WRITE TO-DAY. yy 
A. B. WEAVER, Court Reporter, Dept. D. Buffalo, N.Y | 
COPY THIS SKETCH) 
and let me see what you can do with it. You | 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or m ore per week 
as illustrates or cartoonist. My practical 
system of personal individual lessons by 
mail will develop your talent. Fifteen years 
successful work for Newspapers and maga- 
zines qualifies me to teach you. Send me 
your sketch of President Taft with 6c. in 
stamps and I will send you @ test lesson 
plate, also collection of drawings showing 
possibilities for YOU. 
The Landon School of Illustrating & Cartooning | 
1486 Schotield Bldg., Cleveiand, O. 


and fu.l particu’ 





Learn to be a 
MAGICIAN 


Fire King, Second Sight Artist, 
Spiritualist, Hand Cuff King, Etc. 


Easy to learn. Performers are always in demand 
at og seiney in the theatre or picture shows. 
e guarantee success. 


Write for Catalogue-—It is free 


MYSTO SCHOOL OF MAGIC 


80 Parkway Ave., Toronto, Canada 


WANTED 


GOOD POSITIONS WITH LARGE SALARIES 
WAITING FOR OUR GRADUATES 


Central Business College, Hamilton 
46-52 James St. North A. P. Gibbon, LA., Prio. 


ras See ts) 

"| Sagesske 
ee oS eR ere ed 
ea ee 























ELECTRIC RESTORER | 


Phosphonol restores every nerve in the 
stores vim and vitality. 
vigorous. Phosphonoi will make you a new 
person. Phosphonol is your medicine regardless 
of your condition or ave, allforms of nerve weak- 
ness, despondency, mental worry are¢ at once dip- 
pelled. Price $3 a box, or two for $5. Mailed io 
any address. The Scobell Drug Company. 
Dpt. B., St. Catharines. Ont. 





Makes you strong and 


A Chance for Advancement 


The young man or woman of ambition at 
the present day has no need to wait for ‘dead 
men's shoes.’ Opportunity for advaucement 
uwaits every one who will qualify for better 
positions. 

May we help YOU? We are here to give 
just that specialized training that cannot fail 
to qualify you for a bigg-ri ay envelope You 


can do the work in your spare time, and we 
will guarantee to help you to a better post, 


once you have graduated from our school. It 
costs you nothi: g to get details of what we 
can do for you! 


Why not write usto d»y? Dept.**B” 


BRITISH AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Y.M.C.A. Bldg., Yonge St., Toronto 











body to its proper tension, re- ' 


— 





SHORTHAND 


is a sure passport to a good situation. 








Learn it by 
spending a term at the Central Business College, 
Toronto, or by the Home Study Course given by 
this reliable school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


C. B. GILL, Secretary, 


Yonge and Gerrard Sts., Toronto 








President : General Manager: 


Harry T. Dickinson, C.G.O. J. N. Daudelin. 


THE CANADIAN PIPE ORGAN CO., - 
LIMITED 
ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q. 


Bell Telephone, Factory 403 
Bi President 42] 
' Gen. Mar. 179 


Church and Concert Organs built and rebuilt. 
Every department under the supervision of experts. 
All work promptly done and fully pow toe. iy 
Factory equipped with most modern machinery and tools 
_ Prices and specifications willingly supplied to prospective 
clients. 
References and testimonials upon application. 














JNOVELTY STAMP PHOTOS 


« showing your picture io stamp form and size. 
« gummed and perforated, ready to be put on 
congratulational or visiting cards. A de- 
lightful communication to be sent to your 
friends. Send your photo with cash for or- 
der and we will ‘leliver within 3 or 4 days. 
é Photo returned uninjured. Price Yc. each 
fer lots of twenty-five and over; lc. each 
. for lots of one hundred and over. 


» Write for full pariiculars. Agents wanted 
‘Boys and girls can make.money. 


PATINA COMPANY, 667 College Street, Toranto 


MMERERS 


The methods employed at the Arnott Institute are the 
only lo. ical metho: s for the cure of stammering. They in- 
sure NATURAL Speech. If you have the slightest impedi- 
ment in your speech don't hesitate to write us. Cured 
pupils every where 

Pamphlet, particulars and refererces sent on request, 


THE ARNOTT INSTITUTE, Berlin, Ont., Gan. 
RAPS 








Miss Graham’s Business College 


109 METCALFE ST. 


MONTREAL 


DAY CLASSES, LADIES ONLY 
EVENING CLASSES, BOTH SEXES 


Isaac and Ben Pitman’s Up-to-date Systems 


PUPILS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME 


Write or Phone Up 2936 for Prospectus. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 








ON WESTERN TRAILS IN THE EARLY SEVENTIES 


Pioneer Life in the Canadian Northwest. 


By JOHN McDOUGALL 


Author of ‘*Saddle, Sled and Snowshoe,”’ ‘‘ Forest, Lake and Prairie,’’ ‘‘In the 
Days of the Red River Rebellion,’’ ‘‘ Wa-pie-moostooch, efc. Cloth, $1.25. 


PRAIRIE BORN 


AND OTHER POEMS. By ROBERT J. C. STEAD 
Author of ‘‘ The Empire Builders,’’ ‘‘ Songs of the Prairie.’’ Cioth, $1.00 postpaid. 


Mr. Stead is known as “‘ The Poet of the Prairies’’ and his first book has been 
a wonderful success. Every man who loves the open air should buy this volume. 


IS IT JUST ?---A Story of Life in B.C. 


By MINNIE SMITH. Cloth, $1.25. 


PAST YEARS IN PICKERING 


Sketches of the History of the Community. 
By REV. WILLIAM R. WOOD. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 net. 


THE STORY OF TECUMSEH 


Second volume. By NORMAN GURD. 


Cloth, containing many illustrations in color and black and white. 
$1.00 net, postpaid. 


DAY DREAMS OF A PIONEER 


AND OTHER VERSE. By JOHN MORTIMER. 
Cloth, 75c. net, postpaid. 


SEEING GANADA AND THE SOUTH 


By H. P. SCOTT, M.A. Cloth, $1.00 net. 








WILLIAM BRIGGS 


29-37 Richmond Street West, TORONTO 














“Say you | saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. | 


*<~e 
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A FEW 
"CURZON" 
SPECIALITIES, 


A FEW 
“CURZON” 








SPECIALITIES. 

















All over the World, from North to South, East to West, wherever civilisa- 
tion has penetrated, there the name Curzon is known. There is a reason for 


this universal renown: the name “Curzon” stands for everything that is good 
in the matter of men’s tailoring. 


Wirestrand Suits, guaranteed for 2 years’ hard wear, to measure, 
carriage and duty paid... 


aes $13 
Rain-resisting Coats (Rain but not Air-proof). to measure, 
carriage and duty paid bate aul $12 
Pure Wool Overcoats, to measure, carriage and duty ‘paid .. $9.25 
Dress Jacket and Vest (silk facings), just the thing for Evening 
and Social Functions, beautifully trimmed, thoroughly well 
finished, to measure, carriage and caty paid ; .. $9.60 
Business or Professional Suits, to measure carriage and duty 
paid... . ie . from $8.60 
Genuine Whipcord Riding Breeches, ‘to measure, carriage and 
duty paid ... aa . from $7 


EVERYTHING CUT, TAILORED AND MADE to YOUR SPECIAL MEASUREMENTS. 


Thes2 are just some of the lines that we specialise in ; in fact, the whole secret of the Curzon 
system is specialising. That is why the above-mentioned iines, and indeed all the Curzon 
tailoring, are sold with the unique guarantee that we undertake to refund the clients’ purchase 


money in full if goods are not entirely satisfactory. Will your ordinary .ailor give you such a 
guarantee ? 


It will pay you to write for our explanatory booklet aud free patterns of cloth, fashion- 
plates and unique list of testimonic'*. With these will be found our registered system of 
self-measurement and tape measure, so that you may with perfect accuracy and a degree of 
certitude equal to that of a local tailor, take your own measurements in the privacy of your 
own home. We guarantee the results. 

One Silver and Two Gold Medal Awards. 


Read our unique list of unsolicited testimonials. $25,000 forfeited if not absolutely 


genuine. 
WRITE FOR FREE PATTERNS. 
Address: 


CURZON BROS., c/o The Clougher Syndicate, (Dept 


I 
450, Confederation Life Buildings, vo RONTO. 39) 


Heap Depét: (Dept. 139 ) 60/62 CITY ROAD, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
West End Depot: PEMBROKE HOUSE, 133/35, OXPORD STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Please mention this paper. 














It is to your advantage to mention Mac Lean’ ~ M: agazine. 
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OF FACTS 


contains 4% 





WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


HAIR TONIC AND DANDRUFF REMEDY 


alcohol, and is a positive dandruff removerand 
great scalp remedy, scientifically prepared to promote the 
growth of the hair. 


C. HUGHEL & CO. 


TRY IT NOW IN TIME 
WITHOUT RISK 





Our Guarantee---Money refunded if no benefit. 


TORONTO, Ontario 








BALDNESS !S 4 HANDICAP 


In busines and social life. 
7 
Toupees and Wigs 
guaranteed to fit and match, made by ex- 
per.s from the finest materia's 
Will Give You 
an Equal 
Chance 


» Prices. $12.°0 to 
$18.09 for a qual 
ity usually sold 
for $25 to $50. 
Order from the 

: manufacturer 

and save middleman's profits. 

Call or Write at once to 


F. M. WEBER & CO., 27 Gerrard St. W 


TORONTO, ONT. 
Mail orders carefully attended to. 





With Toupee 


Without Toupee 





*” COMMON SENSE KILLS 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER RATS, MICE, 


Common Sense Mfg. Co. pa CHES, 
381 Queen St. West, _ ' 
Toronto, Ont. 












FE. PULLAN 


Most reliable junk dealer in the city, king of waste 


paper business, buys waste paper of all grades in 

any quantity, also rags, metals, etc. Orders prompt- 

ly attended to. Best service guaranteed. 

and 488-490 Adelaide St. W. 
TORONTO. 


2-8 Maude St. 


Phone, Main 46983. 





How to Advertise a Retail Store 
By A. E. EDGAR 
A complete and comprehensive manual 
for promoting publicity, including mail 
order advertising and general advertising, 


PRICE, $3.50 


Retail Advertising Complete 
By FRANK FARRINGTON 
An application of the ideas expounded in 
this book cannot help but result in increased 
business for the merchant who applies them. 
Covers every known method of advertising 
a retail store. 


PRICE, $1.00 





Where Anowledge Is Power 
"Tis Folly To Be Ignorant! 


A perusal of the following books will certainly 
your knowledge of the art of advertising and salesmanship. 


Any book sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


Technical Books, 


increase 


Sales Plans 
By THOMAS A. BIRD 
A collection of 333 successful ways of get- 
ting business, including a variety of practical 
plans that have been used by retail merch- 
ants to advertise and sell goods. 


PRICE, $2.50 
Men Who Sell Things 


By WALTER D. MOODY 
The author lays bare the secrets of success- 
ful salesmanship and shows how the weak 
spots of a salesman’s methods may be elim- 
inated. It can be read with enjoyment and 
profit by every salesman and business man. 


PRICE, $1.00 


143-149 
University Avenue, 


Toronto 
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magazine, with a national circulation. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The ideal medium for classified advertising that is not purely local in character is the standard 
Advertisements in the Classified Departments of 
MacLean’s Magazine will be read throughout all parts of Canada from Halifax to Vancouver, 
besides by thousands in United States and England. This great market of buyers can be 
reached at the small cost of four cents per word. 


Forms close 1st of preceding month. 








BOOKS FOR BUSINESS MEN. 


REAL ESTATE BUSINESS SELF-TAUGHT, by W. 
A. Carney.—Contains 16 lessons dealing with location 
and equipment of office, listing property, advertis- 
ing, selling, exchanging, taking options, how to 
write up contracts of sale and exchange, make deeds, 
leases and other conveyances, renting, insuring, 
speculating, loans and mortgages, promoting and in- 
corporating, and keeping books for the real estate 
office, etc. Price, $2.00. 





SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING, How to Accomplish 
it, by J. Angus Macdonald. It expounds the whole 
philosophy of “Push and Publicity,” and will show 
you how to make your advertising pay. The five 
divisions in the book are: Ad. Building, Retail Ad- 
vertising all the Year Around, Special Features in 
Retail Advertising, Mail Order Advertising, Miscel- 
laneous Advertising. Price, $2.00 postpaid. 
TECHNICAL BOOKS, 143-149 University Ave., 
Toronto. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
MAIL COURSES in Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Ma- 
triculation, Civil Service. Write for Catalogue. DO- 
MINION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Toronto. J. V. 
Mitchell, B.A., Principal. 











The Art of Not Forgetting. 
INSTRUCTION IN THE LANGUAGES and Mathe- 
mathies. The art of not forgetting. Telephone East 
547, No. 170 Elgin Street, Montreal. 


LEARN TO WRITE, SPEAK, READ AND APPRE- 
CIATE good English. Our Special English Course 
will teach you. Junior and advanced courses. Spe- 
cial assistance in preparation of articles for publi- 
eation. Criticism of literary work. Write CANA- 
DIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Ltd., Dept. 


3., Toronto, Canada. 











CAMERAS. 

KODAKS—C. P. Goerz, Lenses, etc. Huttig & Son, 
Metal Camera, in a class by themselves. Send for 
catalogue and No. 21 bargain list. Sole Canadian 
representative, R. F. SMITH, Montreal Photo Sup- 
ply, Montreal. 








MASSAGE TREATMENT. 





FOR PERFECT COMPLEXION USE CREME DB 


DIANE. Positively removes pimples and _ black- 
heads. $1. MADAM YVONNE, Box 351, Vancouver, 
B.S. 





BUSINESS MEN who cannot spare time for neces- 
sary exercise and who are overworked, will get 
great benefit from scientific massage by a graduate 
from London Hospital, England. THOS. TWEDDLBE, 
116 Avenue Road, Toronto. 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 





COPELAND-CHATTERSON SYSTEMS—Short, sim- 
ple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited, Toronto 
and Ottawa. 





HUNDREDS OF TYPEWRITERS OF EVERY 
MAKE and condition are being traded in as part 
payment on the famous MONARCH. Price and 
quality are the levers we use to prevent over stock. 
We believe we can give the best bargains in rebuilt 
Typewriters in Canada. A postal will bring you 
catalogue and full information. THE MONARCH 
TYPEWRITER CO., Limited, 46 Adelaide St. West, 
Toronto. 


TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE—We can sell you your 
own choice of Typewriter and save you considerable 
money. We also repair, clean, exchange and sell 
any make of Typewriter. Write or phone to-day 
for our Bargain Price List. Montreal Typewriter 
Co., 67 Bleury St., Montreal. 








THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
guarantee to sell a better Register for less money 
than any other house on earth. We can prove it. 
Make us. The National Cash Register Co., 285 
Yonge St., ‘Loronto., 





WHY IMPORT LOOSE-LEAF BINDERS and Metal 
Parts when you can buy “Systems Quality” from us? 
We make the best Binders in the world—make them 
to match, too. Ours are the Canadian Loose-Leaf 
Standards. Business Systems, Limited, Manufactur- 
ing Stationers, Toronto, Can. 








PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, ETC. 








7 LEGAL. _ : 
NICHOLS & SAVARY, Solicitors, Calgary, Alberta. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT—Fetherstonhaugh & 
Co.; Chas. W. Taylor, B.Sc., late Examiner Cana- 
dian Patent Office, Canada Life Building, Montreal. 





JOHN DOULL, Solicitor, etc., New Glasgow, Nova 
Scotia. 





H. S. LEMON, barrister, solicitor, notary, etc., 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. 





REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN—BALFOUR, MARTIN, 
CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers. First mortgage secur- 
ed for clients, 7% and upwards. 


POSTAGE STAMPS. 


STAMPS—PACKAGE FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
For two cents postage. Also offer hundred differ- 
ent foreign. Catalogue. Hinges, all five cents. We 
buy Stamps. MARKS STAMPS CoO., Toronto, Can- 
ada. 














MAKE YOUR OWN WILL—BAX LEGAL WILL 
FORMS—Complete, with full instructions and speci- 
men will, postpaid for 35 cents. F. BAX WILL 
FORM CO., Toronto. 


me CCC SRE 
100 NEATLY PRINTED CARDS, BILL HEADS, 
Statements, Note Heads, or Envelopes for $1. 1, 


000 
for $1.75. Send for Price List. FRANK H. BARN- 
ARD, Printer, 35 Dundas Street, Toronto. 





MACKENZIE, BROWN, THOM & MceMORRAN— 
MACKENZIE, BROWN, MacDONALD & ANDER- 
SON—Barristers, Solicitors, etc. Norman Mackenzie, 
K.C.; Hon. Geo. W. Brown, Douglas J. Thom, T. 
Sydney McMorran, Hector Y, MacDonald, Percy M. 
Anderson, Regina, Sask. Cable address, ‘‘Macron,” 
Regina. ABC Code. 











Every advertisement on this 








SALESMAN WANTED. 


EXPERIENCED OR SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN to 
sell Gasoline Lighting Systems, suitable for any 
place or purpose. Attractive proposition. Write for 
Free Catalogue. DOUD LIGHTING CO., 185 N, 
Sargamon St., Chicago, Il. 





page merits your attention. 








flacLean’'s #laqa 


Financtal Directory 


HIS Directory will be made up of only 
reputable bond and banking houses, trust 
companies, savings banks, brokers and other 
financial institutions. The publishers of 
MacLean’s Magazine make enquiries concerning 
the institutions advertising under this heading 
and accept none that they find to be of question- 
able character. 







































A E. AMES H, R. TUDHOPE 


T BRADSHAW 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS : 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


BONDS 


Our Bond Department has always on hand 
Securities to suit the needs of Estates, Trus- 
tees and Private Investors. 


SHARES 


Orders executed on commission for purchase 
or sale of stocks listed on all the leading 
Exchanges, including London, England. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS—generally regarded 
as the safest form of investment security— 
yield a moderate return on the capital in- 
vested. 


Orders for purchase or sale of unlisted Bank, 
Insurance, Industrial and other stocks, will 
receive prompt attention. 


Orders may be telegraphed at our expense. 
MUNICIPAL DEBENTURES yield a higher 
return, varying in this respect according to 
the age, wealth and probable future prosper- 
ity of the issuing municipality. 


Private 
Boston, 


wires to Montreal, New York and 


Loans made on 
interest rates. 


listed securities at current 


CORPORATION BONDS—secured by mort- 


gage on the real estate and undertakings of 
the issuing Company—yield a rate of interest 
which varies according to the stability, char- 
acter and earnings of the Company. 


Our Statistical Department is at the service 
of our clients. Its files are kept up to date 
with frequent reports on Companies whose 
securities are available for investment. 














CAN YOU | 


©xpect to advance if you don't put forth an effort? 
You can become a first class Ad. Writer in three 
months by studying our lessons at home during 
your spare time. 


INVESTMENTS 
FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 
Farm Lands, City Property, Coal Lands, Timber Limits. 
MINING STOCKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 





LETHBRIDGE, The entire cost is only $30, payable thly. 
T. E. PATTESON, Alberta . Shall we send you full pone Nee “ 
Suite 3, Hill Block P.0. Box 687 Phone 673 
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if you help us introduce MacLean’s 
Magazine to the residents of your 


We Will Pay You Liberally Magesine , 


income each month under a plan which will not interfere with your regular work in any way. 





Send us your name before your territory is covered. 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 143-149 University Avenue, TORONTO, ONT. 
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Preference Stock 


0 
| 0 OF THE 


PRUDENTIAL INVESTMENT 30, 


Limited 


As security you have the entire 
assets of the Company, amounting 
to $1,379,659. During 1909 and 1910 
this Company paid in dividends 
$ 63,714.79. 

The directors are successful west- 
ern business men and enjoy the con- 
fidence of the public in a marked 
degree. 

The common stock originally issued 
at par is now selling at 160. 

This is an exceptional opportunity 
of acquiring a 7% guaranteéd stock 
at par. 

Terms: 5% with application and 5% 
quarterly. 


Further Particulars From 


NATIONAL FINANCE COMPANY 


Limited 
Stocks, Bonds, Guaranteed Investments 


HEAD OFFICE; Vancouver, B.C, 
TORONTO OFFICE; 26 Wellington St. E. 
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Darlington’s Handbooks 


“ Nothing beuer could be wished fr."—Bartias Weenav. 
* Per euperier ie parent °—Danv oo 
Welters 0 Londen Resideets) shoutd 


DARLINGTON’S 


“ Very euphattenlty tepe them af.“ Daily Grophie 


LONDON Ly 


ENVIRONS. 


“Tbe boss 
32 Mia, Gage & Pome, 4~ WO Mas., Maps A Plans, ie 


NORTH WALES. | DEVON & CORNWALL 
60 Miustrestons. 6 Mapa 86 

WORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 
60 ftaswratlens, 6 Napa 20 

SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 

1/> THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
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Sound 


Information 


IS ESSENTIAL TO 


Sound 


Investment 


Be sure that the investment you 
wish to make is sound. Our series 
of articles upon the various forms 
of securities as investments and 
how to judge them is especially 
valuable to you. Our Investors’ 
Information Bureau gives special 
reports to subscribers upon any 
matter of investment interest. 
This service is rendered gratis to 
subscribers. 


You are often in doubt as to choice 
of investments and would benefit 
by independent and reliable advice. 
As a business man or as an invest- 
or in stocks, bonds, Western farm 
lands, mortgages or real estate, 
etc., you will find 


The 


Financial Post 
of Canada 


OF VALUE 
SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


Offices: 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, New York, 
London, England. 




















It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Here, Ambitious Canadian, Is Your 
Opportunity ! 


F you haven't got your bearings; 
if your presént occupation is un- 
congenial; if you are a misfit where 
you are ; it will pay you to investi- 
gate what we have to offer you. 
Most other enterprises are overcrowded. 








THIS ONE IS NOT. 


We have a number of good pusitions open 
on our circulation staff, for live. energetic 
men, who are capable of earning $100.00 a 
month and up. We will give exclusive ter- 
ritory to men whocan handle the entire 
business of our fourteen publications satis- 
factorily. The work is not only pleasant and 
profitable, but positively fascinating. 


If you desire a business of which you will be 
proud, and one that should be satisfactory to 
the very last detail, write at once for full 
particulars and iree representatives’ outfit. 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 
143-149 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada 
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The Man 
In Business 


The department manager, or the 
professional man, should insure the 
continuation of his income by putt- 
ing aside each month a stated sum. 
A savings account would, indepen- 
dent of all other investments. pro- 





HEAD OFFICE vide him wae an income in his old 
TORONTO, CANADA age equal to his present salary. 


Capital and Surplus 
86, 650, 000 


Total;Assets — 
$47,000,000 





THE 
_ Traders Bank 


OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1885 


113 Branches Throughout Canada 











It is to. your ‘adv antage to mention “MacLean’s Mi igazine. 
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OLD-TIME PURITY 


For a slogan in the manufacture of foodstuffs 
PURITY holds pride of place, and it is the 
unvarying and absolute purity of 


“E.D.S.” Brand 


Jams, Jellies 
and Catsup 


that has raised them to the zenith of public 
favor. 








No woman in Canada can make purer 
jams, and no person would want any more 
delicious or wholesome food. E D. Smith’s 
name on a pailor pot of Jam is your guar- 
antee of purity and goodness. 

Official Bulletin '94, issued by the Inland 
Revenue Department of Ottawa, tells us that 
every sample of “E.D.S.” fruit jams was found 
genuine and as pure as jams can be made— 
another proof of “E.D.S.” purity and honesty. 


‘wy E. D. SMITH raictorn 
WINONA, ONT. 


AGENTS : 


N. A. Hill, 25 Front St. E., Toronto; W.-H. Dunn, Montreal ; Mason & Hickey, 
Winnipeg; R. B. Colwell, Halifax, N.S.; J. Gibbs, Hamilton. 


























Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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L.ditortal Bulletin 





HE STORIETTE is the invention of the modern magazine. 

It makes a third kind of fiction: first there is the long story, 

then the ordinary short story and finally the storiette. In 

Next Month’s MacLean’s there will be a department made up of 

some of the cleverest and daintiest ‘little stories’ that the Editorial 

Room has been collecting for Some months past. There will be 

Western Canadian stories and Eastern Canadian stories. There 

will be a story of a strong man—a real character, on The Grand 

Trunk Pacific. The usual Love interest will, as usual, be in 
some, and quaintly twisted and diverted, in others. 


The magazine has secured a contribution from Mr. Harry F 
Gadsby, who is probably the best known of all Canadian news- 
paper writers. Mr. Gadsby is the witty and erudite editor of 
Collier’s Weekly and his article will be a sparkling character 
sketch of a certain well-known Canadian. It will appear in an 
early issue. 


Mr. William Banks, Junior, the News Editor of the Toronto 
Globe, contributes to the August issue an article written in an 
original vein, in which he asks Canadians to consider “A New 
Entente Cordiale.” It is a discussion of the problem of Canadian 
National Life in a most interesting manner. 


In view of the great prominence -which the press of tha 
country will give to the Imperial Conference and the Coronation, 
MacLean’s Magazine will avoid the usual sort of material furnish. 
ed on such an occasion but will present to its readers, in the 
August issue, an article written by a staff writer in London, 
dealing with phases of the Imperial Conference and the Corona- 


tion which are usually overlooked. 
THE EDITORS. 
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Don't Grow Old Too Fast 


99 


‘A man is as old as his arteries,’? says the Doctor who 
examines you for life insurance. Old age is merely a 
hardening of the arteries—and hardening of the arteries 
comes from many causes, chief among them being the 
excessive eating of high-protein foods. Cut down the 
high-protein diet for awhile and eat. 


Shredded Wheat 


It supplies all the body-building material in the whole 
wheat prepared in a digestible form. 


The excessive eating of indigestible foods brings on stomach and 
bowel disorders—and these can be prevented by a daily diet of 
thoroughly cooked cereals. Shredded Wheat is best for this 
purpose because it is steam-cooked, shredded and twice baked, 
retaining the bran coat of the whole wheat which is so valuable 
in keeping the bowels healthy and active 


as 


Nothing so delicious and wholesome in Summer when the stomach rebels against 
heavy meats and soggy pastries as Shredded Wheat Biscuit with raspberries 
or other fresh fruits served with milk or cream and sugar. Two Biscuits with 
a little fruit will supply all the strength needed for a half-day’s work or play. 


THE ONLY BREAKFAST FOOD MADE IN BISCUIT FORM 
The Canadian Shre¢ded Wheat Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St. East 
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Four Big Engineering Works and 
What They Mean to Canada 


By 


James Grant 


HE Dominion of Canada has been sit- 
ting placidly beside the United 
States for years, watching the Amert- 

can Republic dig a great ditch on the side 
remote from Canada. Canada’s interest in 
the ditch has been more or less languid. 
She has observed that the building of the 
ditch has cost, and will cost, many mil- 
lions. She has been told, and no doubt 
believes, that if ever the Americans finish 
it—and apparently they intend to do so— 
it will “revolutionize” the shipping inter- 
ests of the world and distort the ancient 
trade routes beyond recognition. But the 
word “revolutionize” has “been used by in- 
ventors, promoters, and social reformers 
and other visionaries, so very often, that it 
is thread-bare and carries less w eight than 
it should in the case of the Panama Canal. 
Mildly interested, Candda has been w atch- 
ing the prosecution of a piece of engin- 
eering work which affects no nation, ex- 
cept the United States, more radically 
than herself. 

The completion and successful opera- 
tion of the Panama Canal is one of four 
things—four pieces of engineering—that 


shall mark a definite epoch in the history 
of the nation. The remaining three out 
of the four are: the completion of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian 
Northern Railways through the Rocky 
Mountains; the construction and opera- 
tion of the Hudson’s Bay Railway; and 
the Georgian Bay Canal. It is not a mat- 
ter of greater shipping facilities and there- 
fore greater trade possibilities. It is not 
a mere case of giving Canadian producers 
advgntages in the export market. But it 
is national sentiment—Canadian National- 
ism, which stands to be affected when these 
engineering works are completed. 

It is, at present—say some people—the 
interdependencies of the different parts of 
Canada which, in conjunction with a com- 
mon interest in the British Crown, hold 
Canada together. It is said that some of 
the provinces, such as those in the East, 
sometimes think that they are handi- 
capped by their relation with the other 
provinces, and yet that, thanks to British 
sentiment, where there is not an actual 
benefit to be derived from the connection, 
still the Confederation holds, Students 
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point out that, outside aggression has not 
yet been serious enough to compress the 
Provinces and make them feel their 
brotherhood; that foreign relations have 
played, as yet, no part in making modern 
Canadians feel that all their interests are 
one. As for foreign ambitions, such as 
dreams of conquest or great alliances, all 
Canadians admit that Canada has not 
reached that stage and is content for an 
ally in the Mother Country. 

A statesmen once remarked of Canada: 
“Everything that goes to increase the in- 
terdependence of the provinces goes to knit 
the nation together; and that vica versa, 
things which go to make the various 
parts independent, tend toward—though 
they need not cause—disintegration.” He 
may have been justified. Since the begin- 
ning of Canadian history, the eastern 
coast, including the St. Lawrence River, 
has been the national base. It was the 
base from which explorations were carried 
on. It was the base from which most of 
the fur trading and the Indian wars were 
carried on. It is now the chief means of 
access and egress between the whole Dom- 
inion and Europe. The tide of trade 
which flows from Europe to America runs 
up the estuary of the St. Lawrence and 
sends its farthest ripple to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains. With the cutting of 
the railways through these mountains this 
tide has gone even further, clear into 
sritish Columbia itself, and down to the 
edge of the Pacific. 

The result of this, has been a one-sided 
Nation. We are young and it is there- 
fore no shame to us as yet; but who ean 
deny that Canada is one-sided? Montreal 
and Toronto control the trade between the 
St. Lawrence and the western edge of Al- 
berta. Eastern manufacturers ship even 
into British Celumbia. Eastern commer- 
cial travellers carry their samples to Vie- 
toria, and in many the strongest 
competition they meet with there 1s from 
the Americans, not from British Colum- 
bians. Where is the headquarters of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association? Tn 
‘Toronto. Where is the seat of Federal 
Government? In Ottawa. In fact every- 
thing is East, and the West is—and this 
is not meant offensively—merely tied to 
the East by the railways, and by the 
necessity for getting its imports and send- 
ing its exports out via the St. Lawrence. 


Cases 
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A condition such as this has not been 
without its natural effect upon Canadian 
sentiment. The West clamors for a rail- 
way to Hudson’s Bay, so that it may be 
more independent of the great eastern 


roads. British Columbia chafes at her 
transportation problems. Each of the 


provinces is wrapped in its own troubles. 
Provincialism is rampant and the men 
who look for a Canadian National spirit, 
find only a mild interest in common, in 
things British, not Canadian. 

It is in this connection therefore that 
the Panama Canal, the Georgian Bay 
Canal, the Hudson Bay Railway and the 
opening of three railways through the 
Rocky Mountains affects Canada. 

The Panama Canal, up to September 
30th last year, had cost the United States 
a total of $103,005,169, not including the 
cost of civil government and sanitary pro- 
visions. So much is California expecting 
as a result of the opening of the canal 
that that State has appropriated $47,000,- 
000 to finance and prepare for the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
in 1915. Seventeen million five hundred 
thousand dollars is to be spent, out of that 
sum, for the exhibition alone. Eighteen 
million is to be spent on the improvement 
of the highways of the State, and eleven 
million five hundred thousand dollars is 
to be spent in improving the harbors of 
San Francisco and San Diego, in antici- 
pation of the immense increase in trade 
which the opening of the the Canal in 
1915 will mean. This is what one of the 
American States on the Pacific Coast ex- 
pects from the Panama Canal, and it is 
not unfair to state that British Columbia 
may look forward to a_ proportionate 
benefit. 

If to-day the heavy mountain freight 
rates were removed from goods coming 
east from British Columbia that province 
would still be handicapped in her efforts 
to export goods into the British market 
via Eastern Canadian ports. But when 
the Panama Canal is open, not only will 
she be in closer touch with Liverpool, but 
she will be less dependent upon Eastern 
Canada for her imported supplies. But be- 
yond even these two points, this most 
westerly of the Canadian Provinces will 
then be able to use to still greater advan- 
tage her present resources. With increas- 
ed trade facilities via the Panama Canal, 


_ 
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FOUR EPOCH-MARKING ENGINEERING UNDERTAKINGS. 


A. The Panama Canal, 
to the Pacific Coast of the Dominion 
B. Two new Rail Routes, the 
increased opportunities for the 
C. The Hudson Bay Railway, affording 
more direct access to these markets for 
Ship Canal, creating a new 


opening a direct 


G.T.F. and 


with an easier grade through the Rocky 
mountains, British Columbia may then be 
in a position to enter the market of the 
western plains and compete with the east- 
ern Canadian firms and the Americans 
who now monopolize that market. In 
short, British Columbia, with easier re- 
lations to European markets and with 
easier access to middle Canadian consum- 
ers, stands to become a new Canadian 
centre, an active agent in the new internal 
economy of Canada. 

This, then, is one new rival established 
for the eastern Canadian ports, and a rival 
too, that is without the disadvantage of 
winter problems such as has Montreal. 

The Hudson’s Bay Railway means an- 
other. It promises only a few months’ 
service each year and yet that service may 
be sufficient to make the western plains 
more independent of either British Colum- 
bian or Eastern Canadian ports. If the 
boundaries of Manitoba could only be ex- 
tended sufficiently northward, and a little 
west, Manitoba might call herself a Mari- 


and thereby 


cities of the coast 
a new 
the British manufacturer. D. 
and short trade channel from Port Arthur to the Sea. 


and much shorter sea route from Great Britain 
reducing freight traffic across Canada. 
through the Rockies, giving greatly 
to sell goods to the prairie provinces. 
outlet for the grain crops of the West and 
The Georgian Bay 


ite 


time province and boast the Port of Nel- 
mee or of Churchill, whichever is chosen 
by the Government as the terminal of the 
ITudson’s Bay Railway. 

The vessels which leave Hudson’s Bay 
with wheat shall not, of course, return 
empty. There will be need for more than 
erain elevators at the Hudson Bay port, 
wherever it may be. There will have to 
be warehouses with correspondents or, 
more probably, head offices in Winnipeg 
or Prince Albert. There will be a chance 
for Wi — to become interested in the 
importing trade. The things which form. 
erly came by Montreal may then come in 
summer to Winnipeg, so that still more 
shall be added to the already enormous 
potentialities of that city. Winnipeg, it is 
true, has its labor problem and it is also 
true that it is more skilled at present in 
handling wheat than imported English 
dress goods. But the labor problem will 
solve itself in Winnipeg and the mer- 
chants of the city will not be slow to pick 
up the new trade. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE GUIDE WALL AT PEDRO MIGUEL ON THE ROUTE OF 
THE PANAMA CANAL, 


These, then, are three out of the four 
factors. The fourth, is the Georgian Bay 
Canal. Everyone aids and abets the 
Government in promising to build it. The 
Conservatives, of course, make certain ob- 
jections or conditions which are, however, 
purely political. A few ship-owners do- 
ing a profitable business on the great lakes 
between Montreal and Fort William, are 
wearing long faces at the prospect of hav- 
ing to compete will all sorts of foreign 
tramps which may make use of the Geor- 
gian Bay Canal to sail to the head of the 
lakes for cargo. But the rest of the coun- 
try applauds. 

The Georgian Bay Canal benefits three 
parties and may do temporary damage to 
the interest of two others. The west- 
ern grain shipper, and the port of 
Montreal stand te be benefited by the 
opening of this more direct route from 
Sault Ste. Marie across Northern On- 
tario to the Ottawa River and Mon- 
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treal. The line of the wilderness north of 
the proposed route of the Canal will prob- 
ably be moved farther north as the gerin 
of civilization radiates from the banks of 
the canal. Certainly a number of the 
large lumber interests may go north. Al- 
ready it is rumored that the Booth mills 
at Ottawa will move north when the Can- 
al is in operation. 

That part of old Ontario which lies 
along the lower lakes may not profit by the 
eanal. The usefulness of Lake Ontario, 
and Lake Erie as part of the Montreal- 
Fort William route, will then be reduced. 
The vessels plying in the lakes may be 
forced into more local, port to port busi- 
ness, if, indeed, they do any serious trade 
at all on the Canadian side. In the mean- 
time, however, the American grain vessels 
which now ply to Buffalo and send their 
cargoes down to New York, may find 
themselves in less demand, and the meat 
exporters of Chicago may be compelled to 
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A VIEW 


IN THE PANAMA CANAL 


by the old lake lines. 

Thus may be considered the four en- 
gineering feats which are scheduled to be 
completed on the continent of North 
America within the next ten or twelve 
years. So far as Canada is concerned, we 
submit two direct effects: the development 
of British Columbia as a manufacturing 
and shipping coast, and the development 
of Winnipeg as a centre of distribution of 
goods imported by way of the Hudson’s 
Bay route. 

These are immediate and specific re- 
sults. There are others. For instance, the 
opening of two new trade routes and two 
new centres of distribution, with the at- 
tendant increase in transportation facili- 
ties, should tend to make imports cheaper 
and exports more profitable. It should 
enhance living conditions in Canada and 
improve the position of Canadian goods 
in competing in foreign markets. As for 
the ill effects which competitive ports 


| ship by the shorter Canadian route than 


PRISM BETWEEN CULEBRA AND 








EMPIRE 
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might have upon Montreal or the other +, 
eastern ports, these will never be noticed 
in the increased volume of traffic which is 
likely to come by the time the new con- 
ditions are completed. 

But how shall this affect Canada as a 
National entity? With interdependence 
reduced by the opening of new ports, doe= 
it not follow that the interest of one part 
of the country in the other, may wane? 

The answers to such questions may be 
open to debate. There must always be re- 
membered the tie of British sentiment 
which is at the bottom of the whole struc- 
ture of the Dominion. And as against 
those who might say that Canada stands 
in danger of disintegration, it could be 
pointed out that there is greater danger 
of disintegration where there is jealousy, 
where one province, feeling its own 
strength, chafes at its dependence upon 
another. The new day for Canada means 
a day of greater freedom, easier access to 
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the outside world, fewer internal preju- 
dices and mistrustings. Montreal firms, 
if they have not already done so, will be 
compelled to maintain branches in Van- 
couver and Winnipeg. There shall result 
the inter-weaving of commercial and senti- 
mental relations. And above all, with in- 
creased relations with the outer world, 
with easier means of export and import, 


the foreign nations shall be ranged as ob- 
jects for the commercial ambition of all 
parts of the Dominion. No one part shall 
feel chafed at any disability to compete 
with the other parts, and in a common 
pride, with a common ambition toward 
the rest of the world, the Canadian Na- 
tional spirit shall, perhaps, wake to new 
times. 























NIGHT 


I saw the legions of ihe day retreat unto the West, 
With flaming banners all unfurled, proclaiming victory; 
The standard bearers of the sun put out afar to sea, : 
Line after line of silver ships that sought the port of rest. 


So passed the legions vf the day as bird that taketh flight, 
Ilushed was the hum of life, forgotten grief; 

Faint, fainter still, the curfew rings, the rustle of a leaf, 
And as a grey nun’s noiseless step, passed the night. 


—Spencer Freer. 











The Tribulations of Trinity Tim 


By 


George Rothwell Brown 


é6é KEETS,” I said, after the custom- 
ary formalities attending the re- 
newal of a friendship had been 
observed—‘‘Skeets, how’s Trinity Tim? 
I’m ’most afraid to ask. He hasn’t gone 
the red-eye route and cashed in?” 

I was back in the Panhandle cow coun- 
try for the first time in ten years. Natur- 
ally, the first thing I did when I fell off 
the stage was to round the boys up and do 
the expected thing at the bar; and the 
second thing was to make some inquiries 
about those who weren’t,there. Some of 
the old crowd were hanging around the 
store porch, just as in the old days: the 
same old sheep-hide and leather chaps; 
the same old straw-paper cigarettes, the 
same old set-back game, and the same old 
grimy deck. They complained bitterly 
of the encroachments of civilization. 

“Dern me!” said Skeets Shorter, twist- 
ing a fresh cigarette, “it’s getting so 
plumb crowded a honest hombre can’t 
breathe. Vd bet a two-year-old steer 
against a horse blanket that you couldn’t 
ride fifty mile from here nowheres without 
gettin’ bumped off by a wire fence. Over 
in Deaf Smith, now, I’m a Greaser if they 
ain’t holdin’ meetin’s and celebratin’ like 
jest because the derned county’s in- 
creased two hundred and forty-six per 
cent! Braggin’ about the population, by 
! Why, I reckon half this outfit 
sleeps in beds now o’ nights, and don’t lose 
no standin’ by it, nuther. 

“As for Trinity Tim, no, he ain’t 
drunk hisself into no early grave. On the 
contrary, so to speak, he’s married.” , 

Skeets had expected me to be surprised, 
and I was. He waited, for the astonish- 
ment to sink in; then he said: 

B 








“T should ejaculate not! Yep, Tim’s 
spliced, and wears his boots inside o’ his 
pants every day in the week, incloodin’ 
Sunday. When was this here disaster 
pulled off? It must have been a couple of 
years ago. ‘There’s a kid out to Tim’s 
ranch now. It was right after the spring 
round-up, comin’ three year. Tim was 
down to Langtry, gettin’ over a lickerin’, 
when what should come but by one of 
them theatrical trains, full o’ these here 
actor-men, and females, too. They’d been 
givin’ of a performance up to Paso, and 
was travellin’ in style fur San Antone, 
when along comes a freight and bumps 
her off the rails. Engine and all, clean 
off. I tell you there was some excitement 
—some |! 

“Tim was right there and seen it. He 
rode up easy-like and watched, when all 
of a sudden one of the winders riz up right 
where Tim’s cayuse was smellin’ the car 
over to see what it was like, and Tim look- 
ed di-rect into the eyes of a bang-up, reg’- 
lar angel-face. Tim said alongside o’ her 
he’d never seed nobody who was as good 
as a busted flush, but I reckon that was 
goin’ some strong, ‘cause there was 
Greaser Kate and Madge—you knowed 
Madge, down at the Three Jacks? She’s 
passed ’em in, now—fell off the dance- 
hall gallery a-waltzing one night. Well, 
them two was some good, I might allow, 
and plumb lovin’ to Tim, too. But along- 
side o’ this’n, he said, they warn’t as good 
as a lame yearlin’ in a stampede. 

“Tt was about first mornin’ drink time, 
and her hair was all mussed up jest beauti- 
ful to see, and there she was in her bunk 
all fluffy and white, and her pink arms 
showin’ through her what-you-may-call-it, 
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and so, naturally, Tim swallered his to- 
backer. He was roped, throwed, and tied, 
plumb, and he knowed it. There’s one 
thing about Tim, if I do have to say it 
myself: he ain’t never laid down to no 
two-legged gringo yet, but when he seed 
this here squaw lookin’ up at him with 
them baby-blue beads o’ her’n he jest 
throwed up both hands. 

“Dern me, she was as nervous as a Mexi- 
can ant on a hot rock, and when Tim told 
her about the wrack she come right on 


through the window, and lit into his arms, « 


and him lookin’ as silly as a yellow pup 
that’d cornered a bobeat. He rode her 
over to the store porch, and wrapped her 
in a blanket, and give her a dram out 0’ 
his bottle, and rolled her a cigarette, like 
she asked him to, and then he camped 
right there by her, and wouldn’t budge. 
In my opinion—you kin take it fur what 
it’s wurth—if anybody’d been dying on 
them cars, they might ’a’ died and be 
to ’em, fur all Tim’d cared. He wouldn't 
‘aw’ left the squaw, not for an earthquake. 
He fetched her outfit from the bunk, and 
after she’d gone into a little corner behind 
a bar’l, with Tim standing guard with a 
gun in each hand to hold off the crowd, 
and had dressed herself, and eemerged all 
fixed up fit to start a tight, he hung around 
like a Indian at a camp kitchen, and he 
was that tongue-tied he couldn’t tell his 
name. 

“She told him her’n though, and by and 
by she got out a passel of scraps from noos- 
papers and things, and read him all about 
herself. And say, she was one of them 
sure “nuff actresses. She showed Tim a 
picture o’ herself all dressed up something 
scand’lous, not kivered up much, you 
know, jest plain legs, and carrying a lance 
with a rag on the end of it. She said her 
name,was Millie Miller, and that she made: 
four hundred dollars a week when she was 
on Broadway, and only come out south- 
west fur her health. 

“Tim allowed how he made forty dol- 
lars a month, and not Mex, nuther, ridin’ 
fences fur old man Peppergill, but that 
they could live mightly well on that, his 
own board bein’ included, and she not 
eatin’ much, and he wanted her to marry 
him right off, but she was that contrary 
she wouldn’t do it. I’ve knowed a heap o’ 
women, in my time, and there ain’t no 
difference in ’em. Let ’em know you 
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want ’em to do a thing, and that’s the 
very thing they'll be derned if they'll do. 
There ain’t but one way to do with ’em, 
in my judgment—you kin take it fur 
what it’s wurth—rope ’em, and take ’em 
along! This here one bluffed Tim the 
whole day, and said she’d think about it, 
and got him ’most loco. Then Tim burnt 
up the trail to Yellow Post, and brought 
a parson back, and killed two horses doing 
it, but when he blowed in he found they’d 
fixed up the wrack and the whole bunch 
was gone. The whole bloody outfit had 
vamoosed, incloodin’ her. 


“She left him her picture, and a letter 


invitin’ him to come to Noo York, and. 


Tim carried it around with him till it 
"most wore out. 

“Tim didn’t show up at the X-X fur 
two months. We were gettin’ up a collec- 
tion to buy a monument down to Albu- 
querque and have somethin’ appropriate 
scatched on it, when one day he come 
limpin’ back. The boss put him to work 
again, but we all seed Tim warn’t hisself 
no more. He was that thin he cut a sad- 
dle every time he throwed a leg over a 
brone’s back, and his eyes had dropped 
down inside his head. From bein’ one of 
the pertest boys in the whole outfit, al- 
ways dressin’ hisself up and keepin’ his 
hair greased as slick as a wet gut, he got 
so he warn’t no more than a shadder, and 
didn’t have no more style to him than a 
grizzly b’ar. He polished up a sardine- 
can with sand till it got shiny, and kep’ 
her picture in that, to keep the edges from 
gittin’ frayed out, and wore it inside his 
shirt, and the blamed thing kep’ him that 
scratched and cut up till you’d think he’d 
been fightin’ a mountain lion. 

“He warn’t much good, after that, but 
about every two months would draw his 
wages and hit the trail for El Paso, and 
git drunk, and try to bust the faro bank 
in the Silver King with them eighty 
dollars. 

“You kin make me jump with a .22 if 
one night he didn’t do it! He run them 
two months’ pay up to three thousand, got 
hisself a little leather pouch fur his 
clothes, shoved the coin in, and bought 
hisself a ticket to Fort Worth. | 

“O’ course he didn’t care none about 
Fort Worth. Tim hadn’t been on no 
train 0’ cars up to that time. He come out 
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to Texas in a prairie schooner with his pap 
when he was an infant, before the 8.P. 
went through, and when he started out 
for Noo York he allowed to be cautious 
and circumspect. He only bought hisself 
tickets from one town to another, because 
he figured out that the railroad would 
work off a marked card on him somehow, 
and it required him two weeks to git to 
Kansas City. Tim said he looked into 
one 0’ them sleepin’ cars with bunks in 
‘em, but he said he couldn’t stand ’em. 
He said it was all right at night, but he 
wanted a place to sit down in the daytime. 


“He fooled around Kansas City fur a 
week, kinder gettin’ used to a big town, 
so as Noo York wouldn’t shock him too 
much all in a heap. One day he was 
walkin’ down the street when he seed a 
sign out in front o’ a store whicn said: 
‘Special to-day—$2.65 to Pittsburg.’ 

“He figured it couldn’t be got no 
cheaper than that, so he got a ticket quick, 
before they was all sold, and that night he 
started out again. When the brakeman 
yelled, ‘Pittsburg!’ Tim git out. 

“Tim said he had read considerable 
geography, and always supposed  Pitts- 
burg was full of smoke and red glare and 
cinders from the smelters, but this town 
was as black as the inside of a cow. He 
seed a man with a lantern on the platform 
and asked him how soon he could get a 
car to Philadelphia—not wishing to make 
the whole blamed jump at once—and the 
man told him he was a derned fool. Then 








Tim kinder inquired around-like, and | 


when he diskivered he was in Pittsburg, 
Kansas, he was the maddest man in the 
world. He said if he could have got the 
man what named them two towns the 
same, he’d have filled him so full o’ lead 
you could have filed on him for a mineral 
claim. 

“But after he landed in Noo York he 
said it was grand. Nothin’ but saloons, 
and the gaudiest places, and everybody 
free and affable, and willin’ to accommo- 
date a man and take a drink and be soci- 
able and friendly. Tim took a thousand 
with him and cached the balance in his 
pouch at the depot, and all they charged 
him fur it was four bits, and it was worth 
it, too. Then he started out scoutin’ fur 
the gal, 


“He had her picture in the sardine can, 
and every place he went he lined the boys 
up at the bar and then he confidentially 
requested them if they knowed her. Tim 
told me it was surprisin’ how many of 
them there actresses there was in Noo 
York. The place was fairly infested with 
‘em, ‘and every opery house in town had 
bunches o’ pictures out in front, showin’ 
all kinds of female women, and Tim said 
he couldn’t tell ’em from his gal to save 
his life, they was all so dressed up alike— 
no real clothes, you know; just plain legs. 

“Tim ain’t no quitter. He kep’ on the 
trail, scoutin’ around, and before long he 
had as much as a dozen of the boys he’pin’ 
to look, too. Mostly they’d sit around 
saloons, wonderin’ where she could be. 
But it seemed there warn’t no Millie Mil- 
ler in Noo York, and nobody knowed her. 

“Then one night he allowed how he 
would find her hisself, or bust. He’d go 
to every opery house in town. The first 
one he struck he bought the ticket, and 
hung around till the doors opened, and 
went in. It was kinder dark in there at 
first, but in about an hour somebody— 
Tim didn’t see who it was—turned up the 
lights, and by and by two or three men 
crawled from under the platform and _ be- 
gun tuning up. They was the fiddlers. 
Then some more 0’ ’em come in, and then 
the people herded in, in a bunch. They 
was grand-lookin,’ and the ladies was 
simply beautiful, but not dressed up 
much around the neck, so Tim allowed 
they was dance-hall girls most likely. 

“After awhile somebody pulled the cur- 
tain up, and the play started. Tim said it 
was the grandest play he had ever seen, 
and the most excitin’est, and he seed “Ten 
Nights in a Barroom’ down to Albu- 
querque once. There was a man in it that 
ought to have been tarred and feathered, 
and then shot full of holes, only nobody 
done it, so there he was, jest raisin’ the 
deuce at every clip. Tim said he’d just 
about jedged he was the yellowest coyote 
he’d ever struck, when all of a sudden the 
back door opened and she come into the 
room. . 

“Tim knowed her right off. There 
wasn’t no mistake, there she was. She 
wore a dress with diamonds all over it. 
and the tail of it so long she had to carry 
it around in her hand. She was just 
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lovely. Tim was agoin’ to let her know 
he was there, when all of a sudden the 
yellow coyote come lopin’ up to her, and, 
judgin’ there might be trouble, Tim de- 
cided to lay low. 

“Trouble come, all right—plenty of it. 
This hombre had robbed a bank, or stuck 
up a stage, or done somethin’ or other 
that was low-down, and he had to take to 
the mountains, and wanted the girl to 
light out with him. She didn’t want to 
go, and then this skunk said if she didn’t 
he’d tell everybody about somethin’ or 
other she’d done once that she’ was tryin’ 
to keep dark. She bust into tears, and the 
coyote, he made a grab fur her. Tim 
jumped up, and as he riz he throwed both 
guns. 

‘“*That’s my gal,” he says, quiet-like, 
between his teeth, and then he gave the 
cub the fightin’ word. 

“Senor Coyote took one sight o’ them 
there six-shooters 0’ Tim’s, and then jump- 
ed behind the gal, so, o’ course, Tim 
couldn’t do nothin’. By that time Tim 
said the place reminded him of the herd 
in a thunder storm. Before he could git 
up where the angel-face was, the curtain 
come down with a bang. Tim felt toler- 
able foolish. Then a couple o’ men come 
easy-like down the path in the middle of 
the theatre, and said the manager wanted 
to see him, so Tim shoved his guns back, 
and went on out to a little office-like place. 
He told all about it—how he’d come up 
with her in the wrack, and had come all 
the way to Noo York to git her—every- 
thin’. The boss turned to a sort of a 
scout in a little cage where there was one 
of these here talking telephones and told 
him to tell the sergeant never mind, that 
it warn’t no case for the police. 


“Then the manager shook hands with 
Tim and told him he’d give him fifty 
doliars a week, reg-lar, if he’d come around 
and do it every night. Said it would 
make the piece go, and be the best adver- 
tisement in the world. But Tim said he 
must be goin’ back home right soon. By 
and by the boss brought her around. 

“She told Tim she’d been made a star, 
and was named Mildred Millington now, 
which was the reason he hadn’t diskivered 
her before. He wanted her to marry him 
right off and wouldn’t listen to no argu- 
ments, but she balked. He couldn’t hobble 
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her nohow. Then the boss whispered 
somethin’ in her ear, and she said she’d 
think it over and let him know in about 
a week. 

“This made Tim feel mighty good. 
When he told her he’d come all the way 
to git her and fetch her back to X-X, and 
showed her her picture in the sardine can, 
she laughed so Tim said it did a man’s 
heart good to see her, she was so beauti- 
ful and innocent and baby-like. 


“The next day, dern my eyes, if every 
noospaper in Noo York didn’t know all 
about it! They told about everything, 
and didn’t miss nothin’, and some of ’em 
had pictures o’ Tim, and some of the pic- 
tures had him on a horse. It does beat 
the Greasers how gossip travels, don’t it? 


“Fur the next week Tim said he didn’t 
git a chanst to sleep, he was traveling 
around so. Everybody was glad to know 
him, and followed him wherever he went, 
and heaps of ’em borrowed money from 
him or bought him drinks. Every night 
the manager sent a autymobile around to 
the theatre, where Tim had a seat in a 
box, and after the play took ’em to the 
gayest hotels. Tim said he fairly swum 
in booze—none of your rotgut, but the 
genuine article, that couldn’t cost less than 
six bits a throw, and tasted prickly, like 
a cactus. 


“Every night Tim’d ask her to splice 
up, and every time he done it she said 
she’d let him know in a week, and every 
mornin’ the noospapers would be laying 
bets whether he’d git her or not. 

“Tim allowed she was the grandest ac- 
tress that ever was, and it got so it was 
all a man could do to git a seat at her 
threatre. He said the play was all make- 
believe, and that the coyote that wanted 
to run off with her had a bald head and 
two children, and was quiet and respect- 
able, and didn’t mean a word of it, only 
it was wrote that way in the play, so he 
had to do it. Tim said o’ course he could 
n’t kill him, but I don’t know; I think 
T would. A man ain’t got no right to be 
goin’ around insultin’? women like that. 
under no circumstances. 

“Finally, Tim told the squaw he had 
to go back, and jest raged around, so she 
said all right, she’d marry him. All the 
arrangements was made, and there was 
goin’ to be a weddin’ to make your hair 
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curl. Tim said he wanted it to lay over 
anythin’ in the splicin’ line that was ever 
done. He went down to the train-shed 
and got the pouch, and took them two 
thousand yellow boys and bought a dia- 
mond ring that would choke a steer, and 
the noospapers jest fannin’ it along.” 

“By Jovel” I interrupted, ‘‘so Trinity 
Tim married a Broadway show girl and 
brought her out here to Texas! Now, if 
that’s not romance—” 

“He did not,” said Skeets, twisting a 
fresh cigarette. ‘He did not. The day 
the weddin’ was to be pulled off, she lit 


Street sharks that had bin payin’ to make 
her astar. The play went up with a bang, 
busted flat and owin’ everybody, and the 
manager left town between two days. 
There warn’t nobody left fur Tim to fight, 
so he come home. And he was so mad 
he up and married Sam McCarthy’s wid- 
der. She’s the homeliest woman that ever 
came to these parts, I reckon, but Tim’s 
got a ranch o’ his own now, and four hun- 
dred head, and wears his boots inside his 
pants every day in the week, incloodin’ 
Sunday. But I shorely advise you, if you 
see him, not to make no mention o’ no 














out to Europe with one o’ them rich Wall actresses or nothin’ like that.” 


THE SPIRIT OF DEAD FLOWERS 


When the silver Queen of Darkness slowly rises o’er 
the hill, 

And shoots her shining arrows through the sombre 
branches still, 

And rests in glistening whiteness, on ihe rushes’ 
fluffy crest, 

And in the pool’s smooth mirror where the water 
lilies rest, 

Reflects the many diamonds bright that twinkle in 
the sky, 

And lights the fragrant grasses where their dewdrop 
sisters lie, 

The spirits of the flowers that have faded through 
the day, 

Come forth and flutter dreamily where e’er the 
moonbeams play, 

They glide among the branches, in the shadows, in 
the light, 

And fill the lonely forest with the mystic sounds of 
night. 

They stoop and bless the sleeping buds that crowd 
the mosses green, 

And if you wander there, in the moonlight’s silver 
sheen, 

You may hear a faint soft rustle in the leaflets over- 
head, 

"Tis the spirits of the blossoms that have risen from 
the dead. 


—~Margaret Osborne. 








The Mind and Sickness 


By 


F. E. M. Roberts 


HE words “psychology,” “psychic” 

and kindred terms pervade the liter- 

ature of our day extensively, and 
from platform and pulpit we hear of 
“psychic treatment,” the “psychological 
moment,” ete., ete. In fact, psychology 
has apparently recently become a very in; 
teresting, not to say very fashionable 
“subject.”” For psychology—the study of 
the mind or “soul” of man—is, for the first 
time in the world’s history, being put upon 
a practical basis. ‘“Tlow does it serve or 
benefit humanity?” is the question of the 
political economist, and the humanitar- 
ian. The answer is: “What benefits the 
individuals of a race benefits the whole 
race,” and Psychology answers the defini- 
tion. Now, after centuries of vague and 
utterly unpractical theorizing about the 
mind and “soul,” Psychology has begun to 
observe, and experiments with facts, the 
result of these comparatively few  ob- 
servations and experiments has already 
proven the great importance of the study 
of Psychology to individuals and therefore 
to humanity. Indeed the predictions of 
some of the foremost medical men of the 
day is that Psychology is the one science 
to which the Twentieth Century must give 
heed. “The Secrets of the Universe,” 
says Dr. Beard, the New York Neurolog- 
ist, “‘so far as man is concerned are locked 
in the cerebral cell. The forces that 
are now filling the lunatic asylums and 
other institutions of Great Britain and 
America may yet be antagonized by high- 
er forces that shall submerge them.” “Be- 
fore the physical and moral reformer,” 
says Dr. Luckey, the celebrated Neuro- 
logist of London, “lie a vast field of psv- 
chological possibilities still to be explored.” 


The basis of these predictions lies in 
the fact that Psycho-physiologists have re- 
cently proved beyond a peradventure that 
not only does a diseased body affect the 
mind, but to a greater degree, does a dis- 
vased mind affect the body. A wrong 
mental habit invariably causes some fune- 
tional disorder—some important organ 
fails to do its proper share of work for the 
body. This, in time, weakens that special 
organ and in course of time real organic 
trouble may be brought about. The liver 
of a man, for instance, who habitually 
thinks on pessimistic lines, does not carry 
out its function properly, and the man 
pays for his lack of hope and faith—in 
frequent bilious attacks. We have also 
learned that the fit of rage which blanches 
or reddens the cheek, has, at the same 
time, not only deprived some important 
organ, or organs, of the blood necessary 
to their proper functioning, but has at the 
same time worked some mysterious change 
for the worse in the blood itself. The 
temperature at which the different cells 
of our body work best is about 9814 de- 
grees Fahr. And whether at the tropies 
or the poles, a marvelous mechanism 


maintains the temperature of the blood at 


this point with very littlevassistance from 
us. A thought of hatred, however, may 
in a moment, send it up to “boiling 
point” and in this condition it is spoilt 
food for muscle, nerve or brain cell. Dr. 
Hack Luke, in “The Influence of the 
Mind Upon the Body,” gives a number of 
instances in which drugs have acted, not 
according to their proved properties, but 
according to the expectation of the patient. 
For instance, a patient having asked for 
an aperient pill, the dispenser, by mistake, 
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gave him one composed of opium an an- 
timony, which, however, instead of pro- 
ducing drowsiness and perspiration, acted 
in the way the patient expected it to act. 

A thonght of fear is one of the most 
destructive of physiological agencies, its 
powers of harming the body is apparently 
unlimited as illustrated by the following 
incident in “The Unknown,” by Flam- 
marion. “Experiments are not wanting 
of persons dying suddenly in consequence 
of emotion. The experiment performed 
in the last century in England on a man 
condemned to death, who was made the 
subject of a study by medical men, is well 
known. The subject of the experiment” 
(Choosing death by the method he sup- 


posed the doctors were going to use, rather 
than public disgrace of being shot) ‘‘was 


fastened securely to a table with strong 
straps, his eyes were bandaged and he was 
then told that he was to be bled from the 
neck until every drop of blood had been 
drained. After this a puncture was made 
in his skin with the point of a needle ani 
a syphon arranged near his head in such 
a manner as to allow tepid water to flow 
over his neck and fall with a slight sound 
into a basin placed on the floor. At the 
end of six minutes, the condemned man, 
believing that he had lost seven or eight 
quarts of blood, died ‘by the thought of 
death.’ ” 

“The fact is,” states the late Prof. James, 
“that there is no sort of consciousness 
whatever—be it sensation, feeling or idea 
—which does not directly and of itself 
tend to discharge into ‘motor effect. The 
‘motor effect’ need not always be an outer 
stroke of behaviour. It may be only an 
alternation of the heart beats of breath- 
ing, or a modification in the distribution 
of blood such as blushing or turning pale, 
or what not. But in any case, it is there 
in some shape or other, when conscious- 
ness is there, and a belief as fundamental 
as any in modern psychology, is the be- 
lief at last attained, that conscious pro- 
cesses of any sort, conscious processes mere- 
ly as such, must pass over into motion, 
open or concealed.” 

Thoughts indeed, are “Architects of 
Fate” in the physical as well as in the 
mental and moral realms; and hope for 
suffering humanity lies in the fact that 
right thinking helps to bring about, not 
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only right mental and moral, but also 
physiological conditions. That an atti- 


tude of courage and hope, for instance, 
will not only cause better circulation of 
the blood, but will also improve its quality. 

It is the scientific observing and record- 
ing of facts of this kind that has brought 
about the world-wide Mind-cure Move- 
ment of our day, which exists among lay 
organizers under the different names of 
Christian Science, Metaphysics, Mental- 
therapeutics, mind-healing, ete., The gen- 
eral scientific term is psychotherapy. 

This is no new power of the mind. One 
need merely recall the numerous and var- 
ied cures that have been made through all 
ages without the use of drugs to know that 
it must be an old one. The “Medicine 
Man” of the poor Indian frequently ex- 
orcised the “bad-spirit,”’ the supposed 
cause of the trouble, by hideous howlings. 
Kings cured by touch: the relics of saints, 
believed in, have had the same _ power, 
while there are thousands of testimonies 
to-day to the ‘miracles’ worked at Lourdes 
and St. Anne de Beaupre and other 
shrines. 

Which is the primary influence in the 

case of sickness and health, the mind or 
the body? Whatever answer may be given 
to this question is as impossible to prove 
as that other endless question “In the be- 
ginning which came first: the chicken or 
the egg?” There is no difficulty in prov- 
ing, however, that the mind is capable of 
being the master power with all of us. 
That it uses the body, controls the body 
and in many Cases rises superior to it, as 
instanced so often by the early martyrs; 
by the dancing dervishes of Asia to-day, 
who in their religious ecstasies cut and 
gash themselves with apparently no at- 
tendant suffering or pain; by the soldier 
who fights on with bullet in arm or leg, 
by the mother who watches for days by 
the bed of a sick child with no feelings of 
weariness or hunger, her thoughts all on 
the little sufferer, by the numerous histor- 
ic cases such as that of the boy who, 
mortally wounded, brought from Ratis- 
bon, news of vic ictory to Napoleon, “a mile 
or more away. 


What are the claims of Psychotherapy 
as a healing agency? How wide are they? 
Does it claim to cure everything or only 
certain ills? It is not necessary to con- 
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sider here the claims of those pseudo- 
sciences that declare “All is mind; there is 
no matter.” Their exponents, with a 
logic not found in their literature, refuse 
to see any benefit in physical treatment. 
‘Their treatments often hear testimony by 
the unnecessary deaths of. patients to the 
fallacy of their theories and their conduct 
brings discredit upon the real scientific 
mind-healing. Such “faith-healers” deny 
the existence of pain and sickness and yet 
proclaim their power, or Faith’s power, to 
heal what to them does not ezist, the dis- 
eased body. 

The scientific exponents of psychother- 
apy, however, declare that as an independ- 
ent agent, that is, independent of physi- 
ology, the field of psychotherapy is strictly 
limited. Its exponents do not, for in- 
stance, claim to cure organic troubles and 
they prescribe, therefore, the aid of the 
specialist, for the treatment of cancer, a 
broken leg, or an infectious disease, for 
neither the faith-cure nor the mind-cure, 
they declare, is adequate treatment for the 
diseased or maimed limb or the system 
impregnated with typhoid or diphtheria 
germs: In other words, they do not claim 
the power to run an engine that is without 
a boiler, perhaps, or water, or fuel, or in 
any other way badly damaged or lacking 
in essentials; but these defects remedied 
or supplied by the expert machinist, they 
do guarantee to supply or assure the oxy- 
gen, the draft and the enkindling match, 
otherwise the energy, will and motive- 
power, without which the potential ener- 
gies stored in our well-supplied machines 
would never be liberated. And just here 
one might ask, may not Science as well 
as Faith claim, in view of its glorious 
achievements of the past, some rights to be 
considered a hand-maid of Truth? 

Psychotherapy claims pre-eminent 
rights—because of its already pre-eminent 
achievements—in the field of functional 
neurosis, that is, in all diseases rising from 
some perverted nervous condition, which 
nervous influence affects the function of 
an organ and makes it as unfit for its 
proper work in the body as though it were 
actually maimed or diseased. But some 
may ask: is psychotherapy, therefore, ap- 
plicable only to persons nervous 
by disease? Yes. But nervousness, 
we are told, is the disease of the 
age, and psychotherapy has, _ there- 
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fore, an important role to play in at- 
tending the health of the age. Dubois, 
one of the greatest Neuropathologists of 
the day, says, “I dare to state that 90 per 
cent. of dyspeptics are psychoneurotics, 
and that all these patients should have 
nothing to do with restricted diet and 
stomachic medication. In the majority 
of cases very real cases of functional dis- 
orders exist but all these troubles are 
secondary, they indicate nervous depres- 
sion. I often see patients who were just 
on the point of seeing clearly, but who 
missed it through their auto-suggestions 
(These are the thoughts suggested by the 
attitude of our own objective mind) and 
these sometimes brought about by their 
physicians—so with limited diets and ex- 
clusive diets go from bad to worse. Do 
not go about repeating the statement that 
nothing affects the temper like diseases of 
the stomach, it would be better to say 
nothing troubles the functions of the stom- 
ach like moody tempers.” 

Again, the drink or drug habit, Dubois 
declares to be a disease of the nervous sys- 
tem and can be cured, permanently cured, 
by psychotherapy, which always includes 
proper rest and good food besides the 
proper mental treatment. In fact, the 
conclusions of the most advanced psycho- 
physiologists of the day is that psychic 
disorders require psychic treatment and 
that many distressing and dangerous dis- 
orders are purely or primary psychic. 

The following abbreviated list of dis- 
eases successfully treated by Dr. Luckey, 
the celebrated neurologist of London, 
{ngland, by psychotherapy, will give an 
idea of the variety of ills that are of ner- 
vous origin. Chronic Alcoholism, Tobac- 
co Habit, Morbid Delusions, Melancholia, 
Morbid Blushing—KEpilepsy, Functional 
Paralysis, Writer’s Cramp, Stammering, 
Dyspepsia of various kinds, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Cerebral Tumor, Morbid or 
false ideas—as for instance, the constant 
feeling that some one is behind one with 
the impelling desire to look back 
and see who, ete. Dubois claims 
that for all such _ highly _ ner- 
vous people drugs are not only _in- 
adequate, but are positively injurious. The 
diseased or morbid mind is the source of 
the trouble and any cure to be permanent, 


must calm the troubled waters of the foun- 
tain. 
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The limit of the power of the mind 
over the body has still to be set and may 
be beyond our day-dreaming. We know 
that in the East, India for instance, where 
mind-control and direction are regularly 
studied and practised, adepts achieve 
power over their bodies that to us seem 
nothing short of miraculous. The Hatha 
Toga system, for instance, includes a com- 
plete series of exercises for the control of 
the physical body, so that all the muscles, 
both voluntary and involuntary, are 
brought into subjection to the will. The 
adepts in this system are called ‘Togi” 
as are also those in the Raja system. These 
iatter Togi claim to be able to free the 
mind and soul from the body and trans- 
fer the mind and soul from place to place 
without its body. 

But to return to the Hatha Toei, about 
two years ago, Prof. Von Bergmann, the 
famous surgeon, introduced one of these 
Togi to a meeting of the Berlin Medical 
Society. ‘He proved a puzzle indeed to 
the wise and learned men who comprise 
that erudite body of Berliners! Without 
apparent effort he drew up his abdominal 
organs from their proper position, leaving 
a cavity in their place. Then he pressed 
them down until his abdomen grew glo- 
bular. Then he divided them into two 
sections, right and left, with a hollow be- 
tween them. He can make the muscles of 
any part of his body tremble and shake 
like jelly. He is able to stop his pulse 
beating and can move his heart about as 
he wishes. What, exactly, the powers are 
that he puts into motion to bring about 
these singular results remained a mystery, 
even after his heart had been examined by 
Roentgen apparatus.” Needless to say, 
but few arrive at this perfection of phys- 
ical control, as the discipline and the ex- 
ercises are long and tedious, but it demon- 
strates some of the potentialities of our 
marvellous human mechanism. 

Strangely enough, though, as a lay 
movement, mind healing has spread al- 
most phenomenally within the last quar- 
ter of acentury. The professional medical 
authorities have, with amazingly few ex- 
ceptions, failed to put into practice their 
own theories. In consequence, there are 
only a few Psychiatric Hospitals in the 
world to-day. And as a further conse- 
quence, though thousands testify to the 
positive cures made by the lay exponents 


of psychotherapy, yet the ignorance of 
some of these representatives of both the 
facts of physiology and psychology does 
not make for the advancement of their 
individual followers. Mind-cures to se- 
cure the development as well as betterment 
of men, must be based as are all other 
permanently successful enterprises upon 
faith and reason. We know that mis- 
judged facts and untrue statements have 
successfully launched enterprises, but, 
these disproved, investors have not only 
lost fortune but often faith in these and 
other genuine propositions. Though faith 
is the paramount factor in all mind cures, 
(that is, the belief that you are going to be 
healed) yet Reason has, too, its part to 
play, especially in the equipment of the 
healer. 

Klwood Worcester, D.D., Ph.D., who, 
with the assistance of eminent medical 
men, has for the last four years been con- 
ducting most successfully, classes in psy- 
chotherapy at Emmanuel Church, Boston, 
without charge, says, in this connection: 

Ye encourage the patients to acquaint 
themselves with the principles involved, 
by maintaining a good library of standard 
works, ete. Faith may be strong but it 
needs accurate and skillful direction in 
order to be useful as a therapeutic,” or 
healing agent, hence the need of careful 
diagnosis, which is not merely physical 
but also moral. This is not a task which 
every shepherd is qualified to perform. It 
requires careful observation of tempera- 
ment, capacity and idiosynerasy which 
will tax the resources of the most gifted 
man. This study of conscience, this an- 
alysis of a life’s experience in order to dis- 
cover the cause of the present disturbance 
and to trace its history, requires time, 
sympathy and some psychological acute- 
ness—motives which powerfully affect one 
man will have absolutely no effect upon 
another. Nor is it necessary merely to 
satisfy the reason, the will also must be 
aroused, possibly from the slumber of 
vears. The task we are attempting is 
above all a moral undertaking, it demands 
moral qualities of the highest orders, in- 
tuition, sympathy, kindness of heart, and 
an absolutely inexhaustible patience.” 

A new thought, a new conceptior: of our 
relation to the Universe, to God, will sud- 
denly “touch the button,” to use a fam- 
iliar illustration, that sets in motion that 
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mysterious, marvellous inner mechanism 
of the mind and a “new man” is made 
then and there, physically, mentally or 
morally. Innumerable authentic cases 
might be cited in proof of this and each 
one of us, perhaps, can recall at least one 
case where “a changed person from that 
day,’ as we say, was the result of a new 
hope introduced into that life, a sudden 
shock, or a deep love, something that in 
an instant changed the whole current of 
thought. In Harold Begbee’s wonderful 
book “Twice Born Men,” numerous in- 
stances are given of “re-created men.” In 
one instance, “The Puncher,” once a fam- 
ous pugilist whose record was that never 
once was he beaten by his own weight, be- 
came, through drink, “an object of fear.” 
The state into which he had sunk can only 
be understood by a medical man. This 
man conceived a hatred for his wife and 
at last determined to murder her and end 
his life by dying game upon the scaffold. 
“With a butcher’s knife concealed upon 
his person, he goes into a tavern for a 
drink. Standing at the bar he sees a vi- 
sion of his wife murdered just as he had 
planned, just as he had desired, sees that 
he had died game upon the scaffold just 
as he had determined, but with it—the 
despairing knowledge that he was still not 
at rest. Somewhere in the universe, dis- 
embodied and appalingly alone, his soul 
was unhappy. This was the vision. With 
it, he saw the world pointing at his son 
and saying, ‘that’s young whose 
father was hanged for murdering hits 
mother. A wave of shame came over 





him. He came out of his vision with this 
sense of horror drenching his thought.” 
The result was a re-created man and his 
conversation has stood the test of many 
trying years. Harold Begbee asks: “How 
did shame come to that utterly depraved 
and hardened man? And what in the 
language of psychology is shame? How 
does grey, matter become ‘“‘ashamed”’ of 
itself? 

“Tt is difficult,” says Ray Stannard 
Baker, in his book, “The Spiritual Un- 
rest,” “to convey any idea of the eager- 
ness with which suffering women, Protes- 
tants, Catholics, Jews, and non-believers, 
have come to Emmanual Church in search 
of the new life. Where once the ministers 
were compelled to go out and urge men 
to come in (and this, notwithstanding the 
fact that Emmanual Church has for years 
been doing the finest institutional and set- 
tlement work of any Church in America) 
it is difficult now to find room or time for 
all who come. All sorts of cases have 
been treated by Dr. Worcester and Dr. 
McComb and the lives of many women 
have been utterly transformed; from 
weak, hopeless, complaining, suffering be 
ings they have been changed to hopeful 
happy, courageous beings.” 

When, may we ask, will the pastors and 
medical men of Canada wake to the facts 
of modern psychology and_ physiology, 
and the testimony of modern research to 
the faith cures of Christ and the early 
Church? “And He did not many works 


there, because of their unbelief.” —(Mat. 
13 ¢., 58 v.). 




















One Of Many 


By 


Ella Middleton Tybout 


T was noon on University avenue, and 
I the July sun had been shining many 

hours. Heat radiated from the pave- 
ments, the roadway, and even from the 
people on the street, who moved languid- 
ly, as though reluctant to make the effort 
necessary to reach their destinations. On 
the trees the leaves hung limp and life- 
less, bearing but slight resemblance to the 
fresh green of their early springtime. 

July noon in the provincial capital, 
with the thermometer crawling higher 
every moment, and a long afternoon of 
blazing sunlight yet to be endured! 

At twelve o’clock the Provincial Govern- 
ment offices opened their doors and emit- 
ted a stream of listless humanity for the 
brief time considered ample for refresh- 
ment of the Civil Service inner man or 
woman. 

From the big granite building in which 
certain administrative offices were located 
two men emerged, and paused before des- 
cending the steps. 

“Good Lord!,’ “What 
a day.” 

His face was large and red, and he mop- 
ped it vigorously. Prosperity and pers- 
piration exuded impartially from every 
pore, and his forehead shone in opposition 
to the diamond ring glittering on the 
third finger of his plump left hand. 

His companion glanced at the thermo- 
meter hanging in the portico. His face 
was thin and pale, with lines about the 
mouth and eves. The skin was dry and 
parched, and his general aspect resembled 
the foliage in the avenue that hung wilt- 
ed and dejected upon its stalks. 

“Two degrees worse than this time yes- 
terday,” he remarked, and unfurled an 
umbrella preparatory to plunging into the 


ejaculated one. 


white expanse of the sun-baked avenue. 
The elder man laid a detaining hand up- 
on his arm. 

“See here, Wheeler,” he said, “I want 
you to come and lunch with me. I’ve 
got a motor waiting—no use to walk when 
we can ride. We can talk over the matter 
of those engines just as well, and a bit bet- 
ter, at the Royal Alec as at the Agricul- 
tural Department.” 

“That is very good of you, Mr. Coving- 
ton, but really——” Wheeler paused un- 
certainly. 

“No excuses,” said Covington. “T really 
want you, and you can’t deny that riding 
is a whole lot better than walking to- day. 
What a chap you are! I never can get 
you to break bread with me, though I try 
it every time I’m in town. Don’t be a 
chump, but come on.” 

Wheeler looked at the hot white wav 
that led to his usual quick-lunch room, 
and then at the motor. He knew the 
viands waiting at the end of each route 
were as different as the way that led to 
them, and he hesitated no longer. Some- 
times our physical yearnings clamor in- 
sistently and will not be repressed. 

“T’ll come with pleasure,” he said. 
sane man would walk to-day, when 
could ride.” 

In the Alexandra dining-room judici- 
ously arranged shades tempered the glare, 
electric fans cooled the air, ice clinked 
melodiously in frosty glasses, and one felt 
that life under certain circumstances was 
endurable in spite of the thermometer. 

Covington gave undivided attention to 
the order, and when it was despatched 
glanced around approvingly. 

“Not so bad, is it?” he said. 
it’s not the Empress at Victoria, 


“No 
he 


“Of course 
but it 
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does pretty well, on the whole. Come to 
Montreal some time, Wheeler, and let me 
show you the village. We'd make a night 
of it—eh?”’ 

He laughed in the frank, jolly manner 
peculiar to many stout men, and beamed 
upon the world in general. Wheeler 
smiled in return, and a longing for a per- 
sonally conducted tour of Montreal arose 
within him. ‘The arrivai of the waiter 
with cocktails, ice cold and perfectly mix- 
ed, here created a diversion. 

“Go right to the spot, don’t they?” re- 
marked Covington, setting down his glass. 
Wheeler agreed, but welcomed the chilled 
grapefruit and Little Neck clams that fol- 
lowed, for he was beginning to feel pleas- 
antly hungry—a sensation he had almost 
forgotten. 

The lunch was well chosen and good, 
and as it progressed a tranquil and bland 
sensation stole through Wheeler’s veins 
and permeated his being. He felt at peace 
with the world, and when coffee and 
cigars appeared, he accepted them as a 
matter of course. He even forgot to 
notice, when he took a match from Cov- 
ington’s silver box, that his cuff was fray- 
ed and not entirely fresh, while his com- 
panion’s linen was quite immaculate. 

“Well,” said Covington, “as I was say- 
ing, Wheeler, I’d like to show you about 
my city. We'll do the town when you 
come on to test those engines.” 


“T only wish you might. But you 
know the engines—well, I told you this 
morning.” 

Covington gave his jolly laugh. 

“Perfect rot!” he said. “Why, those 
little machines are the best ever, and you 
know it.” 


“T don’t say they are not good, Mr. 
Covington, but they are not quite up to 
our specifications.. I’m mighty sorry, but 


there is really no use for you to bid at 
all.” 


“Now, see here,” said Covington, “let’s 
talk the thing over sensibly. The trouble 
is not with our engines, but with your 
specifications. Who drew them up?” 

“T did.” 

“Well, they’re all right up to a certain 
point, but when you came to capacity, I 
think you made a mistake of half a kilo- 
watt. Didn’t you?” 


“No,” said Wheeler, slowly; “no, I did 
not. That was the size of engine they 
wanted.” 

“They?” 

“Yes, the board of officers. They de- 
cide on what they want, you know, and 
I carry out their orders.” 

“And do you agree with them?” 

“They should know more about the 
subject than I do.” 

“But they don’t?” 

Wheeler was silent. His private 
opinion was that his own knowledge of 
the subject was unsurpassed, but he felt 
a delicacy about saying so in bold words. 
Covington, watching keenly from half- 
closed eyes, took his measure accurately 
and spoke with discretion. 

“All bosh! What is their opinion com- 
pared with a skilled expert like yourself? 
It would have absolutely no weight with 
a big corporation—like ours, for in- 
stance.” 

Wheeler began to feel that he had never 


before realized his own ability, but he 


shook his head with a deprecating expres- 
sion nevertheless. 

“Now, then, let us talk plainly—man to 
man.” 

Covington knocked the ashes from his 
cigar and paused an instant. 

“T’ll be frank with you, Wheeler. We 
want that contract—it’s a big thing. Not 
so much for the money, for, of course, 
we are in a position to be more or less in- 
different to that, but for the advertise- 
ment. We want to be able to say that the 
Canadian government uses our machines, 
y'know. That’s reasonable, isn’t it?” 

Wheeler acquiesced. He felt that ar- 
gument would be wasted, and, moreover, 
he was conscious of a decided inclination 
toward his companion’s point of view. 

“Then, too, there’s something else’”’— 
Covington spoke regretfully. “I’m a 
Canadian, and I’m patriotic. I’m proud 
of this country, by Gad, and I’d like to be 
sure it has the best of everything. Now, 
our machines are good—they’ve — been 
proved many times. There is nothing 
better for your purpose, and you know 
“t.”” 

“If only they were a little larger.” 

“We are not going to change our en- 
gines, because we know they’re all right; 
but you’’—Covington spoke slowly and 
distinctly—“you are going to change 
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those specifications, because your judg- 
ment tells you they are wrong.” 

Wheeler gave an involuntary move- 
ment of repudiation, but the other was 
still speaking: 

“You bring them down one-half a kilo- 
watt, and we’ll get the contract, for we 
‘an well afford to underbid all the other 
competitors. We get the contract, the 
government gets good machines, and you 
get five thousand dollars for your per- 
sonal account. Everybody satisfied and 
happy, and no kick coming anywhere. 
See?”’ 

Wheeler saw. He gazed before him 
as if fascinated, and the cigar in his hand 
went out from lack of attention. Behind 
its bank of palms the stringed orchestra 
played. 

Wheeler heard it, dimly, as from a dis- 
tance. He also heard Covington’s voice, 
remote indeed, but definite and clear. 

“When the specifications are printed 
the change will be due to a typographical 
error. If not, and any unpleasantness 
should come your way—well, then, there’s 
a berth waiting for you in the Great 
Amalgamated Electric Company, at 
double your pay here. We need able men 
as well as the government. Think it 
over.” 

With abrupt change of manner, he set- 
tled the bill and looked at his watch. 

“I’m off to Montreal on the 10.30,” he 
remarked. “I’ll send you back to the De- 
partment, and then the motor will take 
me to the hotel. Ill look in to-morrow 
afternoon and see what’s doing. Think 
over our conversation, Wheeler. I’m a 
man of my word, and, whatever happens, 
you won’t play a losing game. So long” 

Wheeler returned to his desk with a 
strange sense of unreality. Mechancically 
he went to the book provided for the pur- 
pose and there recorded the fact that his 
lunch had consumed two hours and a half 
instead of the alloted sixty minutes. More- 
over, he did not care if it had. Well fed 
and refreshed, and with a feeling of in- 
dependence as pleasant as it was unusual, 
he was inclined to snap his fingers at de- 
partmental restrictions, if not to ignore 
them completely. 


The afternoon wore on. Electric fans 
stirred the stagnant air, mingling their 
buzzing with the incessant click of type- 
writers, and the atmosphere of the crowd- 


ed room grew steadily heavier and more 
intolerable. 

At his desk Wheeler sat with the type- 
written copy of the specifications before 
him, and a pen in his nand. It was quite 
ridiculously easy. ‘They had been read 
and approved, and were ready for the 
printer. A typographical error would be 
logical and easy understood. It need not 
be discovered until the contract was 
awarded, since he would read the proof. 
The pen was dipped once more in the 
ink, and again allowed to dry as the hands 
of the clock revolved slowly. 

“Thank goodness!” ejaculated a steno- 
grapher, as she closed ca machine, and 
Wheeler realized that it was _half-past 
four. 


“T won’t do it,” he decided. “I guess 
I’m man enough not to be bribed.” 

Pushing away the papers with a sense 
of relief, he prepared to go home. 

Wheeler was a type of man prevalent 
in most departments of the provincial gov- 
ernment. Bovn with a desire for know- 
ledge and no money to acquire it, he had 
worked his way through MeGill, special- 
izing on electricity and engineering and 
oraduating creditably. Then he faced 
the world with his diploma for an asset, 
and a sheaf of unpaid bills for liabilities. 
Contrary to expectations, the large com- 
panies did not immediately clamor for his 
services. Most of them were already sup- 
plied with satisfactory electrical engineers 
and had a waiting list in case of vacancies 

Meanwhile he must live, so he took the 
Government examination. The Agricul- 
tural Department, it appeared, was in 
need of expert knowledge in connection 
with irrigation works, and the four figures 
of the salary looked large when compared 
to mere ciphers. 


“Tt will do for something temporary,” 
he told his friends. “Of course I only 
mean to stay until I can get on my feet 
and look about a bit.” 


After seven years he was still there, 
waiting to get on his feet. At the end of 
the first year, having paid his debts, he 
married and immediately contracted new 
ones. Renting a small house, he furnish- 
ed it on the instalment plan, spending 
happy hours with Emmy wandering 
among the mazes of golden oak and ve- 
neered mahogany, and listening to the se- 
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ductive voice of the salesman explaining 
the convenience of monthly payments. 

Kimmy wanted Nottingham curtains for 
the bay window in the parlor—they gave 
an air to the room never to be obtained 
from plain muslin. She also wanted a 
piano, so she could play softly to him in 
the evenings when he came home tired 
from work. Dust accumulated on the lid 
of the piano long before it was paid for, 
because by the end of the first year un- 
expected contingencies arose that kept 
Emmy busy—among them the advent of 
little Bill and the bills of nurse and doc- 
tor. 

Time went on. His family increased, 
his work increased, the cost of living in- 
creased, and his pay remained the same. 
Why, indeed, should it change? Colleges 
turned out bunchés of impecunious elec- 
trical engineers every year and the Prov- 
ince could always get one for whatever 
it chose to pay. The Legislature exclaim- 
ed at the expenses of the departments. 
Why, therefore, be extravagant and pay 
more for knowledge that might, if neces- 
be obtained for less? 





sary, 
So Wheeler remained, growing daily 
more morose and discontented. Yet he 


continued helping turn the treadmill that 
eround the governmental grist because he 
dared not exchange an inadequate cer- 
tainty for an uncertain competence. And 
every month his money melted like snow 
beneath the sun. 

After dinner that night he sat on his 
doorstep with the evening paper unopened 
in his hand. He was conscious of an in- 
tense longing for the material things of 





life—well-cooked food, good clothes, cool- 
ing drinks, automobiles, yachts, and all 


the other roses that carpet the pathway of 
the well-to-do. He had never been accus- 
tomed to these things, and they were as 
remote from his horizon as the stars in 
the sky. Nevertheless, he knew that they 
existed for other men, and with all his 
soul he wanted them himself. 

After a while Emmy came and sat be- 
side him. She was flushed and moist, the 
result of washing the dinner dishes in 
the steaming kitchen, and her fair hair 
lay in damp strings across her forehead. 
All the brightness he had loved had faded 
from this hair, even as the glad light ap- 
peared no more in her blue eyes at his ap- 
proach. Emmy had grown from a ro- 
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mantic girl into a fretful woman, chiefly 
for lack of a few things not absolutely 
necessary to insure existence, but very 
vital to give it light and color. 

She had quite a budget of domestic 
items to retail. Milk had increased in 
price half a cent a quart; little Bill had 
fallen downstairs and bumped his head 
badly; the butcher had been disagreeable 
again about last month’s bill; the baby 
had cried all day—she did not see how 
he could get through his second summer 
in this awful heat. The children? She 
had sent them to a near-by park with 
Clara. ; 

“You might find something to say to 
me, Arthur,” she complained. ‘You go 
out every day and see people, but you 
never have anything to tell me when you 
come home.” 

Wheeler realized that this was true, and 
roused himself to tell her about his lunch, 


describing each course minutely. She lis- 
tened with the abstracted expression of 


one whose thoughts are far away, and 
made no comment. 

So silence reigned, and the twilight 
deepened. With evening came the breath- 
less heat and stillness peculiar to this par- 
ticular city’s summer nights. The sun, 
to be sure, was gone, but no breeze stirred 
the limp leaves, and no life freshened the 
air, heavy with the effluvia of the asphalt 
street. 

“Arthur” y spoke slowly and 
with evident reluctance—‘Arthur there is 
something I must tell you—something un- 
pleasant.’ 

He turned and looked at her, 
did not meet his eyes. 

“Tell me,” he said, 

She hesitated a moment, then moved 
closer, whispering a few words. And what 
she told him concerned themselves alone. 

“You are sure?” he said. 

“Quite’ sure.” 

Wheeler looked away from her down 
the quiet street. A little group had just 
turned the corner. It was composed of 
Clara, the half-grown servant girl, and his 
two children. She pushed a go-cart in 
which fretted the sleepy baby, while little 
Bill, tired and hot, clung whimpering to 
her skirt. 

Quite suddenly Wheeler seemed to be 





but she 


“and get it over.” 


precipitated a year further on. He saw 
himself next July sitting on the same 
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steps, wearing the same garments, and 
watching Clara turn the corner. <A child 
was on each side of her, but she still push- 
ed the go-cart. 

A choking sound recalled him to the 
present, and he saw his wife, her face 
buried in her hands, sobbing uncontroll- 
ably. 

“Oh, Arthur,” she cried, “don’t, don’t, 
look like that! I can’t help it, and it’s 
worse for me than it is for you anyhow.” 

Two hours later Wheeler stood in the 
corridor of the Agricultural Department 
and requested the key of his office from a 


watchman. The man knew him and 
handed it over promptly. 

“Working nights?” he said. 

“Too hot to do anything else,” return- 


ed Wheeler, and wearily began the long 
ascent of the stairway. 

It was strange to be alone in the fa- 
miliar room. Turning on the _ electric 
light over his desk, he sat down and wiped 
the drops of moisture from brow and lips. 
Then he reached for the papers he had 
put aside a few hours previous and dipped 
his pen in the ink. 

With compressed lips and steady hands 
he turned the typewritten pages, altering 
a figure here and there, and = scanning 
them carefully to be sure not one was over- 
looked. When he had finished he replac- 
ed his pen, and again wiped his brow. 

“God!” he breathed, and pushed away 
the papers. 

A glass door beside him led to a stone 
balcony. He opened it and stepped out. 
Ile sat upon the wide stone baluster and 
leaned his head against the wall of the 
building. He sat there motionless, and 
the moments passed unnoticed, until at 
last a sort of calmness stole over him. He 
felt no regret for what he had done, now 
that it was an accomplished fact. All the 
bills should be paid, Emmy and the child- 
ren should go to the seashore, and in the 
fall a competent maid should help Clara 
with the housework. Emmy should have 
the rest and care she needed. He had 
done it, and he was glad it was over. What 
allegiance did he owe the ‘overnment, 
anyhow? 

Down beneath him was the local House 
of Parliament. He could see the white 
domes of the building, but the building 
itself was dark, for the lawmakers had 
fled to the Jakes, after refusing to consider 


an appeal for advance in pay of civil em- 
ployes. His face darkened as he looked 
at the place, and involuntarily he clinch- 
ed his hands. 

“P— them!” he said aloud. 
for them I could be honest.”’ 

Then he left the moonlit baleony to join 
Kimmy in the stuffy front room, where he 
law awake until morning. 

When Wheeler reached his desk next 
day, a red-haired, freckled boy stood at 
the window looking out. He was a tem- 
porary appointment, fresh from the High 
School, and bubbling over with health and 
good nature. When his three months 
were up he would vanish from their hori- 
zon, but meanwhile he was popular in the 
room. 

He now 
little. 

“Morning, 


“But 


nodded affably, and moved a 


’ he said. 


“T’ll take myself 


off where | belong in a minute. I just 
came over to -°° the flag go up.” 

“The flag? 

“Uh-huh. On the Parliament Build- 
ings.” 

“Oh, yes.” Wheeler opened his desk. 


“So you like to see it?” 

The boy nodded. 

“Don’t you?” he asked. 

“Why—yes, I guess so.” 

The raising of the Government flag had 
long ago ceased to interest Wheeler. He 
merely glanced at it now and then when 
he wished to know whether the House was 
sitting or not. Not so, Young Canada 
beside him, who as yet had no grievance 
against his Government. 

“There she goes!” 
her?” 

Wheeler turned and looked also at the 
big flag slid up the staff and spread its 
red expanse in the morning sunlight. 

“Pretty, ain't it?” said the boy, and 
continued without waiting for a reply: 
“Gee! Wouldn’t Champlain or some of 
them fellows be surprised if they could see 
it?” 

“Why?” 

Wheeler asked the question idly. He 
wished his visitor would go, for he wanted 
to take a look at his last night’s work and 
send it to the printer. Bat the boy was in 
no hurry; he seated himself on a corner 
of the desk and prepared for conversa- 
tion. 


he exclaimed. “See 
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“Why?” Well, just look at the flag. 
It usn’t to mean so much. But now—-a 
fellow’s glad to be Canadian! L pluribus 
unum, y’know, and all that.” 

“Yes,” agreed Wheeler, without en- 
thusiasm. 

The boy went again to the window and 
looked out. 

“See her float,” he said. “TI sort-a like 
to watch it, but—” 

“Well?” 

“You'll laugh, I reckon, but—well, I 
wouldn’t want to look at it if I’d done any 
mean, low-down trick. Say, let down easy 
on things you want copied to-day, won't 
you? It’s hotter’n blazes 

Ile went over to his own desk, and 
promptly forgot the conversation. Wheel- 
er also began the day’s routine, but more 
than once he found himself looking over 
at the Buildings, where the colors of the 
flag gleamed in the strong sunlight. Thev 
were fast colors, no sun could fade them, 
and they held the eye insistently. 

He was tired and languid from lack of 
sleep, and very irritable. Everything 
fretted him, and he could not concentrate 
his mind upon his work. Twice he rang 
for a messenger to send the specifications 
to the King’s Printer, but when the man 
appeared he made another errand for him 
and kept the papers on his desk. 

Ten o'clock, eleven, half-past eleven. 
The clock ticked on, and Wheeler aban- 
doned all pretence of work, sitting idle at 
his desk, pen in hand, even as he had sat 
there yesterday afternoon. He did not 
see the words before him. Instead, from 
every page he turned Emmy looked at 
him with wistful eyes; Emmy -— who 
ought to be still young, but was not, and 
who needed a rest. 

Then, quite suddenly, he saw Coving- 
ton’s round red face, and heard his voice 
in hearty greeting. He knew just what 
would follow. They wouid dine at the 
Willard, where it was cool, and_ there 
was music. With the coffee and cigars 
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would come a folded slip of pink paper— 
he could see Covington’s fat hand search- 
ing for it in his waistcoat pocket, and 
could almost feel his own fingers closing 
upon it. Then he would go home, and 
to-night Emmy would not complain that 
he had nothing to tell her. Covington 
would soon be here now. What was it he 
had said? 

“What happens, you cannot play a los- 
ing game.” 

Over in the corner, the red- haired boy 
hammered his typewriter, doing his best 
in his special line and careful not to make 
mistakes. In his swivel-chair Wheeler 
went over words and figures, familiar now 
to the point of nausea and repellant to his 
eyes. 

Then, quite without his own volition. 
his hand sought the pen and dipped it in 
the ink. Once more he turned the pages, 
this time replacing his last night’s work 
with the original figures, writing distinet- 
ly, and careful to make no mistake. 

He worked in a detached manner, as 1f 
the subject had no personal interest for 
him, but must be finished as soon as pos- 
sible. He felt as if he were dreaming, but 
would wake soon, and he wished he 
might sleep indefinitely. 

The last page reached, he pushed the 
button for the messenger. Then he turn- 
ed in his chair, and his tired eyes looked 
out over the Parliament Buildings, where 
the flag hung in straight limp folds against 
its staff. But as he gazed a puff of wind 
rippled these folds, finally raising it and 
spreading it against the blue background 
of the sky. Wheeler watched it until, the 
— gone, it drooped again upon the 
staif. 


“E pluribus unum,’ he muttered to 


himself. “One fool among many.” 
Then, aware of the waiting messenger, 
he handed him the papers. 
“Tere,” he said, “take these specifica- 


tions to the printer, and be quick about 
it. ”? 
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PERMANENT STEEL BRIDGE OF THE NEW ERA 


EZ Viaduct over Old Man River in Alberta, the kind of structure which is superseding 
the wooden trestle. 


Millions for Railroad Improve- 


ments in Canada 


By 


W. Arnot{Craick 


HE whistling of the air brakes 

on the seventeen hundred pas- 

senger and seven hundred freight 
trains, which are despatched over 
the steam railroads of Canada from 
Atlantic to Pacific every day of 
the year, is forever calling the attention 
of the traveler to the wonderful process 
of evolution through which the railroad 
systems of the country are passing. There 
is no standing still. Even the smallest 
road must needs fall in with the march 
of progress and adopt those improvements 
and betterments which are essential to its 


continued existence. It is an interesting 
study to trace out how the employment of 
some one new device often leads inevitably 
to a whole chain of alterations in road- 
bed, mechanism, and equipment, costing 
millions of money. 

The movement towards a more modern 
and efficient system of railroading in Can- 
ada dates from about the year 1897. Prior 
to that time there had been some years of 
rentrenchment. The United States and 
Canada had passed through a period of 
hard times, which had led the manage- 
ments of railroads on both sides of the 
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A LOCOMOTIVE OF THE OLD ERA 


This was the first engine built by the C.P.R. It weighed forty tons and could travel 
nicely on a fifty pound rail. 


line to adopt a policy of economy in all 
departinents of operation, This policy, he- 
cessitated as it was by financial stringency 
itt the first place, Was continued for some 
time after the return of more prosperous 
times had .reudered it no longer essential. 
lt took form in one direction, at least. im 


the building of larger locomotives, capable 
of hauling longer and heavier trains, and 
of bigger cars, with much greater carrying 
capacity. Then, in order to make the run- 
ning of these heavier trains safer and 
more expeditious, the railroad companies 
hecame immediately involved in a_prae- 








THE PROGENITOR OF THE 








MODERN LOCOMOTIVE 


Built in 1859, this engine hauled the Royal train in which the Prince of Wales 
travelled in Canada in 1860. 
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A LOCOMOTIVE OF THE NEW ERA 


This 150 ton monster requires a hundred pound rail to support it. Its advent has meant 
the scrap-heap for much railroad equipment. 


tical reconstruction of their entire road- 
bed, at a cost, oftentimes, in excess of the 
cost of original construction. 

This work of reconstruction is still in 
process in many parts of Canada. It is 
being forced on the railroads by the exi- 
gencies of a situation which demands that 
no one road can afford to lag behind an- 
other in its efforts to carry freight and 
passengers as cheaply, safely and rapidly 
as possible. The story of railroad devel- 
opment in Canada along -these lines will 
prove a revelation to those who are inclin- 
ed to think that railroad companies only 
make their large expenditures on the con- 
struction of new lines. 

But the introduction of heavier engines 
and cars on Canadian railroads was ‘only 
made feasible, after all, by the invention 
of the air brake. This wonderful con- 
trivance has done more to revolutionize 
railroading than almost any other inven- 
tion since the locomotive itself was first 
constructed. Without its aid the operation 
of the heavy transcontinental and inter- 
national expresses which rush across Can- 
ada with such tremendous momentum 
would be attended with so much danger 
that it would be next to impossible to run 
them safely and satisfactorily. 

Most Canadians can recall the days of 
the hand brake, when brakemen were ac- 
customed to run along the tops of the 
freight cars or through the aisles of the 
passenger coaches, setting the brakes by 
twisting an iron wheel at the end of each 
car. The comparative lightness of the cars 
in those days made this method of control 
practicable, but to-day it would be no easy 
matter to stop a heavy express train, tra- 
veling at high speed, by hand power alone. 

The invention of George Westinghouse 


Was revolutionary in its results. [From its 
practical application Lo railroading dates 
the growth of modern railroad equipment 
It had in it the germ of all the thous:und 
and one lprovements and betterme — 

which have gone to make the gine wie ral! 

road the smooth and perfect mechanism it 
is to-day. 

Westinghouse’s invention was irresis- 
tible. No railroad COMmMpany, HO Thiatter 
how conservative, could afford to ignore 
it. It was taken up ion gy ‘re and no- 
where more quickly than by the leading 
Canadian roads. Despite the huge cost 
involved in equipping locomotives and 
cars with the system, its advantages were so 
patent, that before “Ain most of the rolling 
stock in the country was under its control. 
To-day, out of the 132,681 cars of all des- 
criptions on Canadian railroads, 125,521 
are furnished with the air brake equip- 
ment. At an average cost of fifty dollars 
for a freight car, $150 for a passenger 
coach and $900 for a locomotive, the rail- 
road companies have spent in the neigh- 
borhood of ten millions for air brakes on 
their locomotives and cars. 

Thus dawned the era of the new Can 
adian railroad—not with any flourish of 
trumpets or display of fireworks, but im- 
perceptibly, almost, and with a resistless 
force, which nothing could prevent. 

To illustrate the way in which locome 
tives have increased in size and weiht 
during the past fifteen or twenty years. 
one need only refer to th popular fallac 
of calling a hig engine a “mogul,’ ice 
paper readers are regaled with lurid ae 
counts of how “a big mogul” hurls itself 
out of the di irk ness upon “a little Passel 
ger engine’ and smashes it to -sinither 
eens. Such descriptions sound very amus 
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CONDEMNED AND SUPERSEDED 


The famous Victoria Tubular Bridge across the St. Lawrence, which was one of the 
wonders of the world for many years. 


ing to railroad men. In reality, the 
mogul engine in the collision is probably 
the small one of the two. Fifteen to 
twenty years ago the mogul, which is the 
name technically given to a locomotive 
having three pairs of driving wheels and 
a single pair of truck wheels, was really a 
big engine, but to-day it is ordinarily one 
of the smallest engines in use. As a mere 
question of size, the average engine of the 
old era weighed 40 tons, without tender, 
having a capacity of 65 per cent. The big- 
gest engine in use in Canada to-day, is 
of the “Articulated” type, weighs 150 tons 
and has a capacity of 270 per cent. 

Kivery traveler must have been impress- 
ed with the immense increase both in size 
and weight of the passenger coaches now 
in ordinary use in Canada over those in 
use twenty years ago. Llere again figures 
will demonstrate this increase more clearly 
than any other method of description 
The wretched and, to us, uncomfortable 
coaches of the eighties only weighed on 
the average 25 tons. The big and luxuri- 
ous coaches which are being built for Can- 
adian roads to-day tip the scales at 45 to 
55 tons. 

And as for the freight cars, the change 
has been just as notable. Not so very many 
years ago a box ear, only twenty-four 
feet long, was no uncommon sight. Then. 
during the eighties, the standard had risen 
to thirty-three feet. To-day it is 36 ft. 
8 in. By the discarding of the smaller 
cars from year to year, and the substitu- 
tion of larger cars, the average tonnage of 
freight cars is steadily increasing. In 
1907 it stood at 27.6 tons; in 1910 it had 
advanced to 29.1 tons. In the same way 
the average amount of freight carried by 
each car during the course of the year 
has grown from 545 tons in 1908 to 622 


tons in 1910. Freight cars capable of 
holding 55 tons are now being used in 
Canada. 

For the year ending June 30, 1910, it 
cost the railroads of Canada the sum of 
$8,812,778.25 for the purchase of ties, 
rails, ballast, other track material, and the 
construction of tunnels, bridges, trestles 
and culverts. ‘This expenditure comes 
under the heading of maintenance of 
way, and illustrates forcefully what the 
railroads have to spend annually to keep 
their roadbed in condition for the opera- 
tion of trains, which are becoming every 
year bigger and heavier. 

Consider the item of steel rails. At the 
beginning of the new era, Canadian roads 
were as a rule equipped with rails weigh- 
ing sixty pounds to the yard. For carry- 
ing the rolling stock of the previous de- 
cade these rails were entirely satisfactory, 
and they would even have done later on in 
sections where traflic is light. But on 
main lines, where trains are run at fre- 
quent intervals, and the wear on the rails 
is severe, their usefulness was over im- 
mediately the day of the heavier train 
dawned. Heavier rails had to be substi- 
tuted at once. From sixty pounders, the 
standard rose to seventy-two pounders, 
then to eighties, and to-day the average 
rail weighs about 85 pounds to the yard, 
with hundred pound rails on some sec- 
tions, where the wear is particularly 
heavy. . 

While under ordinary circumstances 
the life of a rail extends from about ten 
to twelve years, owing to the changes out- 
lined above, tracks have had to be relaid 
at intervals of from 7 to 9 years. When 
the thousands of miles of road are taken 
into consideration (a total of 26,230 miles 
on June 30, 1910) the immense expense 
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THE SUPPLANTING STRUCTURE 


The Victoria Jubilee Bridge, tne erection of which, at immense cost, became imperative 
when the era of heavier equipment dawned. 


of this particular kind of reconstruction 
work is abundantly apparent. Roads like 
the Canadian Pacific and the Grand 
Trunk have to maintain a complete track- 
laying equipment all the year round, con- 
sisting of trains of flat cars, boarding cars, 
ete., manned by a gang of track layers 
The new rail bill of the C. P. R. for 1910 
was nearly $400,000, most of which was 
spent in re-laying old tracks. 

Of course the substitution of new rails 
for old does not mean that the old rails 
are unnecessarily of no further use. They 
are not a dead loss to the railway com- 
pany. A process of culling is carried on. 
The best of the old rails are reserved for 
repair purposes or for use on branch lines. 
The next best go into sidings or unimport- 
ant branches, and only the poorest are 
scrapped. 

While the running of heavier trains has 
occasioned the discarding of light rails, it 


has not necessarily involved’ = any 
serious changes in_ the character 
of the ties on which the = rails 


are laid. ‘The life of the average wooden 
tie in Canada is from six to ten years, and 
when its life is exhausted, it is used for 
firewood in section houses or otherwise dis- 
posed of. But one change has been found 
necessary by the laying of heavier rails, 
and that is in the placing of the ties. 
While twenty years ago the ties were plac- 
ed with centres twenty-four inches apart, 
now they are laid with only a distance of 
from eighteen to twenty inches between 
centres. This means that in a given 
stretch of track from twenty-five to thirty- 
three per cent. more ties are needed than 
was formerly the case. 

But this is not all. The greater cost of 
ties at the present day must also be taken 
into consideration. Ties now cost from 


one hundred to one hundred and twenty- 
five per cent. more than they did twenty 
years ago. ‘This heavy increase has led 
to the chemical treatment of the wood by 
some American roads, with the object of 
lengthening the period of use, and doubt- 
less Canadian roads will soon have to give 
serious attention to the adoption of a 
similar policy. The tie bill of Canadian 
roads is now three million and a half 
a year. 

Ilowever, the wear and tear on rails 
and ties, occasioned by the fast running of 
heavy engines and cars, has caused such 
friction between the rails and the ties, that 
in order to save the latter from early des- 
truction, it has of recent years been found 
necessary to introduce what are known as 
tie plates—flat pieces of metal, with or 
without shoulders, resting on the ties, and 
on which the rails are laid. These are 
calculated to prevent the wearing away of 
the wood and spreading of track. They 
are now being generally used and_ the 
equipping of a section of road with them 
naturally involves heavy expense, both in 
the purchase and the laying of the plates. 

And then again the item of ballasting 
must be remembered. The relaying of 
the tracks has necessitated the use of a 
great deal more ballast in order to give 
the track the evenness and _ solidarity 
which it needs more than ever under pres- 
ent conditions. Ballast cost the railways of 
Canada about a million dollars in 1910. 

But where the effect of the heavier 
equipment has been most felt is in connec- 
tion with the bridges. Before the larger 
engines could be safely run over the line, 
every bridge and trestle had to be streng- 
thened to bear the heavier load, and this 
was followed by the rebuilding of practic- 
ally every bridge in the country. Most 
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A CONTRAST IN STATIONS AND EQUIPMENT 
The G.T.R. Station in Toronto in 1857. 


of the old bridges were constructed of 
wood. These have been, and are being, re- 
placed by steel and stone or concrete struc- 
tures, erected with a big margin to make 


good any extra stress for many 
years to come. What this is cost- 
ing the railway companies may be 
gathered from the fact that the 
bill for this work in 1910 amounted to 


$2,048,471.72. 

In addition to this it has been found 
advisable to practically rebuild miles of 
road in order to straighten the lines and 
to reduce grades to a minimum. When 
the Grand Trunk started the heavy work 
of double-tracking their main line from 
Montreal to Toronto, they carried the un- 


dertaking along satisfactorily as far 
as Port Hope, and then — they 
struck a kink. West of Port 
Hope the line ran into a_ hilly see- 


tion of country where the grades were kill- 
ing. Following the lake shore the old 
road skirted the tops of the headlands and 
swung down in long curves around the 
inlets. What was to be done? Operating 
trains west of Port Hope was expensive. 
Frequently freights had to be cut in two 
and run in sections and there were often 
cases of trains being stalled on the heavy 
grades. To double-track the old road 
seemed a piece of folly and for some 
vears nothing was done. Then Charles 


Note the railway coach to the left and the rough plank platform. 


M. Hays, the little Napoleon of Railroad- 
ing, took hold of things. ‘We’ll locate an 
entirely new line wherever necessary from 
Port Hope to Port Union,” said he, ‘and 
get rid of heavy grades and sharp curves,” 
So the Grand Trunk engineers struck into 
the fine farm lands of Durham county and 
for many miles constructed a brand new 
railway, which in some places lay a full 
mile away from the old road. The gradi- 
ents were reduced from a maximum of 
1.02 per cent. to 0.50 per cent. against 
east bound traffic and from 1.03 per cent. 
to 0.66 per cent. against west bound traf- 
fic. It cost millions to do it but it reduced 
operating expenses tremendously. 

This is but one example. Recent rail- 
road history supplies many others. The 
C. P. R. double-tracking operations along 
the grain-funnel route from Winnipeg to 
Fort William necessitated the deviation of 
the road for many miles through the 
rough country west of Lake Superior. It 
cost C. P. R. shareholders from twelve to 
fifteen million dollars to do this little job, 
but resultant economies in operation 
abundantly justified the investment. 

The most spectacular of recent engineer- 
ing feats in railroad reconstruction has 
been the building of the spiral tunnels on 
the mountain division of the C. P. R. be- 
tween Field and Hector, B.C. Here was 
the situation,—a narrow mountain valley 
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A CONTRAST IN STATIONS AND EQUIPMENT 


The Sarnia Tunnel :Station, showing modern electric locomotive, heavy coaches and cement platform 


through which the Kicking Horse River 
poured tumultuously, and a railway cling- 
ing perilously between the steep slope of 
the mountain and the rushing river. It 
was only a distance of four miles between 
the two stations, but the grade reached a 
maximum of 4.5 per cent. which was 
quite enough to turn any engine driver's 
hair grey. In the light of modern con- 
ditions, this state of affairs was inbearable, 
but how could it be altered? What was 
wanted was some way of stretching out 
that four miles of track until it would be 
long enough to reduce the grade to a 
reasonable figure. Many were the sug- 
gestions offered but none were deemed 
practicable until one day a long-headed 
individual asked why, if they could not 
get distance in the open valley, they could 
not secure it by running slap into the 
mountainside, where there was anv 
amount of room to be had for the |lnst- 
ing. It was a happy thought and it prov- 
ed to be the solution of the difficulty. 
Trains now cover 8.2 miles of track in 
running between Hector and Field, part 
of which distance is consumed in circling 
round towards the interior of sky-scrap- 


ing mountains and coming out 
again at a lower level. There is 
a reduction of grade from = 4.5 


per cent. to 2.2 per cent. and while it cost 


up in the millions to achieve this result, 
look at the saving. 

The Crow’s Nest line of the C! P. R. 
between Lethbridge and Macleod used to 
be a source of much worry and expense 
to the management. It was only thirty- 
seven miles long but they were thirtv- 
seven miles of trouble, with seven degree 
curves and a 1.2 per cent. grade. More- 
over nearly three of the thirty seven miles 
were consumed in wooden bridges one of 
which was 2,933 feet long and several of 
them over 100 feet high. Though only 
built in 1897, the life of these bridges 
was nearly over by 1904 and there was 
constant fear of collapse. Traffic was 
increasing and something had to be done. 
With one sweep of the pen, the C. P. R 
cirectors obliterated the whole road and 
gave orders for a brand new railway, cost- 
ing over two million dollars. What was 
the result? A saving in distance of 5.26 
miles; in curvature of 1,735 degrees; and 
in rise and fall of 401.5 feet, with a re- 
duction in the number of bridges from 
twenty to two. One of the latter is the 
celebrated Belly River bridge at Leth- 
bridge, one of the largest in the world, 
5,027 feet long and 514 feet high at the 
highest point. 

But it was not only the roadbed of the 
railways that was affected by the advent 
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THE PRECURSOR OF THE MODERN EXPRESS 


On this primitive train, the first in Canada, our forefathers traveled in fear and 
trembling seventy years ago. 


of the new locomotive and ears. Many 
other portions of the railroad systems had 
to be changed to meet altered conditions. 
lor instance, turntables which could 

comodate moguls were not long or strong 
enough to take on modern ten wheelers 
or consolidations. Every turntable on the 
divisions where the larger engines were 
introduced had to be replaced with a big- 
ger one. Practically the same thing ap- 
plies to engine houses. The coming of 
the big engines with their greater length 
and height meant the practical demolition 
of all the old houses and the erection of 
new and larger ones. When it is recalled 


that there are over four thousand _ loco- 
motives in everyday use on Canadian rai!- 
roads, of which a majority are of the new 
type, it follows that the engine house 
er even a small per- 


space required to shelt 


centage of them is very considerable and 
must have cost a large sum. Then too 
the repair and machine shops to which 
locomotives are sent for overhauling from 
time to time, have had to undergo com: 
plete reconstruction, owing to the inade- 
quacy of their equipment for handling 
large engines. 

Even the evolution of the passenger 
coach from the light and uncomfortable 
vehicle of the eighties to the solid vesti- 
buled coach of to-day has been attended 
by an immense variety of consequent im- 
provements, involving the expenditure of 
large sums of money for their installa- 
tion. As one example consider steam 
heating which has superseded the old 
coal stove, that was not only inadequate 
but dangerous. The introduction of 
steam heating has involved the establish- 























THE LITTLE OLD FREIGHT CAR OF TWENTY YEARS AGO 


This car was only capable of accommodating 20 tons, as against 50 ton capacity in present-day cars. 
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ment at all terminal points of stationary 
steam heating plants for keeping stand- 
ing cars warm in cold weather. Travel- 
ers cannot have failed to notice the at- 
tachments in large stations for this pur- 
pose. Then the use of gas for lighting 
cars has led to the installation of gas 
plants at terminal points, from which the 
gas is piped alongside the tracks and the 
tanks on the cars are filled as required. 


and the building of a more solid and level 
roadbed has improved operating condi- 
tions considerably and has to a certain 
extent prevented the terrible loss of life 
and property which characterized rail- 
road wrecks during the era of lighter 
equipment, yet accidents still happen 
from time to time, as any reader of the 
daily press cannot fail to note. Collisions 
occur even to-day. ‘Trains are derailed. 








SPIRAL TUNNEL 











TO REDUCE GRADE 


In the middle distance will be seen the openings of a spiral tunnel, cut into 
the mountain to secure distance and reduce grade. 


Still another installation has been found 
necessary in connection with the vacuum 
cleaning of passenger coaches, which is 
now carried on regularly wherever cars 
are stored. In all three cases the railroad 
companies have had to go to big expense 
to maintain the service. Besides this the 
construction of cars with vestibules has 
been the cause of sending a lot of the old 
cars to the scrap heap, because on the finer 
trains only vestibuled coaches are used. 
While the use of heavier rolling stock 


Mishaps of various kinds frequently hap- 
pen. There is still need for the wrecking 
train, of which Kipling sings so realisti- 
cally, 
“Oh, the Empire State must learn to 
wait 
And the Cannon-ball go hang; 
When the West-bound’s ditched, and 
the tool-car’s hitched 
And it’s ’way for the Breakdown 
Gang (Tara-ra) 
"Way for the Breakdown Gang!” 
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But the old auxiliary which could 
tackle a wreck successfully not so many 
years ago, has been sent to the scrap heap 
long ere this. Its little hand crane, which 
could swing up a locomotive from the 
ditch in those days, would be quite use- 
less to-day when engines commonly weigh 
7 to 100 tons, and cars 90 
to 75 tons. The railroad companies 
have had to provide each divisional point 
on their lines with those big sixty, seven- 
ty-five or one hundred ton steam cranes, 
which are now despatched to the scene of 
wrecks. Their introduction became abso- 
lately necessary when the day of heavier 
rolling stock dawned. And it will always 
be the same whenever engines or Cars ex- 
ceed in weight the capacity of the cranes. 

A somewhat similar situation was cre- 
ated when the new standard freight car 
was backed up by the yard engine on the 
old 40 tom car scale. It simply wouldn't 
fit and in one moment every scale on the 
road was rendered practically useless. A 
wholesale discarding of the old seales be- 
came necessary and at every important 
shipping point or wherever cars are 
weighed, new scales had to be installed 
Their capacity now extends from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty tons. 
In fact so powerful are they, that engines 
can be run right over them without re- 
quiring a dead rail to relieve the extra 
load. ‘This is a great and an expensive 
change from the old twenty ton scale and 
is as good an illlustration as any of what 
the railway revolution of recent years in- 
volves in the matter of incidental equip- 
ment. 

But this is by no means all. A few 
vears ago every freight shed in the coun- 
try of any size was built with doors at 
thirty-three foot intervals, the object be- 
ing that when a train of ears was run in 
on the siding alongside, the doors of the 
cars would be exactly opposite the doors 
of the shed. As soon as the bigger and 
longer freight cars were introduced, it was 
found that this result was no longer at- 
tained and while it was hardly a_ big 
enough defeat to render the freight shed 
no longer serviceable, yet it was so in- 
convenient that in some sheds, the old 
doors were knocked out and new continu- 
ous doors substituted. These doors are 
operated between posts, which stand at 
intervals down the entire length of the 
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shed. In this way, no matter where the 


door of a car come, it will always be 
directly opposite a door in the shed. All 
new freight sheds in Canada of any size 
are now being built with the continuous 
doors on the track side. 

One other result of the advent of the 
hig engine and its train of larger cars was 
the construction of longer meeting tracks, 
or sidings, at all stations. The old train, 
consisting of fifteen or twenty thirty- 
three foot cars, could draw up on a three 
hundred and fifty yard siding and allow 
a train running in the opposite direction 
to pass quite comfortably. But, the pres- 
ent-day train of fifty to one hundred 
freight cars, would have to do some 
strange juggling (or “sawing-bye” as the 
trainmen call it) to accomplish the same 
result on the same siding. Before the 
longer trains could run properly, every 
station had to be provided with two or 
three times the length of siding it already 
possessed and this in itself was no incon- 
siderable undertaking. 

There are many other directions in 
which changes have been made necessary. 
The use of trestles and elevators for handl- 
ing coal cars has made the old-style coal 
car useless. It has been superseded by 
the new self-unloading style of car. An 
automatic device for handling the ashes 
dumped from locomotives has done away 
with the old ash pit and the shovelling of 
ashes. Automatic couplers have put the 
old link and pin coupling out of business 
with the result that on only about twelve 
per cent. of the cars in the country is the 
old-style coupling now used. The “new 
rail roader” is not conspicuous by the loss 
of fingers and the old timers look upon 
them as “dudes.” 

Incidental to the introduction of so 
many new automatic devices in the oper- 
ation of trains, the larger roads have had 
to go to the expense of equipping special 
instruction cars with these appliances, 
which are used to teach new employees 
how to handle them. They have also 
equipped cars with instruments to show 
the drawing power of engines and to de- 
termine the outline dimensions to which 
freight cars may be loaded without com- 
ing to grief against bridge abutments, the 
sides of tunnels, ete. All these have been 
rendered necessary by the use of new and 
improved methods of railroading. 


A Ramble in Aphasia 


By 


O. Henry 


Y WIFE and I parted on _ that 
morning in precisely our usual 
manner. She left her second cup 

of tea to follow me to the front door. 
There she plucked from my lapel the in- 
visible strand of lint (the universal act of 
woman to proclaim ownership) and bade 
me take care of my cold. I had no cold. 
Next came her kiss of parting—the level 
kiss of domesticity flavored with Young 
Hyson. There was no fear of the extem- 
poraneous, of variety spicing her infinite 
custom. With the deft touch of long mal- 
practice, she dabbed awry my _ well-set 
scarf pin; and then, as I closed the door, | 
heard her morning slippers pattering back 
to her cooling tea. 

When I set out I had no thought or 
premonition of what was to occur. The 
attack came suddenly. 

For many weeks I had been toiling, al- 
most night and day, at a famous railroad 
law case that I won triumphantly but a 
few days previously. In fact, I had been 
digging away at the law almost without 
cessation for many years. Once or twice 
good Doctor Volney, my friend and phy- 
sician, had warned me. 

“Tf you don’t slacken up, Bellford,” he 
said, “you'll go suddenly to pieces. Either 
your nerves or your brain will give way. 
Tell me, does a week pass in which you 
do not read in the papers of a case of 
aphasia—of some man lost, wandering 
nameless, with his past and his identity 
blotted out—and all from that little brain 
clot made by overwork or worry?” 

“T always thought,” said I, “that the 
clot in those instances was really to be 
found on the brains of the newspaper 
reporters.” 

Doctor Volney shook his head. 

“The disease exists,” he said. “You 
need a change or a rest. Court-room, 
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office and home—there is the only route 
you travel. For recreation you—read law 
books. Better take warning in time.” 

“On Thursday nights,” I said, defen- 
sively, “my wife and I play cribbage. On 
Sundays she reads to me the weekly letter 
from her mother. That law books are not 
a recreation remains yet to be establish- 
ed.” 

That morning as I walked I was think- 
ing of Doctor Volney’s words. I was feel- 
ing as well as [| usually did—possibly in 
better spirits than usual. 


I awoke with stiff and craniped muscles 
from having slept long on the incommodi- 
ous seat of a day coach. I[ leaned my head 
against the seat and tried to think. After 
a long time I said to myself: “T must have 
a name of some sort.” I searched my 
pockets. Not a card; not a letter; not a 
paper or monogram could [ find. But I 
found in my coat pocket nearly $3,000 in 
bills of large denomination. “I must be 
some one, of course,” I repeated to myself, 
and began again to consider. 

The car was well crowded with men, 
among whom, I told myself, there must 
have been some common interest, for they 
intermingled freely, and seemed in the 
best good humor and spirits. One of 
them—a stout, spectacled gentleman en- 
veloped in a decided odor of cinnamon 
and aloes—took the vacant half of my 
seat with a friendly nod, and unfolded a 
newspaper. In the intervals between his 
periods of reading, we conversed, as travel- 
ers will, on current affairs. I found my- 
self able to sustain the conversation on 
such subjects with credit, at least to my 
memory. By and by my companion 
said: 

“You are one of us, of course. Fine 
lot of men the West sends in this time, 
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I’m glad they held the convention in New 
York; I’ve never been East before. My 
name’s R. P. Bolder—Bolder & Son, of 
Hickory Grove, Missouri.” 

Though unprepared, I rose to the em- 
ergency, as men will when put to it. Now 
must I hold a christening, and be at once 
babe, parson and parent. My senses 
came to the rescue of my slower brain. 
The insistent odor of drugs from my com- 
panion supplied one idea; a glance at his 
newspaper, where ‘my eye met a conspicu- 
ous advertisement, assisted me further. 

“My name,” said I, glibly, “is Edward 
Pinkhammer. I am a druggist, and my 
home is in Cornopolis, Kansas.” 

“T knew you were a druggist,” said my 
fellow traveler, affably. “TI saw the cal- 
lous spot on your right forefinger where 
the handle of the pestle rubs. Of course, 
you are a delegate to our National Con- 
vention.” 

“Are all these men druggists?” T asked, 
wonderingly. 

“They are. This car came through 
from the West. And they’re your old- 
time druggists, too—none of your patent 
tablet-and-granule pharmashootists that 
use slot machines instead of a prescription 
desk. We percolate our own paregoric 
and roll our own pills, and we ain’t above 
handling a few garden seeds in the spring, 
and carrying a side line of confectionery 
and shoes. I tell you Hampinker, I’ve 
got an idea to spring on this convention 
——new ideas is what they want. Now, vou 
know the shelf bottles of tartar emetic 
and Rochelle salt Ant. et Pot. Tart. and 
Sod. et Pot. Tart—one’s poison. you 
know, and the other’s harmless. It’s easv 
to mistake one label for the other. Where 
do drugzists mostly keep ’em? Why. as 
far anart as possible, on different shelves. 
That’s wrong. I say keep ’em side bv 
side, so when vou want one vou can al- 
wavs compare it with the other and avoid 
mistakes. Do you eatch the idea?” 

“Tt seems to me a verv good one,” T 
said. 

“All right! When T spring it on the 
convention vou back it un. We'll make 
some of these Eastern orange-nhosphate- 
and-massage-cream professors that think 
thev’re the onlv lozenges in the market 
look like hvnodermie tablets.” 

“Tf T can be of anv aid,” T said. warm- 
ing, “the two bottles of — er ——” 
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“Tartrate of antimony and potash, and 
tartrate of soda and potash.” 

“Shall henceforth sit side by side,” I 
concluded, firmly. 

“Now, there’s another thing,” said Mr. 
Bolder. “For an excipient in manipulat- 
ing a pill mass which do you prefer—the 
magnesia carbonate or the pulverized 
glycerrhiza radiz?” 

“The—er magnesia,” I said. 
easier to say than the other word. 

Mr. Bolder glanced at me distrustfully 
through his spectacles. 

“Give me the glycerrhiza,” said he. 
“Magnesia cakes.” 

“Here’s another one of these fake 
aphasia cases,” he said, presently, hand- 
ing me his newspaper, and laying his fin- 
ger upon an aritcle. “I don’t believe in 
’em. I put nine out of ten of ’em down 
as frauds. A man gets sick of his busi- 
ness and his folks and wants to have a 
good time. He skips out somewhere, and 
when they find him he pretends to have 
lost his memory—don’t know his own 
name, and won’t even recognize the straw- 
berry mark on his wife’s left shoulder. 
Aphasia! Tut! Why can’t they stay at 
home and forget?” 

I took the paper and read, after the 
pungent head-lines, the following: 


It was 


“DENVER, June 12.—Elwyn C. 
Bellford, a prominent lawyer, is mys- 
teriously missing from his home 
since three days ago, and all efforts 
to locate him have been in vain. Mr. 
Bellford is a well-known citizen of 
the highest standing, and has enjoy- 
ed a large and lucrative law prac- 
tice. He is married and owns a fine 

‘home and the most extensive private 
library in the State. On the day of 
his disappearance, he drew quite a 
large sum of money from his bank. 
No one can be found who saw him 
after he left the bank. Mr. Bellford 
was a man of singularly quiet and 
domestic tastes, and seemed to find 
his happiness in his home and pro- 
fession. If any clue at all exists to 
his strange disappearance, it may be 
found in the fact that for some 
months he has been deeply absorbed 
in an important law case in connec- 
tion with the Q. Y. and Z. Railroad 
Company. It is feared that over- 
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work may have affected his mind. 
Every effort is being made to dis- 
cover the whereabouts of the missing 
man.” 


“Tt seems to me you are not altogether 
uncynical, Mr. Bolder,” I said, after I had 
read the despatch. “This has the sound, 
to me, of a genuine case. Why should 
this man, prosperous, happily married 
and respected, choose suddenly to aban- 
don everything? I know that these lapses 
of memory do occur, and that men do 
find themselves adrift without a name, a 
history or a home.” 


“Oh, gammon and jalap!” said Mr. 
Bolder. ‘It’s larks they’re after. There’s 
too much education nowadays. Men 
know about aphasia, and they use it for 
an excuse. The women are wise, too. 
When it’s all over they look you in the 
eve, as scientific as you please, and say: 
THe hypnotized me.’ ” 

Thus Mr. Bolder diverted, but did not 
aid, me with his comments and philoso- 
phy. 

We arrived in New York about ten at 
night. I rode in a cab to a hotel, and TI 
wrote my name “Edward Pinkhammer’” 
in the register. As I did so I felt pervade 
me a splendid, wild, intoxicating buoy- 





newly attained possibilities. I was just 
born into the world. The old fetters— 
whatever they had been—were stricken 
from my hands and feet. The future lay 
before me a clear road such as an infant 
enters, and I could set out upon it equip- 
ped with a man’s learning and experience. 


IT thought the hotel clerk looked at me 
five seconds too long. I had no baggage. 

“The Druggists’ Convention,” I said. 
“My trunk has somehow failed to arrive.” 
T drew out a roll of money. 

“Ah!” said he, showing an auriferous 
tooth, “we have quite a number of the 
Western delegates stopping here.” He 
struck a bell for the boy. 

I endeavored to give color to my role. 

“There is an important movement on 
foot among us Westerners,” I said, “‘in re- 
gard to a recommendation to the conven- 
tion that the bottles containing the tar- 
trate of antimony and potash, and the 
tartrate of sodium and potash be kept in 
a contiguous position on the shelf.” 


“Gentleman to three-fourteen,” said the 
clerk, hastily. I was whisked away to 
my room. 

The next day I bought a trunk and 
clothing, and began to live the life of 
‘dward Pinkhammer. I did not tax my 
brain with endeavors to solve problems of 
the past. 

It was a piquant and sparkling cup that 
the great island city held up to my lips. 
I drank of it gratefully. The keys of 
Manhattan belong to him who is able to 
bear them. You must be either the city’s 
guest or its victim. 

The following few days were as gold 
and silver. Edward Pinkhammer, yet 
counting back to his birth by hours only, 
knew the rare joy of having come upon 
so diverting a world full-fledged and un- 
restrained. I sat entranced on the magic 
carpets provided in theatres and roof-gar- 
dens, that transported one into strange 
and delightful lands full of frolicsome 
music, pretty girls and grotesque, drolly 
extravagant parodies upon human kind. 
I went here and there at my own dear 
will, bound by no limits of space, time or 
comportment. I dined in weird cabarets, 
at weirder tables d’hote to the sound of 
Hungarian music and the wild shouts of 
mercurial artists and sculptors. Or, again, 
where the night life quivers in the electric 
glare like a kinetoscopic picture, and the 
millinery of the world, and its jewels, and 
the ones whom they adorn, and the men 
who make all three possible are met for 
good cheer and the spectacular effect. 
And among all these scenes that I have 
mentioned I learned one thing that | 
never knew before. And that is that the 
key to liberty is not in the hands of Li- 
ecense, but Convention holds it. Comitv 
has a toll-gate at which you must pay, or 
you may not enter the land of Freedom. 
In all the glitter, the seeming disorder, 
the parade, the abandon, I saw this law, 
unobtrusive, vet like iron, prevail. There- 
fore, in Manhattan you must obey these 
unwritten laws, and then you will be 
freest of the free. If you decline to be 
bound by them, you put on shackles. 

Sometimes, as my mood urged me, I 
would seek the stately, softly murmuring 
palm rooms, redolent with high-born life 
and delicate restraint, in which to dine. 
Again I would go down to the waterways 
in steamers packed with vociferous, be- 
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decked, unchecked love-making clerks 
and shop-girls to their crude pleasures on 
the island shores. And there was always 
Broadway glistening, opulent, wily, 
varving, desirable  Broadway—growing 
upon one like an opium habit. 

One afternoon as I entered my hotel 
a stout man with a big nose and a black 
mustache blocked my way in the corri- 
dor. When [| would have passed around 
him, he greeted me with offensive fam- 
iliarity. 

“Tlallo, Bellford!” he = cried, loudly. 
“What the deuce are you doing in New 
York? Didn't know anything could 
drag you away from that old book den of 
yours. Is Mrs. B. along or is this a little 
husiness run alone, eh?” 

“You have made a mistake, sir,” T said, 
coldly, releasing my hand from his grasp. 
“My name is Pinkhammer. You will ex- 
cuse me.” 

The man dropped to one side appar- 
ently astonished. As I walked to the 
elerk’s desk | heard him call to a bell boy 
and say something about telegraph 
blanks. 

“You will give me my bill,” IT said to 
the clerk, “and have my baggage brought 
down in half an hour. I do not care to 
remain where [am annoyed by confidence 
men,” 

| moved that afternoon to another 
hotel, a sedate, old-fashioned one on lower 
hifth Avenue. 

There was a restaurant a little way off 
Broadway where one could be served al- 
most a/ fresco in a tropic array of sereen- 
ing flora. Quiet and luxury and: a per- 
fect service made it an ideal place in 
which to take luncheon or refreshment. 
One afternoon [ was there picking my 
wav to a table among the ferns when | 
felt my sleeve caught. 

“Mr. Bellford!” exclaimed an amazine- 
lv sweet voice. 

[ turned quickly to see a lady seated 
alone—a lady of about thirty, with ex- 
ceedingly handsome evees, who looked at 
me as though | had been her very dear 
friend, 

“You were about to pass me,” she said, 
accusinely. ‘Don't tell me vou did not 
know me. Why should we not shake 
hands—at least once in fifteen vears?” 

| shook hands with her at once. — I 
took a chair opposite her at the table. 1 
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summoned with my eyebrows a hovering 
waiter. The lady was philandering with 
an orange ice. I ordered a creme de 
menthe. Her hair was reddish bronze. 
You could not look at it, because you 
could not look away from her eyes. But 
you were conscious of it as you are con- 
scious of sunset while you look into the 
profundities of a wood at twilight. 

“Are you sure you know me?” I asked. 

“No,” she said, smiling, “I was never 
sure of that.” 

“What would you think,” I said, a little 
anxiously, “if I were to tell you that my 
name is Edward Pinkhammer, from 
Cornopolis, Kansas?” 

“What would I think?” she repeated, 
with a merry glance. ‘Why, that you 
had not brought Mrs. Bellford to New 
York with you, of course. I do wish you 
had. I would have liked to see Marian.” 
Her voice lowered slightly—‘‘ You haven't 
changed much, Elwyn.” 

I felt her wonderful eyes searching 
mine and my face more closely. 

“Yes, you have,” she amended, and 
there was a soft, exultant note in her 
latest tones; “I see it now. You hayen’t 
forgotten. You haven’t forgotten for a 
vear or a day or an hour. I told you you 
never could.” 

I poked my straw anxiously in the 
creme de menthe. 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon,” I said, 
a little uneasy at her gaze. “But that is 
just the trouble. I have forgotten. I’ve 
forgotten everything.” 

She flouted my denial. She laughed 
deliciously at something she seemed to 
see in my face. 

“T’ve heard of you at times,” she went 
on. “You’re quite a big lawyer out West 
—Denver, isn’t it, or Los Angeles? Mar- 
ian must be very proud of you. You 
knew, [ suppose, that I married six 
months after you did. You may have 
seen it in the papers. The flowers alone 
cost two thousand dollars.” 

She had mentioned fifteen years. Fif- 
teen vears is a long time. 

“Would it be too late,’ I asked, some- 
what timorously, “‘to offer you congratu- 
lations?” 

“Not if you dare do it,” she answered, 
with such fine intrepidity that I was 
silent, and began to crease patterns on the 
cloth with my thumb nail, 
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“Tell me one thing,” she said, leaning 
toward me rather eagerly—‘a thing | 
have wanted to know for many years— 
just from a woman’s curiosity, of course 
—-have you ever dared since that night to 
touch, smell or look at white roses—at 
white roses wet with rain and dew?” 

[ took a sip of creme de menthe. 

“Tt would be useless, I suppose,” I said, 
with a sigh, “for me to repeat that I have 
no recollection at all about these things. 
My memory is completely at fault. | need 
not say how much | regret it.” 

The lady rested her arms upon the 
table, and again her eyes disdained my 
words and went traveling by their own 
route direct to my soul. She laughed 
softly, with a strange quality in the sound 
—it was a laugh of happiness—yes, and 
of content—and of misery. I tried to 
look away from her. 

“You die, Elwyn Bellford,” she breath- 
ed, blissfully. “Oh, I know you lie!” 

I gazed dully into the ferns. 

“My name is Edward Pinkhammer,” | 
said. “I came with the delegates to the 
Druggists’ National Convention. There is 
a movement on foot for arranging a new 
position for the bottles of tartrate of anti- 
mony and tartrate of potash, in which, 
very likely, you would take little inter- 
est.” 

A shining landau stopped before the 
entrance. The lady rose. I took her 
hand, and bowed. 

“T am deeply sorry,” I said to her, 
“that I cannot remember. I could ex- 
plain, but fear you would not understand. 
You will not concede Pinkhammer; and 
l really cannot at all conceive of the 
the roses and other things.” 

“Good-by, Mr. Bellford,” she said, with 
her happy, sorrowful smile, as she step- 
ped into her carriage. 

[ attended the theatre that night. 
When I returned to my hotel, a quiet man 
in dark clothes, who seemed interested in 
rubbing his finger nails with a silk hand- 
kerchief, appeared, magically, at my side. 

“Mr. Pinkhammer,” he said, casually, 
giving the bulk of his attention to his 
forefinger, “may I request you to step 
aside with for a little conversation? There 
is a room here.” 

“Certainly,” I answered. 

He conducted me into a small, private 
parlor. A lady and a gentleman were 
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there. The lady, | surmised, would have 
been unusually good-looking had her 
features not been clouded by an expres- 
sion of keen worry and fatigue. She was 
of a style of figure and possessed coloring 
and features that were agreeable to my 
fancy. She was in a traveling dress; she 
fixed upon me an earnest look of extreme 
anxiety, and pressed an unsteady hand to 
her bosom. I think she would have start- 
ed forward, but the gentleman arrested 
her movement with an authoritative 
motion of his hand. He then came, him- 
self, to meet me. Ile was a man of forty, 
a little gray about the temples, and with a 
strong, thoughtful face. 

“Bellford, old man,” he said, cordially, 
“Pin ol; id to see you again, Of course we 
know everything is all right. I warned 
you, you know, that you were overdoing 
it. Now, you'll go back with us, and be 
yourself again in no time.” 

I smiled ironically. 

“T have been ‘Bellforded’ so often,” | 
said, te it has lost its edge. Still, in 
the end, it may grow wearisome. Would 
you be willing at all to entertain the hy- 
pothesis that my name is Edward Pink- 
hammer, and that I never saw you before 
in my life?” 

Before the man could reply a wailing 
ery came from the woman. She sprang 
past his detaining arm. “Elwyn!” she 
sobbed, and cast herself upon me, and 
clung tight. “Elwyn,” she cried again, 
“don’t break my heart. I am your wife 
—eall my name once—just once! I 
could see you dead rather than this way. 

I unwound er arms respectfully, but 
firmly. 

“Madam,” I said, severely, 
if I suggest that you accept a resemblance 
too precipitately. It is a pity,’ [ went on, 
with an amused laugh, as the thought oc- 
cured to me, “that this Bellford and | 
could not be kept side by side wpon the 
same shelf like tartrates of sodium and 
antimony for purposes of identification. 
In order to understand the allusion,” | 
concluded airily, “it may be necessary for 
you to keep an eye on the proceedings of 
the Druggists’ National Convention. 

The lady turned to her companion, and 
grasped his arm. 

“What is it, Doctor Volney? Oh, what 
is it?” she moaned. 

He led her to the door. 


“pardon me 
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“Go to your room for a while,” I heard 
him say. “I will remain and talk with 
him. His mind? No, I think not—only 
a portion of the brain. Yes, I am sure 
he will recover. Go to your room and 
leave me with him.” 

The lady disappeared. The man in 
dark clothes also went outside, still mani- 
curing himself in a thoughtful way. I 
think he waited in the hall. 

“T would like to talk with you a while, 
Mr. Pinkhammer, if I may,” said the 
gentleman who remained. 

“Very well, if you care to,” I replied, 
“and will excuse me if I take it comfort- 
ably; I am rather tired.” I stretched 
myself upon a couch by a window and lit 
«a cigar. He drew a chair nearby. 

“Let us speak to the point,” he said, 
soothingly. ‘Your name is not Pinkham- 
mer.” 

“T know that as well as you do,” I said, 
coolly. “‘But a man must have a name of 
some sort. I can assure you that I do not 
extravagantly admire the name of Pink- 
hammer. But when one christens one’s 
self suddenly, the fine names do not seem 
to suggest themselves. But, suppose it 
had been Scheringhausen or Scroggins! 
1 think I did very well with Pinkham- 
mer.”’ , 

“Your name,” said the other man, seri- 
ously, “is Elwyn C. Bellford. You are one 
of the first lawyers in Denver. You are 
suffering from an attack of aphasia, which 
has caused you to forget your identity. 
The cause of it was over-application to 
your profession, and, perhaps, a life too 
bare of natural recreation and pleasures. 
The lady who has just left the room is 
your wife.” 

“She is what I would eall a fine-looking 
woman,” I said, after a judicial pause. 
“T particularly admire the shade of brown 
in her hair.” 

“She is a wife to be proud of. Since 
your disappearance, nearly two weeks ago, 
she has searcely closed her eyes. We 
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learned that you were in New York 
through a telegram sent by Isidore New- 
man, a traveling man from Denver. He 
said that he had met you in a hotel here, 
and that you did not recognize him.” 

“T think I remember the occasion,” I 
said. “The fellow called me ‘Bellford,’ 
if I am not mistaken. But don’t you 
think it about time, now, for you to in- 
troduce yourself?” 

“T am Robert Volney—Doctor Volney. 
I have been your close friend for twenty 
years, and your physician for fifteen. I 
came with Mrs. Bellford to trace you as 
soon as we got the telegram. Try, Elwyn, 
old man—try to remember!” 

“What’s the use to try?” I asked, with 
a little frown. ‘You say you are a physi- 
cian. Is aphasia curable? When a man 
loses his memory does it return slowly, or 
suddenly ?” 

“Sometimes gradually and imperfectly ; 
sometimes as suddenly as it went.” 

“Will you undertake the treatment of 
my case, Doctor Volney?” I asked. 

“Old friend,” said he, “I’ll do every- 
thing in my power, and will have done 
everything that science can do to cure 
you.” 

“Very well,” said I. “Then you will 
consider that | am your patient. Every- 
thing is in confidence now—professional 
confidence.” 

“Of course,” said Doctor Volney. 


I got up from the couch. Some one had 
set a vase of white roses on the centre 
table—a cluster of white roses, freshly 
sprinkled and fragrant. I threw them 
far out of the window, and then I laid 
myself upon the couch again. 

“Tt will be best, Bobby,” I said, “to 
have this cure happen suddenly. I’m 
rather tired of it all, anyway. You may 
go now and bring Marian in. But, oh, 
Doc,” I said, with a sigh, as I kicked him 
on the shin—‘‘good old Doc — it was 
glorious!” 



































Honorable ‘Sam’ 





Blake 


By 


G. H. Maitland 


KEEN-EYED old man with an in- 

evitable silk hat goes daily up the 

steps of the Bank of Commerce 
Building, in Toronto. He is the Lonor- 
able Samuel Hume Blake, the outstand- 
ing layman of the Church of England in 
Canada, the oldest, and probably the best- 
known, of the great counsel of the Do- 
minion, her most brilliant exponent of re- 
partee, and one of the few men whio have 
become known from coast to coast with- 
out entering either Parliament or Legis- 
lature. He is Blake the Crusader, the man 
with the most scorching tongue, but withal 
one of the most loving hearts, in all 
Canada. 

All Canada knows his history and what 
he stands for; how he rose steadily and 
unsensationally from one thing to an- 
other until the country came to recognize 
him as one of its great men—great in 
himself, not for any afliliation with one 
political cause or another, nor for the 
deeds which commonly distinguish many 
men, but for a quality more rare—a cer- 
tain worth in the man himself, his sanity 
and his deep sincerity. 

Once, in a Synod meeting he had been 
flaying a clergyman who was what he 

called a “Jimmie Dumps of a man,” a 
moaning, groaning individual who had 
neglected to take up some of the collec- 
tions which the Synod had ordered. Leavy- 
ing the church shortly afterwards, a prom- 
inent Anglican ventured to intimate to 
Mr. Blake that he had hit the fellow pretty 
hard. “Have [?” queried the culprit; and 
then, with a twinkle in his eye, “Do you 
know, my friend, I sometimes think I 


don’t get credit for the things I do not 
say.” That is a Blakeism, aud perhaps a 


reasonable contention. 
Cc 


At any rate, Mr. Blake comes honestl) 
by one of the most merciless tongues that 
ever denounced high finance, high church 
or higher critics. hese are his three pet 
aversions. itis father, the late Hon. w. 
Hi. Blake, has been described as the mau 
whose speech set fire to the Parliament 
Buildings at Montreal, and the = story 
throws such light upon the character oi 
the son that 1t is worth recalling. Suir 
Allan MacNab had = stigmatized the 
French-Canadians as rebels. Mr. Blake, 
who was a bitter opponent of the tf family 
compact, retorted that there was such a 
thing as rebellion against the constitu- 
tion, as well as against the Crown, and 
intimated that Sir Allan was himself a 
rebel. in fact, he did more than intimate 
it. He asserted it, and refused to retract. 
His address was so stinging that MacNab 
was goaded to fury, and only the inter- 
ference of the sergeant-at-arms prevented 
a personal encounter. ‘Tradition has it 
that Sir Allan challenged his opponent 
to a duel; at any rate, the speech has gone 
down in history as one of the most scath- 
ing in the annals of Canada. When a 
gang of rioters set fire to the Parliament 
Buildings in 1849, there were those who 
attributed the act to the bitterness aroused 
by Mr. Blake’s castigation. 

There are two things about the early 
life of his son, Samuel, which are gen- 
erally forgotten. One of these is the fact 
that he spent four weary years in the 
commercial establishment of Ross, Mitchell 
& Company, Toronto. The other is the 
circumstance of his having been a boy 
elocutionist. In the public school he was 
the wonder and object of emulation of his 
classmates in this respect; one of those 
prodigies, apparently, whose shrill declam- 
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ations are the pride of their teachers and 
the dread of the public. But he upset all 
precedents by growing to a maturity as 
promising as his boyhood. And then, 
for some unaccountable reason, he felt 
drawn towards mercantile life. It was 
like caging an eagle. He left commerce 
for the law, and in his new profession he 
became an immediate success. 

There are but few families in which 
father and two sons bear the title of ‘“Hon- 
orable,’ but the Blakes form an excep- 
tion. ‘The law partnership consisted of 
Edward and Samuel, the former now 
known the Empire over as the Hon. Ed- 
ward Blake. Samuel, at the age of thirty- 
seven, was in receipt of an annual pro- 
fessional income of $15,000, which was 
a larger sum then than now, and large 
enough even yet. And then, in 1872, he 
did an inexplicable thing, and accepted 
the Vice-Chancellorship of Ontario, at the 
hands of Sir John A. Macdonald, a poli- 
tical opponent, the salary attached being 
a mere $5,000. His father had been 
Chancellor of Upper Canada, and the lure 
of chancellorships was apparently strong. 
But Mr. Blake probably took the position 
because of failing health. Relieved of his 
private practice, he gradually became his 
physical self again, retired from the bench 
in 1881, and now, at the age of seventy- 
five, is able to do a big day’s work every 
day in his capacity of head of the firm of 
Blake, Lash, Anglin & Cassels. He is one 
of four living Ontario judges who have 
retired from the bench, his colleagues in 
this respect being Justice Mabee, who left 
the bench for the Railway Commission ; 
Justice Osler, who retired from Court of 
Appeal, and Justice Maclennan, who re- 
tired from Supreme Court. It is from his 
Vice-Chancellorship that Mr. Blake de- 
rives his courtesy title of ‘‘Honorable.” 

But the Blake tongue and the Blake 
pen are far more interesting than the 
Blake history. Mr. Blake is widely known 
as a lawyer, but to the people of Canada 
he is first of all a crusader, and in his 
crusades he spares no opponent. He has 
the faculty for saying things that sting. 
He once referred to a certain stalwart, but 
hardly eminent, member of his profession 
by asking a friend to “think what the 
police force missed in that man.” He it 
was who counselled an audience not to 
take editors too seriously. “They are only 
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fellows with a little more paper than you 
have.” Casual acquaintances are at once 
struck with his vigorous and distinctive 
personality. President Taft, who met 
met him at Murry Bay during one of the 
summers spent there, often enquires after 
him when he meets Toronto people. 


It was at Murray Bay that there occur- 
red an incident of which Mr. Blake has 
probably never been told. High church 
is his bete noir. He has not been noted 
for attacks upon the Roman Catholic 
Church, but he is an uncompromising 
fighter of what he calls the Rome within 
his own. He has written pamphlets that 
almost burned the fingers of their readers, 
so bitterly did they denounce certain An- 
glicans whom he accuses of un-Protestant 
teachings. At Murray Bay there was a 
little Protestant church, and Mr. Blake 
occasionally took the services. Three of 
the Blakes had cottages at the place, and 
a visitor who asked to be taken to Mr. S. 
H. Blake’s residence had some difficulty 
in making the habitant driver understand. 
At last, however, a great light broke upon 
the native. ‘Bien!’ he exclaimed, ‘“Mees- 
ter Blake qui chante la messe dans la 
chapelle.” And if Mr. Blake had known 
that he was accused of conducting mass 
in the chapel, he would have glared the 
unfortunate habitant out of existence. 

On his way from Murray Bay to To- 
ronto, once, he figured in an amusing 
incident which has since become a classic. 
He was taking dinner in the railway res- 
taurant at Montreal, and, being quite hun- 
gry, picked up the bill of fare with some 
satisfaction. 


“A little soup, please,” he said to the 
waitress. 

The girl was gone some time, and re- 
turned rather shame-facedly. “I’m sorry,” 
she said, “but the soup is all gone. What 
will you have?” 

“A little fish, if you please,” said the 
traveler. 

There was more delay. At last the girl 
came back, looking more put out than 
ever. “I am sorry, but the fish is all 
gone, too,” she explained. 

Mr. Blake regarded her with mixed 
emotions. “Ah, I see, my dear,” he said. 
“This card you gave me is a list of the 
things you have not got. Please bring 
me a list of the things you have.” 
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His hatred for any custom which could 
be construed as un-Protestant recalls his 
celebrated comment upon a certain build- 
ing in Toronto, which had been erected 
by a bank of which the directorate is large- 
ly Roman Cathohe. “Fine architecture; 
pure Greek,’ said a friend. “Yes,” as- 
sented Mr. Blake, “pure Greek without, 
and pure Roman within.” 

The man scintillates with such sayings. 
“At any gathering, the head of the table 
is where Blake is,” was the description 
vouchsafed recently by an intimate. He 
sometimes interjects remarks at criticai 
moments which will at once restore good 
humor. On the other hand, he is just as 
likely to say something that will make 
some other man of less ready tongue de- 
sirous of assassinating him. He has no 
patience with the slothful. “Ah!” he re- 
marked significantly, when a chronic late- 
comer entered a committee meeting, “the 
last. Of course, someone always has to be 
last, but why should it always be the same 
one?” This is a question which many 
people have asked themselves without ven- 
turing to ask it of the offender. 

On another occasion Mr. Blake listened 
rather impatiently to a speaker whose 
argument was logically a non-sequitur. 
“Tt reminds me,” he declared at last, “‘of 
the fellow who was asked if he could speak 
I’'rench, and who said, No, but I have a 
cousin who plays the German flute.” 

Such witticisms as these have convulsed 
the Svnod on many occasions. It was 
there that a wild Trish clergyman was at- 
tacking the diocesan mission fund. He 
wound up with what he considered a poser 
as wetl as a peroration. “Now, how are 
you going to cover the ground?” he asked. 

“Tell me, how are you going to cover the 
sround?” Mr. Blake looked at him sol- 
emnly over his spectacles. ‘Roll over it,’’ 
he shouted, “roll over it,” and the Synod 
could contain itself no longer. 

With such men of little faith, Mr. 
Blake has not much patience, for he is 
himself a man who ean do things and get 
things done. The General Board of Mis- 
sions came into being largely by his ef- 
fort some eight vears ago. He is a giver 
of wonderful liberality. On that oceaston 
he heartened up a rather dreary situation 
by subseribing a thousand dollars for the 
needs of Keewatin, and he has again and 
again taken the lead in similar eases. It is. 
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indeed, impossible to estimate how much 
he gives to churches and to charity in the 
course of a year. He is continually send- 
ing subscriptions to needy causes without 
saying anything about it. He has prac- 
tically made Wycliffe College, being its 
treasurer, and incidentally its champion, 
almost from its inception. He was one 
of the founders of the Y. M. C. A. in To- 
ronto, and a large subscriber to its funds. 
His subscriptions carry others with them, 
for he masters the situation before he 
speaks, and he is able to give the best of 
reasons for his actions. A friend said of 
him that in a meeting he is generally the 
man most intimately acquainted with the 
subjects under discussion, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the secretary. 

Those in the humbler walks of life could 
tell thousands of stories of his kindness. 
He always has a good word for the porter 
on the train, the bellboy in the hotel, the 
elevator man and the coachman. “They 
don’t get much pleasure out of life,” he 
remarked one day—as though such acts 
needed excusing—“and perhaps it will 
give them something to think about.” At 
a summer resort, where he was staying, 
he chartered a launch for two days, and 
took out in it the very people who were 
apparently not having as good a time as 
others. And he is able to do all these 
things without the fatal air of appearing 
to patronize. His youthful buoyancy, and 
his wonderful spirit of enthusiasm, carry 
him through delicate situations with fly- 
ing colors. 

He has always been a strong advocate 
of the temperance cause, and this lends 
the more interest to two whiskey stories 
which he tells of the days he spent on 
circuit during his term on the bench. One 
is about a man in Goderich who was noted 
for his indulgence in intoxicants. He 
reeked of them. This character was talk- 
ing with a crony from Kincardine, fur- 
ther up the lake, when the following dia- 
logue took place: 

Goderich Man—‘“‘Well, is there mucli 
excitement in Kincardine these days?” 

Kineardine Man—‘‘No; only when we 
open a barrel of whiskey, or when the 
wind blows from Goderich way—that’s 
much the same, though!” 

Another anecdote which has to do di- 
rectly with Mr. Blake’s experience on the 
bench concerns a certain gentleman who 
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acted as clerk of the court pro tem, the 
regular occupant of that office havi ing 
fallen ill. The case being tried was one in 
which the plaintiff was having difficulty in 
recovering the price of certain work, be- 
cause, as the defence alleged, he was drunk 
when he did it. His counsel, however, put 
forward the rather ingenious argument 
that he was not at his best until he had 
two or three drinks in him, and that he, 
therefore, did the work in his most efficient 
manner. A witness was put in the box to 
prove this, and when the acting clerk read 
out the transcript of his evidence, he had 
summed it all up neatly as follows: 

“Mr. Blank, sworn, said that the plain- 
tiff was never sober until he was drunk.” 

Mr. Blake—said nothing, orally. 

Reference has already been made to the 
Hon. Samuel’s evasion of political con- 
tests, but this does not imply that he has 
refrained from political controversy. He 
has spoken and written of things political 
in a way that has invariably drawn atten- 
tion. His support of the Liberal cause on 
the platform has demonstrated his won- 
derful eloquence as a public speaker, and 
his defiance of party in 1905 had at 
least something to do with the defeat of 
the Ross Government. His letter to “Mv 
Dear Foy,” now Attorney-General of On- 
tario, the missive wherein he denounced 
the practices of Ontario’s Cabinet, it still 
quoted with delight. Quite as severe have 
been his arraignments, printed and 
spoken, of those who put a liberal inter- 
pretation on the Bible, for his theology is 
conservative in the extreme. For high 
finance he has nothing but disrespect. On 
one oceasion he declared that Cobalt had 
resulted in so much lying, deceit, fraud, 
over-reaching ambition and in such a Pan- 
dora’s box of miseries, that it would almost 
have been better if the place had never 
been discovered. 

Among the objects of his earlier ac- 
tivities was a Sunday school class for 
teachers, which became celebrated the 
country over. For thirty years he was ac- 
tively interested in this branch of work. 
He was in England once, as a delegate to 
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an international Sunday school conven- 
tion, and arrived at the place of meeting 
without a badge. The door was guarded 
by a policeman. 

“Where is your ticket?” asked the of- 
ficer. 

“T forgot it,” said Mr. Blake. 

“Well, I have instructions to see that no 
one without a ticket goes in,” the constable 
explained. 

‘Then, turn the other way, my good 
man, and you won’t see me,” said Mr. 
Blake, ey taking the officer gently, but 
firmly, by the shoulder, he wheeled him 
around and walked past. 

As already noted, he is not imbued with 
a vast respect for editors, and reporters 
sometimes find him equally difficult. On 
one occasion he appeared quietly in a case 
which was exciting some attention, and a 
newspaperman ventured to enquire as to 
what client he represented. 

“Say it again; I’m deaf this morning,” 
suggested Mr. Blake. 

The reporter said it. 

“Say it again; I’m very deaf.” 

The question was repeated even more 
loudly than before. 

“Say it again,’ urged the lawyer. 

By this time people in the corridor were 
stopping to listen, but the reporter bawled 
it out once again. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Blake, as though real- 
izing the import of the enquiry for the 
first time. “Well, I’m dumb, too.”’ 

But the great counsel, -ihe last of the 
the great counsels of his day, has a great 
heart. He is full of the most unexpected 
kindnesses. ‘The mnewspapermen were 
caricaturing him during the case in ques- 
tion, and a fellow-lawyer passed him one 
of the drawings. An explosion was ex- 
pected, but it did not come. Instead, came 
Mr. Blake himself, with a word of good- 
natured encourageient, and the advice to 
read the books of Cartoonist Furniss. 

He is a curiously complex character; : 
man whose personality will always attract 
notice, and whose deeds and sayings are 
bound to have a real place in Canadian 
history. 








For “West Is West” and So On 


By 


Augustus Bridle 


COUPLE of years ago in the city of 

Winnipeg—where one may, learn 

the primer of most that is good, 
bad and indifferent in the Canadian West 
-—there was a poor but honest man who 
was struggling to support a family on a 
mediocre salary without investing in real 
estate or going into speculation of any 
sort. He was a man of some intellect and 
a casual caustic wit. His employer was 
one of those vanishing old-timers to whom 
Winnipeg and any town that has been a 
fur post and is now a young yearning 
city, owes » big debt. He also professed 
to be a poor man who had been familiar 
with Portage Avenue when a lot at the 
corner of Fortage and Main could have 
been purenased for a hundred dollars; 
said land, at this time of which we write, 
being worth about two thousand dollars a 
foot frontage. But the boss’s chief regret 
was—not that he had not bought these 
lots at a hundred dollars apiece and sold 
them at two thousand a foot; but that 
Winnipeg was fast losing its ideals—not 
Winnipeg and the West alone but the 
whole (God-forsaken country—since he 
had been a young man. 

“Oh yes, Tom’s a pretty good joker,” 
remarked the young man when a visitor 
friend told him about these natural re- 
erets of his employer. ‘“He’s about as 
good a sample of hypocrite as I know. As 
a matter of fact he’s worth over a hundred 
thousand in land and he hasn’t a real per- 
sonal ideal in his whole make-up. He’s 
just playing to the gallerv. What’s the 
matter with the place? Why, it’s goin: 
ahead like a house afire; values are goin’ 
up steadily; everybody agrees that the 
boom of ’81 will never be repeated; peo- 
ple are pouring in ¥ 

He waved his napkin sardonically. 





“Say,” returned the visitor friend, “you 
talk like a British journalist. You’ve got 
the average dope. But please don’t in- 
flict it on me as a form of wit. This town 
is real estate -otten. It’s land crazy and 
wheat mad. I hate the place.” 

He was emphatic and spoke like a sin- 
cere man. He even affected to despise 
most of the people—more particularly 
those who seemed to be getting rich quick 
and the average person in his opinion 
seemed to be heading in that direction as 
fast as possible. He had considerable sym- 
pathy, however, with the immigrants at 
the C. P. R. station and the labor unions, 
and the chaps that held mass meetings cn 
the street corners; and he frequently de- 
livered Sunday afternon socialistic ad- 
dresses. When we dined at the Royal 
Alexandria he had a notion that he was 
mixing w'th railway robbers and real es- 
tate thugs. He was the making of an an- 
archist. 

“Well,” said the host as they shook 
hands at the train pulling out on the new 
main line to Edmonton. ‘Maybe you'll 
see the 1eal West one of these days. That 
mav give you a different story.” 

The visitor knew something about the 
West—but not the modern West. He had 
lived in Edmonton for a year at the be- 
ginning of ‘Canada’s Century’ when the 
fur-post was the beginning to yearn for a 

railroad. He had left the town on a trad- 
ing scow and had seen the Saskatchewan 
valley when it was just as the trailsmen 
knew it in the days of the Red River 
cart, the pemmican bag and the coffee 
pot. But this time he arrived in Edmon- 
ton by train; and had to rub his eyes to 
make sure he hadn’t descended at the 
wrong station. The whole place was two 
storeys higher than it had been seven 
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years before. Its population had been 
multiplied by ten. Real estate values had 
gone up by about a thousand per cent. 
Every fourth door on the main street was 
a real estate office; and the log shacks of 
the old-timers were harder to locate than 
a full-grown ideal in Winnipeg. 

There was an amazing interest in the 
place. Its transformation from a half 
born little town fed by a cable ferry and 
one iron bridge, to a young city with four- 
storey buildings and land quoted at a 
thousand dollars a foot, was enough to 
have satisfied even the ‘god of Progress. 
But more remarkable than the place itself 
was the change in the people. Of course 
fast 
—we are assured that population is the 
main thing and that people may be left 
to take care of themselves. And while it 
was quite evident that Edmonton, like its 
old rivals Calgary, Regina and Saskatoon, 
had made as much of a fetich of popula- 
tion as any of them. Still the character 
of the Edmonton people seemed to be of 
more interest to one who had known some 
of them at the begining of the new cen- 
tury. 

Real estate had made most of the dif- 
ference. In 1901 the men who were able 
to afford anything but plain little frame 
houses, half hidden among the poplars, 
might have been counted once on the fin- 
gers. It was so in Calgary and Regina 
and Brandon and Prince Albert—while 
in Saskatoon at that time there had been 
nobody of all its lonesome little four hun- 
dred people who had enough to spare for 
a railway ticket back East where in those 
days a good many of the western towns- 
people were hankering to go. But in 
1908 the half hard-up and hopeful people 
of a few years before had become wealthy. 
Most of them had sold the old house when 
the price of land had jumped so that folk 
began to move out to the suburbs to leave 
room down town for the real estate offices. 
Men who had been struggling to pay store 
bills in 1901 were driving motor cars and 
living in miniature castles in 1908. They 
remembered the older Edmonton as a 
place where they seemed to have spent a 
few melancholy years of waiting and 
hanging on—and now, by heavens, they 
had come into their reward and they pro- 
posed to show that they knew a good 
thing by grabbing all the real estate they 





could get their hands on at any reason- 
able figure, building houses to sell them 
again, ‘hiring decorators from New York, 
buying big automobiles, getting their 
names into ‘the social columns of the daily 
newspaper, making bridge parties and 
pink teas, ‘dances and theatre parties and 
wearing top hats on Sundays. 

In Calgary someone told him, he might 
observe the same symptoms, perhaps ex- 
aggerated. The once ‘cow-town’ has more 
automobiles, warehouses and _ thousand- 
dollar-foot lots than the formerly despised 
city of fur, and trappers. And as a mat- 
ter of fact, in these two contrasted young 
cities of magnificent promise and poten- 
tiality may be traced most of the signs of 
the times, and the tendencies of things, in 
the Empire of Wheat which begins west 
of Kenora and ends far beyond the lasi 
mile of new steel. At once, I suppose, 
someone living in Regina will ask if that 
old capital is to be given the go-by when 
it comes to a study of the sociology of the 
West. Prince Albert will reckon that she 
was a focus of new westernism even before 
Kdmonton; and Saskatoon may argue 
that any or al! of these were old towns 
when Saskatoon was no further than the 
temperance colonization stage. But Cal- 
gary and Edmonton suffice. This article 
does not aeal with the mere localisms 
which constitute the woof of western life. 
It is concerned rather with what the West 
used to be and what it is not now. 

The visitor in Edmonton was enter- 
tained at the miniature castle of a citizen 
who—one of the earlier “new-timers”—- 
had been rat poor in 1901. This citizen 
was enthusiastic—of course. He had hung 
on, and waited and wondered; and when 
the railway came he had sold his house 
and lot for twenty thousand and gone in- 
to real estate. He had a partner, a new 
arrival whom he had “wired up” there 
because he had money to invest. This 
man came strolling in; and he said to the 
visitor at once: 

“Well, what do you think of our city? 
Isn’t she a hummer?” 

The once Edmontonian squirmed. He 
had been tnere precisely seventeen days 

“Yes, it’s a very interesting city.” 

“Well you bet your boots she is! Sav, 
we’ve got single tax and civic utilities, 
street-cars coming next year, more miles 
of asphalt pavement tuan——” 
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“Calgary, of course. Go on.” 

“Yes or Regina either. Besides we’ve 
got the finest gardens——” 

‘“‘Uh—perhaps nature helped you there 
a trifle.” 

“Oh, of course; natural advantages. 
Sunny Alberta you know. We’ve got just 
as much chinook wind as we need to keep 
the frost belt under control and we’ve 
none of those sandstorms so common 
in——”’ 

“Calgary, of course. Just so.” 

“Ah; 1 see. You’re on. You'll be a 
booster for this town yet. We've got the 
livest board of trade and the finest pros- 
pects for navigation—not such good water 
as Calgary perhaps but still the very best 

and above all things, sir, we’ve got the 
record for real estate. I can show you a 
lot on Jasper Avenue that was bought fo: 
fifty dollars twenty vears ago, in the fur 
days. That lot to-day is worth fifty— 
thousand—dollars!”’ 

He shouted it so loud that the echo 
came back from Strathcona, which he 
said would be part of Edmonton very 
soon. 

So engrossed did he become that he 
scarcely saw the box of fifteen-cent cigars 
being handed round by his senior partner. 
He was pinching the knee of the ex-Ed- 
montonian—and every pinch spelled, he 
thought a hundred dollars investment. 

sut the visitor seemed loggy. 

“Yes, I daresay all you tell me is quite 
true. I lived in Edmonton myself for a 
year once.” 

“And you—chucked it?” 

“For personal reasons—yes.”’ 

“When you could have got land for 
fifty dollars a foot?” 

“But I wasn’t buying land.” 

“Good heavens! You could have bor- 
rowed the money in the East.” 

“But why should I?” 

The new-comer began to reckon that 
this man was crazy. 

“T guess you were an incurable Kaster- 
ner. I was’—he added comfortingly, 
“till I struck this town.” 

“On the contrary—I liked Edmonton 
in most respects much better than any 
town in Ontario. But it was the Edmon- 
ton of 1901. Edmonton then was much 
more interesting than the common place 
sort of community you're trying to tell 
me about after seventeen days living in it. 
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Why you haven’t even seen a huskie dog; 
and I’m sure you wouldn’t know a buck- 
skin cayuse from a pinto.” 

The sharklette nipped him on the other 
knee. 

“Say, what are you trying to get 
through you! ‘This isn’t a fur post. This 
is a city. Talk about Edmonton—being 
commonplace! Say you've got the wrong 
hunch, young man.” 

“One hears just such language in every 
new town he goes to in this country. It 
certainly isn’t distinctive.” 

‘But my dear sir——’” 

“I know. You’ve told me precisely all 
you know about the town you live in; 
just because you’re talking not about what 
gives the place its real character as a Can- 
adian city but because you’re merely talk- 
ing real estate—which is mainly the curse 
of the average western town.” 

The sharklette became acid. 

“Yes, I’ve heard knockers like you be- 
fore. By George, it’s a wonder a town like 
this gets ahead at all with such people 
hanging back on the wheels. Nearly 
every old-timer you meet grouses Just like 
that. The town was bigger to him then 
than it is now, when it’s twenty times as 
big.” 

‘Because it felt bigger. Isn’t that after 
all the main thing?” 

There was no possibility of agreement. 
Each was arguing from a different angle. 
Perhaps each was wrong. But the visitor 
who had once lived in Edmonton was re- 
membering what had made the old fur- 
post before any but an old-timer, a halt- 
breed or a red man ever saw it; just as he 
remembered what has made Calgary, the 
cow-town before it was invaded by the 
mem line of the C. P. R. These things 
were only the day before yesterday to 
him. Progress had been not only busy 
but rampant on the prairie. It needed no 
Kipling to note that. Progress was al- 
ways the most obvious thing. The West 
had been the victim of progress even 
while, in many of its essential phases, it 
has shown the world what some of the best 
characteristics of modern progress really 
are. 

No such development ever came to the 
western towns of the United States which 
were mapped out before the age of tele- 
phones and trolleys and asphalt and muni- 
cipal ownership. But the cradle of all 
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FOR “WEST IS WE 


the progress made 1 in the first ten years of 
‘Canada’s cen‘ury’ was rocked by a small 
company of somewhat rude and rough 
men who got to their doorposts by means 
of the Red River cart on the Thousand 
Mile Trail. Twenty, thirty, and forty 
years these frontiersmen kept the old 
towns going when there was nothing to do 
but buy pelts and do “scratch” farming; 
or run a gold grizzly on the gravel beach 
at a dollar and a half a day ; or cow- 
punching or running survey lines with 
now and then an odd job on a side line 
of railroad. These men saw the first at- 
tempts at colonization. They fought their 
own battles two thousand miles from 
home. Mainly from eastern Canada they 
came before there was any dream of an 


-‘American invasion’ or even of immigra- 


tion from Europe. They were a tough 
and tireless—if somewhat bigoted—crew ; 
and they had the whole lone land for 
their parish because they went in by the 
Thousand-mile trails from trading centre 
to outpost; and what law and civilization 
the West had these men gave to it some- 
times in violence, mainly in hardship, but 
always in hope that the day would come 
when the West should open to the world. 

So it opened. These men saw the in- 
rush of peoples at ten times the rate they 
had dreamed. They saw more develop- 
ment in five vears after the railroad struck 
town than in all the twenty-five years of 
their efforts before. Naturally they lost 
the pace. Some of them failed to keep 
step. They saw new-timers come along and 
get rolling rich in a few months while 
they still hung on to the business or the 
saw-mill or the town lots they happened 
to have. And they ranked mainly—as 
mediocrities. 

Not altogether, of course. For some of 
these old-timers are among the wealthiest 
men in the West; and they know very 
well how glad they happen io be that the 
big turn came. But in any new city of 
the prairie that was once an old fur-post 
you may find the straggled band of old- 
timers gradually getting thin and thinner 
and almost obliterated; and you will find 
that in their crude way most of these men 
have the memory of some ideal—a little 
bigger than a thousand dollars a foot. 

x x * . * 


It so happened that the visitor—the 
man who had once been an Edmontonian, 
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was repatriated in the West. Business 
kept him there. His friends in the East 
received, at first, voluminous letters from 
him, slamming the West. But after 
awhile there was fewer letters. Such as 
came were briefer. 

Then one day the man who had only 
gone West for a visit but who had stay- 
ed, wired a Toronto friend that he was 
coming East. They met at an hotel. The 
“Winnipegonian” ordered cocktails. He 
was rather garrulously dressed and _ his 
profanity was of the double-jointed, com- 
pound variety. He cursed the cocktails 
alleging that he could get far better at the 
“Royal Alec” in Winnipeg, which by the 
way, was the best hotel in Canada except 
possibly the Chateau Frontenac. When 
he had paid—insistently—for three he 
erabbed his Stetson hat and bolted for the 
street. He led his friend at a broncho- 
busting pace to the corner of King and 
Yonge, then jostling with the noon-day 
traffic. 

“Good lord,” he shouted. ‘Where are 
all the people in this town? Is this civic 
holiday ?” 

“Well, of course, this isn’t Main Street, 
Winnipeg.” 

“T should say—it isn’t, Say is there 
any place in this town worth dropping in- 
to! Hmm, Let’s go and look at some of 
the automobiles—though. I'll bet a 
broncho you haven’t got a garage in the 
whole place as good as we’ve got in the 
“Peg.” Great Seott, Why don’t these 
people move? Do they think this is a 
funeral?” 

All the Winnipeg man’s desires to get 
back to the East except for a visit at ‘fair 
time’ or Christmas had vanished into thin 
air. He vowed to the once Edmontoi- 
ian, that he was an out-and-out Western- 
er. Winnipeg to him now was the gate 
of Paradise. He was posted on the price 
of real estate—and he had got several 
chunks of it. Very first clean-up he made 
he would buy a ripping red automobile: 
next he would build a stunning big house 
out on the Assiniboine. He had discov- 
ered a quality of mind in the Westerners 
that would save Canada from becoming a 
nation of dull and diligent people. The 
wheat crop that year would beat all 
known records. Most of the crop liars 
lived in the East. As to the Canadian 
navy he had no convictions; didn’t care if 
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there never was a navy or a dollar of con- 
tribution for a Dreadnought. He believed 
in railroads pure and simple, East and 
West, North and South, over the border, 
anywhere to get the Westerner’s wheat 
out to the best market and get in manu- 
factured goods as cheap as possible. No, 
he had no belief in the theory that West- 
ern farmers were cropping the land to 
death. There was more brains in West- 
ern farmers than ever there had been on 
the farms of Ontario. In fact there was 
no room for argument in his mind. He 
cared not a continental for what the old- 
timers had done for the West before rail- 
roads went in. He considered them all 
stick-in-the-muds and it would be a good 
thing when tke last of them had shut up 
shop. 














“And the reason you’ve turned right 
about front inside of a year is——-?” 

“Look here,” admitted the man with 
the Western fever shrewdly lowering his 
note half an octave, “the whole reason is 
—if I don’t get into the game just the 
same as the rest of them they'll walk 
clean over my collar. Into the game! You 
bet Iam. Self preservation is the first law 
of life. Identity is the second. The only 
way a man can get recognition for his 
identity out West—is to do the things the 
rest of the people are doing, but do them 
harder.” 

“And that—is Western.” 

“Nope. It’s just ego. There isn’t any 
West. It—-the West I used to know— is 
buried under real estate. No use kicking 
about it. Let’s have another drink.” 


YOUR HAIR 


| love it with the sunlight kissing it 
To warn:th and gleaming in a thousand nooks, 








Or in the lamplight, touched to a shimmering smoothness, 
As you bend over our dear favorite books; 

Piled high in glistening curls with velvet bound, 

Like some old quaint, and lovely curious crown, 

Or touched by your white, magic-working fingers, 

In beauteous cataracts, softly falling down. 


I know no haven like its silken sweetness, 

As we together, watch the fire’s glow, 

It drapes my shoulder in its clinging glory, 

The warmth of it, how I have come to know! 

I hide me, and the years of hidden sorrow, 

Forget me, in the dreams that come and go! 
—Amy EI. Campbell, 
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The Rule of Right 


By 


Helen E. Williams 


” Hazelton Magill ‘‘worked” for 
the Armitage Bill (so said pub- 

lic opinion) the bill would go 
through. And early in February, about 
two weeks before the bill was to come up, 
word went round that Hazelton 
Magill was “working.” It was a 
bad moment for’ those interested. 
Jimmy Meredith, who had _ toiled 
“like a nailer” for the past six weeks, 
left the caucus of the faithful in deepest 
dejection. 

“It’s not, you know,” he wailed it out 
to Fraser Johnson with whom he found 
himself walking up St. James street in the 
deepening dusk of the short winter af- 
ternoon, “it’s not as if he believed in it 
himself. We haven’t even that consola- 
tion. Any way you look at it the bill 
hasn’t a leg to stand on.” 

Fraser Johnson shrugged his shoulders. 

“Just what would appeal to a man like 
Magill. I suppose it is the lawyer in him. 
I suppose it is the stimulus, the incentive 
—call it what you like—of taking a fore- 
gone conclusion case, and swinging it 
round to his will. Ina way, one can un- 
derstand it.” 

“T can’t!” fulminated Jimmy. 

“You, remember the Demers-Prescott 
case?” 

“Oh, rather! But that was debatable. 
And there was no principle involved there. 
He took the weaker, and as many 
thought, the wrong side, and we had to 
admit that he was justified, ethically, by 
results. But this corporation business is 
not on the same street at all. It’s up a 
back alley. And you’d think Magill would 
appreciate the difference.” 

“T suppose he reasons that the greater 
the odds, the greater the man to win out. 
And he will win out.” 


“Yes. Confound him! Unless—” 

“You know some way to reach him?’ 

“T know—a person,” said Jimmy slow- 
ly. “But :t’sno good,” he added dismally 

Fraser Johnson looked at him quickly, 
and as quickly looked away again. He 
thought he remembered hearing that 
Jimmy’s cousin had once been engaged 
to the terrible Hazelton Magill, when 
he was only the brilliant Hazelton 
Magill. No one knew exactly why the 
affair was broken off, though the fact that 
Miss Meredith was known to disapprove 
of the view he took of the Demers-Pres- 
cott case naturally led to certain infer- 
ences. 

“You know your own business best,” 
he said, when they had walked some time 
in silence. “But as things are, if 1 knew 
a way to move him—any way ‘ 

“T know,” murmured Jimmy, “ I know. 
We’re at our last ditch.” 

That night he took a car out to his 
uncle’s in the Sandy Hill. Before he had 
been there long he let the latter draw from 
him the condition of corporation affairs 
as they stood, their condition if nothing 
intervened to divert Hazelton Magill 
from his evil way. As _ he_ was 
about to take his leave, he _ cross- 
ed over to the low chair where his cousin 
had sat all evening with her sew- 
ing. 

“Well, Victoria. What’s the good word 
with you? Going to the Hewton-Lessing 
dinner Friday?” 

“T hadn’t thought. But no. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing. I was just wondering. 
Rather in your line, that was all. Well, 
I’m off.” But he still lingered. “He will 
be there. Our arch foe.” 

“Mr. Magill?” 

Jimmy nodded, laughing. 
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“Mr. Magill. The dangerous, the Me- 
phistophelean Hazelton Magill.” 

“Is that the way people speak of him— 
like that?” 

“It is the way they will, if he puts the 
Armitage Bill through. Well, Aw Revoir! 
and think it over about the Hewton-Les- 
sing dinner, eh?” 

On the stairs Jimmy scowled fiercely 
at himself. 

“Brute!” 

The Hewton-Lessing dinner was a very 
brilliant affair. Those who were there, 
and, perhaps, even more, those who were 
not there, combined in making it very 
select. Hazelton Magill’s presence might 
have seemed to call for an explanation 
had he not, as someone aptly remarked, 
been Uazelton Magill. That made all the 
difference. You really could not label 
him. Ile was a law unto himself. Though 
if the Armitage Bill passed—well, they 
should see what they should see. In the 
meantime, he was received in their midst. 
He did not seem in the least aware of any 
condescension on their part in this. He 
had, in fact, the temerity to be late. And 
when he did finally appear, it was as one 
quite unconscious of any lapse in the 
amenities. Only when led to his dinner 
partner there was, for the fraction of 
second, the least shade of hesitation be- 
fore he presented his crooked arm to Vic- 
toria Meredith with a perfunctory ‘May 
| have the pleasure?” 

“Too bad,” he observed, meeting her 
dark eyes with a smile, as they made their 
way out to the dining-room. ‘How did 
it happen? he last few years you have 
been fairly successful in evading me.” 

“Don’t!” said Victoria, in a quick, low 
voice. “Don't.” 

“You prefer to meet as strangers? he 
retorted, observing her. ‘Well, we 
shouldn’t find that so very difficult. We 
are farther apart than mere strangers 
could ever be. We should be able to play 
up to that with éclat. Where shall we 
begin? Now, don’t tell me that it doesn’t 
matter, for everything these days 7s mat- 
ter.” 

For a little Victoria let him talk on. 
And at the proper time she laughed, and 
when he stopped she made some pertin- 
ent remark, at which he laughed, and 
said, ‘Have you noticed that, too?” or 
“You are of an analytical turn of mind 
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I perceive, Miss Meredith.” Just as 
though she were a stranger—she who had 
to check herself from finishing his sen- 
tences 

The dinner proceeded. And ever the 
flashes of their repartee came at longer 
and longr intervals, till silence fel! be- 
tween them. 

At last, feeling his eyes upon her, Vic- 
toria looked up, her own dark with pain. 

“Oh, Hazelton!” 

He said nothing. And after a little 
she went on rapidly: “You asked Just 
now how it happened, our being put to- 
gether like this. It didn’t ‘happen.’ [ 
asked Flora. More than anything in the 
world, | wanted to see you, to talk to you, 
to tell you. Oh, Hazelton—that bill !” 
IJer voice broke over it. 

“What about the bill?” grimly. 

“Tt was exactly ike you to champion a 
forlorn hope. But you, Hazelton, you! 
What does Swinburne say? ‘Not for loss 
of heaven may we put away the rule of 
right.’ ” 

“You care,” he said. 
care.” 

‘Care!’ But that doesn’t count. No- 
thing counts but—Don’t you see, you be- 
ing you, you mustn’t do this thing? It 
would be—why I can’t tell you what it 
would be like. I haven’t the words. But 
when I think of it, at home, with streets, 
and people, and distance, and—and a mis- 
understanding between I feel—why, 
I feel—” 

“And if I stuck out for it, as I did for 
that Demers-Prescott case?” he interrupt- 
ed her. 

“You were right, there,” she reminded 
him. “It was we who were wrong. I 
—TI realized that—afterward.” 

“Stil—?” He kept her to it. 

She straightened, and looked at him 
proudly. 

“You couldn't do a consciously wrong 
thing. It is not possible. I will not be- 
lieve it of you.” 

Again he interrupted her. 

“You are right. It is not possible 
now. For me the bill no longer exists. 
For me—” | 

Ife bent and whispered something in 
her ear. And Jimmy Meredith, chancing 
to look at them just then, grew radiant. 

The Armitage Bill would not go 
through. 


“T believe you 





















































THE HARBOR OF 


All this has been made possible by dredging 
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Digging Ditches in Lake 
Superior 


By 


B. E. Howard 


YY sea fishing with a few hundred 
fathoms of line seems a marvelous 
business to the old dredge-man. The 

end of the dock is far enough out to sea 
for him, when it comes to fishing, and yet 
deep sea digging—for what is Lake 
Superior but an inland seas—is much 
more wonderful, and to the dredge-man is 
quite commonplace. He can not see that 
there is anything remarkable in meddling 
with the foundations of a great body of 
water...The old fellow never shudders to 
see his own kin, with beams and cross- 
beams, pullies and chains, gouging into 
the heart of majestic old Lake Superior. 
We would think it little more than jus- 


tice were the cold waters to eat up these 
puny beings and their complication of 
levers—to eat them up to the last hat and 
bolt, and with never a ripple to mark the 
hole they slipped into. But it possesses 
no wonder for the dredge-man, in fact, in 
his eyes, not half so much as the sight of a 
big fish, dragged out on the end of several 
hunderd feet of line. 

In the early days of these lake ports, 
navigation did very well with things as 
they were. . Lake Superior, of her gracious 
self, floated the craft of men safely into 
the mouth of the Kaministiquia. Six feet 
was the depth of water over her sand-bar 
nose, and keels were dropped by the dar- 
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THE FLAGSHIP OF THE FLEET 


Dipper capacity, three solid cubic yards—chewing up the bottom of a river. Calmness reflects 


in the water. Calmness hangs in the air; 


cattle cropping the tops of the clover 


are not more undisturbed. 


ing ones to within a fly brush of the bot- 
tom. Six feet was the depth in Port 
Arthur too, called in those days Prince 
Arthur’s Landing, and it was thought 
very remarkable that vessels could sidle in 
at the end of the long dock with a few 
hundred tons of freight from lower down 
the lakes.. Was not that enough—that six 
feet of water? Indeed it has long since 
ceased to be enough. In the present day, 
Lake Superior might still be a lily pond 
if the harbor depth were left as it was in 
the old days. One half of the freight 
which in winter travels the rail route 
along the North shore could never in 
Summer be carried by way of the Great 
Lakes, were it not for these deepened har- 
bors. 


As the business between Eastern Can- 
ada and Western Canada grew, so “deep 
sea digging” had to be invoked. Lake 
Superior did not exactly rebel: she raised 
strong objections, the bottom of the bay 
proved to be very hard and the seas which 
the above lake bowled in, were of em- 
barrassing proportions. But the work 
went on. The digging machines were 
made bigger, they were amplified in vari- 
ous ways, supplemented by a host of in- 
ventions, until now a modern dredge is a 
great and terrible automaton, fascinating 
in its dexterity and keeping the inland 
mind awed by its power. And the scows 
which used to carry away the dredgings 
have now a greater capacity than the very 
ships, which in the olden days made use 














SUCTION DREDGE 


A mechanical sucker; works on the bottom instead of the top and draws in everything, water, 
earth, and all else that will pass the mouth of the pipe, 
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of the harbor. The dredge-tender is no 
longer an ordinary scow. It is an 
immense affair. Half its space is occu- 
pied by air compartments and _ the 
dumpings from the dredge fall into the 
various pockets, which are fitted with trap 
bottoms, all working on a common mech- 
anism. It is a marvelous thing to watch 
this cumbersome boat bob up in the water 
like a cork, when the bottom gates are 
dropped. When it is empty it floats so 
high that only a foot or so of muddy 
water remains to be pumped out after the 
trap bottoms are locked back in place. 
Some of these scows are made of steel— 


_ they are the pride of the fleet. Their cap- 


acity is rated at five hundred cubic yards 
—roughly a thousand tons of sand, clay, 
rock or wind-blown refuse. A small tug 
takes the load in tow—she could berth 
nicely aboard her helpless charge—and 
several miles away into Thunder Bay, un- 
complaining Lake Superior takes back the 
soils of her coast-line, dumped upon her 
floor in little meaningless mounds. For 
every dredge there are two tenders and 
enough work to keep a tug busy all the 
time. 


In season, which means the reach of 
the navigable year, dredging often goes 
on day and night. The machines are 
constantly scooping new trenches across 
the bottom of the Twin Harbors. Watch 
the big boats manoeuvre around the har- 
bor at Port Arthur and you might im- 
agine that they moved about at will. But 
in reality their course is very fixed. Each 


keel is carefuly held over a submerged 
ditch, which leads from the main chan- 
nel to whichever dock the boat is to tie 
up to. The bottom of the harbor at Port 
Arthur is marked something in the shape 
of a hand spread out. The wrisi is tho 
main channel, coming in from the open 
lake. Inside the break-water the broad 
turning basin might be said to represent 
the palm, while the fingers and the thumb 
are channels running up and down the 
harbor and in to the docks. 


As for the Fort William harbor. It 
was formerly merely a narrow shallow 
river, but it has now been dug out to a 
fair width and a considerable depth. The 
Kaministiquia River splits into three out- 
lets at the mouth. The Mision Outlet and 
the McKellar Outlet are rather smaller 
than the main stream. The Mission 
River, as it is called, is being dug out for 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Harbor. There 
will be probably eight miles of docks when 
the work on this section is completed. The 
McKeilar remains in its original state, 
narrow and comparatively shallow. The 
main stream harbors big ships for a dis- 
tance of four miles and will probably con- 
tinue to be the main harbor until the 
dredging in the Grand Trunk Pacific lo- 
cality is completed. 

Just how many yards of earth have 
been taken away to make these harbors 
probably might be discovered at Ottawa. 
It must run into the millions of cubic 
yards. Of ccurse, not all of this has been 
removed at onee. Harbors such as the 














LOADED DOWN AND ON THE WAY TO THE LAKE 
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Twin Cities possess were not necessary 
twenty years ago, but the trade between 
Canada West and Canada East has con- 
tinued to grow. More vessels are requir- 
ed to carry down the wheat in the Fall. 
Larger vessels are employed and as a re- 
sult, there must be more dock room and 
deeper water. Big ships now bring: in 
10,000 tons of coal each and carry away 
300,000 bushels of prairie wheat. Har- 
bors are always on the edge of being in- 
adequate, yet somehow traffic solves its 
own problems and with the aid of the 
dredges gets through the season. 

Year by year the Dominion Govern- 
ment appropriates money for dredging 
harbors at the head of the lakes. The 
enormous plant of the Great Lakes Dred- 
ging Company has grown out of the busi- 
ness thus created. Just at present 400 
men are at work, preparing the machin- 
ery for the Spring start. At Port Arthur 
the plant and outfit of the dredge con- 
cern sprawl over one-eigth of a mile of 
water front. To the little army of em- 
ployees, digging off a laye T of the earth’s 
crust is no “problem”, its a “job”. When 
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a new elevator, Gargantua-like, raises its 
infant ery for “a slip’, dredge No. 1, or 
dredge No. 12, is ordered to “Dig ’em 
out.” 

Larger canals lower down the lakes, 
more wheat growing in the West, bigger 
ships and increasing competition, keep 
the dredges of the Great Lakes busy. 
There is a romantic side to lake naviga- 
tion, but not for the humble craft which 
prepare the harbors. The dredges seldom 
move out of the bay. They are rusty and 
always dirty, and still there is something 
fascinating in watching the great steel 
arm, with the bucket on the end of it, 
plunge into the water and pause. The 
waves roll over it. The cables, cranks and 
cogs operate mysteriously under the pres- 
sure of the sizzling steam “winch”, and 
then up comes the steel arm again heavy 
with rock and clay, with muddy water 
spurting from half a dozen joins in the 
bucket. Finally, poised over the waiting 
dredge-tender, the cables creak, the sec- 
tions of the bucket spread apart; and an- 
other load falls with a splash into the 
hold of the scow. 


DELILAH 


Something wanted doing, 


I became aware, 


I went into a barber’s shop 


Came a little lady, 


And took a chair. 


Smiling—debonair, 
She seized a pair of Fateful shears, 
And cut my hair. 


Followed lots of lather. 
Skillfully rubbed in, 
With razor sharp as polished wit, 
She smoothed my chin. 


[ thought of Samson, and 
The Temple’s pillar; 
And how his flowing love-locks were 
Trimmed by Delilah. 
I hoped I’d not be led 
Such weary dances; 
But with my own Delilah—well, 
Tl take chances. 





The Return of Rebecca 


By 


Minna Thomas Antrim 


eg this Beckie?’ 
Father!” exclaimed the 
veiled passenger. That 
save close-clasped hands. 

At the sight of his daughter, Wanner 
had been too perturbed, just as Rebecca 
had been too amazed at his gaunt, elderly 
figure, to be demonstrative. Ignoring the 
staring loungers, she descended the snow- 
laden platform steps of a characteristic 
Ontario country station, to be tucked into 
an antiquated sleigh. That there was a 
new and royally adequate lap-robe, she 
noted. Nicholas, who was just convales- 
cing from an attack of sciatica, finally 
climbed in, with evident discomfort, and 
they were off. 

It was a rough day for a woman to be 
out. The snow was waist-deep in places. 
For sixteen hours it had been coming 
down steadily. The wind bit savagely, 


heavily- 
was all, 


and talking was out of the question. The 
girl shivered beneath her costly furs. She 


was not cold, but dread of a future that 
seemed as bleak and devoid of promise as 
the sapless, snow-topped trees they were 
passing, assailed her. Almost furtively, 
father and daughter watched each other. 
Meanwhile, two miles away, Ellen Wan- 
ner waited, her eves aglow. Life had no- 
thing greater to give her than the supreme 
reward of her home-seeking child. The 
sound of sleigh-bells came nearer and 
nearer; in her heart joy belled in unison. 


Locked in what was to her own room, 
freed at last from two pairs of adoring 
eves, Rebecca Wanner threw himself unon 
the primly made bed and sobbed. The 
change in her life was so momentous, and 
she felt friendless, desolate, indeed; as 
strange toward those two devoted parents 
as toward any one she had elbowed upon 


the city streets. She did not love that 
brown-faced little woman, that weather- 
beaten man. She feared she never would. 
She had been so sure that up from her 
heart would well a very fountain of ten- 
derness toward her mother and her father. 
Nothing of the sort had happened. Had 
Nature then no undertow? Did this “eall 
of the blood” mean nothing? Or was she 
one of those weaklings whose emotions 
could be stirred only by constant proxi- 
mity. Shocked at her insensibility, she 
jumped up. She walked to the window, 
and looked out listlessly. So this was 
Waterloo, her native district. The view 
was one have delighted a_ less self- 
centred eye than Rebecea’s. For miles 
beyond, upon every side of the Wanner 
homestead, but widely scattered, were 
many substantial-looking farm houses and 
barns. A church spire sharply pierced the 
west. What, she idly wondered, was the 
denomination? What were the religious 
beliefs of her parents? She turned from 
the window to look at her room. What a 
tomb! That the satin-smooth, curly 
maple bureau, with its curious brass trim- 
mings, was worth its weight in gold; that 
the carvings upon the four-poster had been 
done by a master craftsman two centuries 
ago, she did not realize. Later, she valued 
them duly. For years she had been used 
to silken walls, to costly lace and cunning- 
ly placed mirrors; hence the bare room 
with its rag carpet, old prints, and small 
mirror over a square “stand,” seemed for- 
lorn indeed. 

As she rocked in the quaint chair be- 
side the bed, vividly the past six months 
passed before her. She recalled her aunt’s 


varying moods; her fits of temper; her 
angling for titled introductions; her rude- 


ness to all others in whom Rebecca had 
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manifested more than a tepid interest. 
More clearly than all else came back the 
memory of her aunt’s contemptuous ar- 
raignment of Dr. Karl von Bulen, upon 
whose “impertinence” in asking permis- 
sion to pay his addresses to her niece hung 
their final quarrel. He had not asked the 
girl to marry him—not in so many words. 
But well Rebecca knew how he felt to- 
wards her, and she reciprocated — how 
heartily, separation from him was teach- 
ing her. Of the girl’s prospects as her 
aunt’s heiress he knew litt]: and thought 
less. Indeed, the aunt liad not hesitated 
to tell him that if her niece married con- 
trary to her wishes, the girl would get 
nothing. Rebecca lived again that ter- 
rible moment when, aboard-ship, the rich 
woman, stricken with paralysis, had made 
pathetic efforts to speak to the girl whom 
she was taking back to her parents as a 
“thankless proposition. Of her death 
within sight of Montreal harbor, Rebecca 
thought shrinkingly, for to die unloved, 
unmourned, because of a deliberately sel- 
fish existence, was too harrowing to dwell 
upon. It all seemed so remote, yet only 
one week had passed since the lonely fune- 
ral, and now, rendered by her aunt’s al- 
ternate pettings and scoldings wholly un- 
fit properly to focus her future, Rebecca 
sat weeping dolorously, while her parents 
were thanking God for her home-coming. 
For a long while she wept silently, then, 
“T wiil love them, I will be happy. Oh, 
I am wicked, wicked!” she sobbed aloud. 
A timid knock brought her to her feet. 
Hastily she mopped her eyes, and admit- 
ted her mother. 

“You cry? 
Beckie?” 

“Beckie!” How strange the homely de- 
riative sounded! 

Anxiously two mother-eyes peered into 
her tear-stained face. 

“What for you ery, eh?” 

Rebecca walked over to the small mir- 
ror. 

“My eyes do look red, don’t they, 
Mother? You see, the wind was in our 
faces coming from the station,” she hedg- 
ed. 

Mrs. Wanner was not deceived, but 
“Mother’—how the word thrilled her! 

Ach, well! in the future her little girl 
—‘‘little girl” to her mother, in spite of 
her splendid height — should have no 


What for you cry, my 
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cause for tears. “Come now, we go eat,” 
she said briskly. 

As they sat down, the old clock in the 
hallway slowly struck the half-hour. Noon 
dinner to-day was half an hour late—the 


first time in many years. 


“Our Beckie goes to sleep now,” Mrs. 
Wanner whispered to ‘Father’ an hour 
later. 

How sweet it was to have their darling 
safely asleep at home, was in their 
thoughts. Upon Mrs. Wanner’s face, how- 
ever, a worried expression deepened as the 
hours passed. 

The snow had drifted higher and high- 
er. Night had come, yet the door of 
Beckie’s bedroom remained closed. 

“Ts she unhappy at coming home? No, 
not that. Surely that could not, must 
not, be,” the mother-heart protested. 
Creeping softly up the stairs once more, 
she “listened,” then tiptoed down again. 
Beckie still slept. 

When Nicholas Wanner “gave consent” 
that his wealthy sister should educate, and 
in a way adopt, his little daughter, he did 
so in a travail of soul few could have un- 
derstood. 

That Beckie might be fortunate in ma- 
terial possessions, he realized, but with 
brimming eyes, carefully wiped, he 
measured the endless years before she 
would return to the old home. She would 
come back some day, but how? Perhaps 
as contemptuous of their simple ways as 
was his haughty sister. 


It was one of the conditions that if the 
child was to take advantage of her aunt’s 
proposition, she was not to have her mind 
“disturbed” by visits to or from her par- 
ents. Upon this agreement depended the 
little one’s future. Had not his wife’s 
health been a matter of great concern, and 
his financial resources at a very low ebb, 
Nicholas Wanner would have sternly re- 
fused his sister’s offer. 

For days after his child’s departure, the 
father feared that he was to be doubly be- 
reft, but he forgot that Nature works her 
ereates miracles in silence. 

A week after the child’s going, Ellen 
Wanner came downstairs and took up 
her duties exactly where she had left off 
three months before. She had a two-fold 
incentive now. Her “man” surely needed 
her, and so some day would Beckie. Mean- 
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while, Nicholas and she had to work hard 
and save money. 

During the third year after Rebecca’s 
going, a big railroad decided that it would 
be expedient to build an extension. The 
meadow of Nicholas Wanner alone pre- 
vented its immediate beginning. Various 
sums were offered, but Nicholas warily 


shook his head, while Ellen uttered 
broken but emphatic negatives. As their 


good fortune willed it, the railroad people 
could not delay as long in their bargain- 
ing as they would have liked, hence those 
“stubborn Wanners” had to have their 
price. 

So it came to pass that one golden Oc- 
tober day became memorable because 
thereon Nicholas Wanner thrust into the 
middle of their checked ‘chaff bag” 
(upon which he and Ellen always slept) 
Beckie’s fortune. Joy-dumb they lay that 
night, each giving wordless thanks that 
now their beloved child would not have to 
harry her soul and wear away her youth 
as had they. She would never have to 
“plague herself’? in case Sarah failed her. 
Nicholas knew his erratic sister, and in 
her promises put little trust. 

In fear, and literally trembling, they 
went into town and together placed 
Beckie’s windfall in the bank, returning 
to renew their accustomed duties. [or 
what was in the bank was but a beginning. 
Their ambition had grown overnight. 
Year after year they toiled and saved, 
denying themselves for Love’s sake all 
save necessities. 


It was a far more cheerful young beauty 
who came down to the early breakfast 
table the next morning. As she waited to 
be served—her mother insisted—she dis- 
covered that the combined living and din- 
ing room in which she sat was a picture. 
It’s quaint assembling of old Dutch fur- 
niture, its sideboard and _ rush-bottom 
chairs, its curious old blue and pink Delft 
and Staffordshire and tall brass candle- 
sticks, would have delighted much more 
critical eves. Especially attractive was 
the row of primly set flower-pots radiant- 
lv abloom upon each wide window-sill. 

“What a charming room!” she finally 
exclaimed. “It needs only the tulips to 
be perfect.” Her mother smiled happily. 

“But you don’t eat, my Beckie; you 
must eat yourself done,” she cautioned. 


With this amazing phrase, Rebecca 
wrestled ingloriously, then, “Does my 


mother speak German?” she wondered. 
That tongue had come to her quite as 
naturally as English. Making a curious 
Dutch silver spoon her excuse, she asked 
her mother a question. W ith delighted 
surprise, Mrs. Wanner replied in flawless 
German. Then turning to her husband: 

“Our Beckie she speaks German! Oh, 
so good that is!” she glowed. Whereup- 
on she began to explain to Rebecca how 
imposible it had been for her to acquire 
“English” in her youth. Her father and 
mother had used pure German habitually ; 
English as spoken by the surrounding 
folk her father had sternly prohibited. 

“Was my grandfather born in Ger- 
many?” asked Rebecca. 

“Your grandmother was from Holland, 
but your grandfather was an officer in the 
German army. I have his medals.” 

“But why did he come to America?” 

The little brown woman’s eyes filled 
slowly. Her father’s wrongs had been 
hers always. 

“He offended a greater man, and was 
exiled, his property taken. All that was 
left is—what you see,” concluded Mrs. 
Wanner, alluding to what was in the 
house. 

“But you met my father in this coun- 
try?” She smilingly glanced toward her 
other parent. 

‘When we were little ones, yes.” An- 
other tender glance flew across to the man, 
who sat rapturously listening to his wife 
and the child for whom they had waited 
so long. Rebecca noticed it all, mentally 
lashing herself that she had so little to 
give in return. 

“And so vou were married and lived 
happily ever afterward?” she ended mer- 
rily. 

A slow flush crept into two elderly 
faces. They had married and been very 
happy, but it was not their way to speak 
of it, even to each other; nevertheless, as 
“Mother” passed the second cup of cof- 
fee to “Father,” their hands touched, and 
each knew that the old thrill survived. 

From that time, Rebecca and _ her 
Mother spoke German, discarding the 
language in which Mrs. Wanner was so 
consciously at a disadvantage. As the 
weeks multiplied, the girl’s heart grew 
lighter in spite of the fact that perhaps 








never again would she see a laughing pair 
of eyes that had looked the question he 
dared not ask upon their last morning to- 
gether in Carlsbad. 

She was content, almost happy. How 
dear the little woman with the graying 
hair and old-fashioned ways had become 
to her, Reba, as she had been called by 
her aunt, had not quite realized, until one 
afternoon she happened in upon her 
mother when overcome by sleep. So 
softly she was breathing, that she seemed 
net to breathe at all. Her beautifully 
shaped but work-hardened hands were 
crossed peacefully upon an alarmingly 
still breast. With a throb of agony like 
unto nothing she had ever felt before, 
Rebecca knelt and peered into the quiet 
face. “Thank God, oh, thank God!” she 
murmured, the while laying her fresh 
young cheek against the clasped hands. 
“My blessed little Mother!” she whisper- 
ed brokenly. “My poor tired little 
Mother!” Then, lest she wake the sleep- 
er, she stole softly out of the room. It 
was hereafter to be her greatest joy to 
live for them, to adopt their ways. Many 
an evening was spent by the fireside in 
taking them over the route of her own 
travels. To see the Fatherland, her mother 
had often expressed a keen desire. The 
quiet man upon the other side of the huge 
fireplace said little, but he was beyond 
words content. Ilis child had come home, 
his cup was full. The letter of repudi- 
ation that her aunt had threatened to 
write to Nicholas had never been written, 
nor had Reba yet heard that a modest for- 
tune lay ready for her spending in a 
nearby bank. In this crisis of their lives, 
money meant little to those who literally 
had slaved for it. 

Mrs. Von Schuyler’s will had never 
been mentioned. Reba, however, often 
thought of it. Had she and her aunt not 
quarrelled, she would have millions, and 
so be able to make life a very easy thing 
for the two old souls, who were not “old” 
really, but so sadly workworn, and who 
had suffered privations, she feared, whilst 
upon her had been squandered so much 
money. Self-contempt stung her anew 
whenever she thought of their hardships. 

One morning, about six weeks after her 
home-coming, a passing wagoner halted: 

“Come out once, here’s two letters,” he 
bawled. Rebecca returned to the house 
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with a huge business-like envelope and a 
letter bearing a foreign post-mark. Quick- 
ly she tore open the letter, at the first 
words of which an exquisite pink covered 
her like a veil: 


Tue Rirz, Fepruary 2, 1907. 
DEAREST ONE: 

I am leaving my patients to a col- 
league and am coming to your big 
country. I must see you. I must 
hear if it is true that my love would 
be unwelcome. From your own lips 
it must come to make it seem true, 
for surely upon that last wonderful 
morning, I was not dreaming when 
I saw in you dear face the answer to 
a question that I did not then, in 
honor, dare to ask. 

Enough! I sail next week in the 
Cedric. I shall find that farmhouse 
in Western Ontario whence 
your lamented aunt said you were to 
go direct. I shall seek her lawyers, 
then the consul, if need be, for find 
you, will I. 

Until then, dear one, 

auf Wierderschen, 
Toy Kart. 


Then the other letter demanded her at- 
tention. After reading it, for a few mo- 
ments she sat amazed, speechless. Then— 

“Mother,” she said quietly, ‘Aunt 
Sarah has left me three million dollars.” 

For a tense moment. Ellen Wanner 
stared stupidly, then sank upon a chair 
limply. 

“Beckie! Beckie!” she moaned. “You 
—won’t—go—away ?” Piteously — her 
voice trailed to trembling silence. 

“Never, little Mother!” Rebecca cried 
passionately. “Never will I go again, un- 
less [ take you and Daddy with me.” The 
wistful face brightened. 

“Thou art very happy, Dear one?” the 
mother asked. 

In spite of the glory that had just come 
to her, before the beatific sacrificial glow 
in the elder woman’s soft brown eyes, 
Rebecca stood humbly. ) 

“Happy?” she breathed. “Oh, little 
Mother, I am the happiest girl in God’s 
good world to-day!” Then, impelled by 
something stronger than self, she gathered 
the small woman with passionate tender- 
ness to her exultant young breast. 
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THE NEVERSHUT 


HIS attractive little edifice can be 

built with two upright posts, either 

of hickory or chestnut-maple, a 
couple of post-holes, and a cross-beam, at 
a cost not exceeding ten thousand dollars. 
The materials are easily obtained in al- 
most any section of the country, with the 
possible exception of the holes, which will 
have to be specially prepared and cannot 
be had ready made. Any quality of tim- 
ber will suffice, but the holes must be new, 
and used while fresh. The finished con- 
struction is pleasing to the eye, is always 
cool, but not water-proof, being open both 
at the front and at the rear, and having no 
eaves to protect it. It will not need fire- 
places at any season of the year, for the 
reason that, owing to the simplicity of 
its construction, fires can be built in the 
middle of it without seriously endanger- 
ing the woodwork, which, being limited in 
quantity, is correspondingly little exposed. 
The air in a Bungalow of this design is 
always fresh, no matter how much or 
what quality of tobacco the occupant may 
smoke, and, there being no kitchen, kit- 
chen odors are entirely absent. It has no 
windows to rattle in storms, or doors to 


Dy xperience. 


bang or to be kept locked. Indeed, a bur- 
glar, even if he were tempted to enter it, 
would find himself out on the other side 
before he knew. it, thanks to the peculiar- 
ties of its design. It has the additional 
advantage of not needing furniture, which 
is a great saving in the expense of main- 
tenance, though a hammock swung. be- 
tween the posts would prove a desirable 
adjunct to its comforts. The fact that it 
is not water-proof makes it desirable that 
the tenants should have an umbrella al 
ways at hand during the rainy season, as 
well as a rubber blanket for use on show- 
ery nights. The plan has been drawn with 
an especial eye to the needs of those who 
wish to keep open house. Built of polish- 
ed mahogany, rosewood, or ebony, the cost 
will of course be somewhat increased, but 
this is more than offset by the omission 
of shingles, clapboards, or wood of any 
kind on the front and rear elevations. 


IT. 
THE BARN-DOOR LEAN-TO 


This charming bit of renaissance work 
can be built exclusive of plumbing and 
ornamental rococo embellishments for 
less than eight thousand dollars, provided 
the construction is given careful super- 
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vision. It is made of two barn-doors, with 
tent pegs, four in number, to hold the 
sides A and B. A few nails or screws care- 
fully inserted at the apex of the inverted 
V after the barn doors are leaned against 
each other will add to the stability of the 
completed structure, but are not necessary, 
except in localities where the wind is over 
sixty miles an hour in blow-power. This 
style of Bungalow can be made mosquito- 
proof at slight extra expense if portieres 
of green linsey-woolsey, or tarleton, are 
hung at the front and rear entrances, and 
kept screwed down so that they may not 
flap open on breezy nights; and care be 
also taken that there are no knot-holes in 
the materials of which it is constructed. 
Its breeziness depends much on the pre- 
vailing winds. Lateral winds will leave 
it warm within in autumn, while frental 
or rearal breezes in summer will keep it 
cool during the heated season. At an 
extra cost of not more than five thousand 
dollars, it can be built upon a pivot so as 
to revolve and catch, or shut off, the pre- 
vailing breeze, according to the desires 
of the tenant. This cost may be material- 
ly reduced if the builder is able to find 
within convenient hauling distance a sec- 
ond-hand locomotive turn-table no longer 
needed by the railway management. If 
the barn-doors are not available for any 
reason, old-fashioned cellar-doors of the 
same size will do quite as well. 











ITI. 


THE DIOGENES PORTABLE 


For a single man, the Diogenes Portable 
is one of the most convenient Bungalows 
made. It should not in any 


case Tun 
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above seven thousand five hundred dol- 
lars in cost, and should be bought ready- 
made rather than built. It is constructed 
of staves, hoops, and a single bung-hole, 
the latter to admit light and air, and also 
to be used as a speaking-tube when the 
occupant wishes to speak to anybody on 
the outside without going out. Having 
two ends, and being light and easy revers- 
ible, it can be used upside-down at night 
as a sleeping-room, and by day turned the 
other way as a breakfast table, a tom-tom 
or a seat; and when in transit provides a 
fairly-acceptable substitute for a trunk. If 
a cork is also provided, it can likewise be 
used as a bath-tub. These Bungalows 
come in a variety of sizes, from what is 
technically termed the nail-keg size up 
to the hogshead dimensions. tor a large 
man, the last is by all means the prefer- 
able, but in a country infested with thes it 
is not desirable that it should have been 
previously used for sugar or molasses. In- 
deed, the flour-barrel bungalow gives the 
greatest degree of satisfacuon. ‘Lhe nail- 
points on the inside should be carefully 
removed before occupancy, and before re- 
tiring for the night 1n it the tenant should 
see that 1t 1s firmly fixed on a flat base, 
lest 1t up over and roll downhill with him. 
‘his style is called the Vuogenes Portable 
because, while it is not a tub, it is an im- 
provement thereon, and would doubtless 
have been used by the Philosopher in pre- 
ference to the other had it been as imme- 
diately available. In its portability, adap- 
tability to other uses, freedom from 
plumbing, and generally picturesque feat- 
ures, 1t sufliciently resembles the original 
Bungalow of the Sage to warrant the use 
of the title. It has the singular advantage 
that while the occupant is protected from 
wind and weather on all sides, it has only 
two sides to be kept in repair—the inside 
and the outside. 
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BOOK IV 


Registered in accordance with the Copyright Act by Robert W Service 


He burned a hole in the frozen muck; 
He scratched the icy mould; 
And there in six-foot dirt he struck 
A sack or so of gold. 
He burned a hole in the Decalogue, 
And then it came about— 
For Fortune’s only a lousy rogue— 
His “pocket” petered out. 
And lo! it was but a year all told, 
When there in the shadow grim, 
But six feet deep in the icy mould, 


They burned a hole for him. 
—‘The Yukoner.” 


THE VORTEX 


CHAPTER I 


6¢é O, no, I’m all right. 
Please leave me alone. 


Really | 
You 


am. 
want me to laugh? Ha! Ha! 


There! Is that all right now?” 

“No, it isn’t all right. It’s very far 
from all right, my boy; and this is where 
you and your little uncle here are going 
to have a real heart to heart talk.” 

It was in the big cabin on Gold Hill, 
and the Prodigal was addressing me. He 
went on: 

“Now, look here, kid, when it comes to 
expressing my feelings, I’m in the kinder- 
garten class; when it comes to handing out 
the high-toned dope I drop my cue every 
time; but when I’m needed to do the solid 

pardner stunt then you don’t need to 
holler for me—I’m there. Well, I’m giv- 
ing you astraight line of talk. Ever since 
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the start I’ve taken a strong notion to you. 
You’ve always been ace-high with me, and 
there never will come the day when you 
can’t eat on my meal-ticket. We tackled 
the Trail of Trouble together. You were 
always wanting to lift the heavy end of 
the log, and when the God of Cussedness 
was doing his best to rasp a man down to 
his yellow streak, you showed up white 
all through. Say, kid, we’ve been in tight 
places together; we’ve been stacked up 
against hard times together: and now Il’ll 
be gol-darned if I’m going to stand by and 
see you go downhill, while the devil oils 
the bearings.’ 

“Oh, I’m all right,” 

“Yes, you’re all right,” he echoed grim- 
ly. “In an impersonation of an ‘all-right’ 
man it’s the hook for yours. I’ve seen 
‘all-right’? men like you hitting the hurry 
trail for the boneyard before now. You’re 
‘all- right’! ! Why, for the last two hours 
you’ve been sitting with that ‘just-break- 
the-news-to-mother’ expression of yours, 
and paying no more heed to my cheerful 
brand of conversation than if I had been 
a measly four-flusher. You don’t eat more 
than a sick sparrow, and often you don’t 
bat an eye all night. You’re looking worse 
than the devil in a gale of wind. You’ve 
lost your grip, my boy. You don’t “gr 
whether school keeps or not. In fact, 
it wasn’t for your folks, you’d as lef Po 
a short cut across the Great Divide.” 

“You’re going it a little strong, old 


man.” 


I protested. 
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“Oh no, ’m not. You know you're 
sick of everything. Feel as if life’s a sort 
of penitentiary, and you’ve just got to do 
time. You don’t expect to get any more 
fun out of it. Look at me. Every day’s 
my sunshine day. If the sky’s blue 1 
like it; if it’s grey I like it just as well. 
[ never worry. What’s the use? Yester- 
day’s a dead one; to-morrow’s alwi ays to- 
morrow. All we’ve got’s the ‘now,’ and 
it’s up to us to live it for all we’re worth. 
You can use up more human steam to 
the square inch in worrying than you can 
to the square yard in hard work. Elim- 
inate worry and you’ve got the only sys- 
tem.” 


“Tt’s all very well for you to preach,” 
[ said; “you forget I’ve been a pretty sick 
man.” 


cer 


That’s no nursemaid’s dream. You al- 
most cashed in. Typhoid’s a serious pro- 
position at the best; but when you take 
a crazy streak on top of it, make a mid- 
night getaway from the sick-ward and 
land up on the Slide looking as if you’d 
been run through a threshing machine, 


well, you’re sure letting death get a short 
option on you. And you gave up. You 
didn’t want to fight. You shirked, but 


your youth and constitution fought for 
you. They healed your wounds, thev 
soothed your ravings, they cooled your 
fever. They were a great team, and they 
pulled you through. Seems as if they’d 
pulled you through a knot-hole, but thev 
were on to their job. And you weren’t 
one bit grateful—seemed to think they 
had no business to butt in.” 

“My hurts are more than physical.” 

“Ves I know; there was that girl. You 
seemed to have a notion that was the only 
girl on God’s green brush-pile. As I camp- 
ed there by your bedside listening to your 
ravings, and getting a strangle-hold on 
you when you took it into your head to 


vet funny, you blabbed out the whole 
yarn. Oh, sonny, why didn’t you tell 
vour uncle? Why didn’t you put me 
wise? I could have given you the right 
steer. TIlave you ever known me handle 


a job I ecouldn’t make good at? Tm a 
whole matrimonial bureau rolled into one. 
I’d have had you prancing to the tune of 
the wedding march before now. But you 
kept mum as a mummy. Wouldn’t even 
tell your old pard. Now you've lost her.” 


“Yes, I’ve lost her.” 
“Did you ever see her after you came 
out of the hospital?” 
“Once, once, only. It was the first day. 
I was as thin as a rail, as white as the 
pillow from which I hs id just raised my 


head. Death’s reprieve was written all 
over me. I dragged along wearily, lean- 
ing on a stick. I was thinking of her, 


thinking, thinking always. As I scanned 
the faces of the crowds that thronged the 
streets, I thought only of her face. Then 
suddenly she was before me. She looked 
like a ghost, poor little thing; and for 
fluttering moment we stared at each other, 
she and I, two wan, weariful ghosts.” 

“Yes, what did she say?” 

“Say! she said nothing. She just look- 
ed at me. Her face was cold as ice. She 
looked at me as if she wanted to pity me. 
Then into her eyes there came a shadow of 
bitterness, of bitterness and despair such 
as might gloom the eyes of a lost soul. 
It unnerved me. It seemed as if she was 
regarding me almost with horror, as if I 
were a sort of a leper. As I stood there, 
I thought she was going to faint. She 
seemed to sway a moment. Then she 
drew a great, gasping breath, and turning 
on her heel she was gone.” 

“She cut you?” 

“Yes, cut me dead, old fellow. And 
my only thought was of love for her, eter- 
nal love. But I’ll never forget the look 
on her face as she turned away. It was as 
if I had lashed her with a whip. My 
God !” 

“And you’ve never seen her since?” 

“No, never. That was enough, wasn’t 
it? She didn’t want to speak to me any 
more, never wanted to set eyes on me any 


more. I went back to the ward; then, 
in a little, | came on here. Mvy body was 
living, but my heart was dead. It will 
never live again.” 

“Oh, rot! You mustn’t let the thing 
down you like that. It’s. going to kill 


you in the end. Buck up! Be a man! 
If you don’t care to live for yourself, live 
for others. Anyway, it’s likely all for the 
best. Maybe love had you locoed. May- 
be she wasn’t really’ good. See now how 
she lives openly with Locasto. They call 
her the Madonna; they say she looks more 
like a virgin-martyr than the mistress of 
a dissolute man.” 


THE 


I rose and looked at him, conscious that 
my face was all twisted with the pain of 
the thought. 

“Look here,” I said, “‘never did God 
put the breath of life into a better girl. 
There’s been foul play. I know that girl 
better than any one in the world, and if 
every living being were to tell me she 
wasn’t good I would tell them they lied, 
they lied. I would burn at the stake up- 
holding that girl.” 

“Then why did she turn you down so 
cruelly?” 

“T don’t know; I can’t understand it. 
I know so little about women. I have not 
wavered a moment. ‘To-day in my lone- 
liness and heartbreak I care and hunger 
for her more than ever. She’s always 
here, right here in my head, and no power 
ean drive her out. Let them say of her 
what they will, 1 would marry her to-mor- 
row . It’s killing me. [ve aged ten years 
in the last few months. Oh, if I only 
could forget.” 

He looked at me thoughtfully. 

“T say, old man, do you ever hear from 
your old lady?” 

“Ewery mail.” 

“You’ve often told me of your home. 
Say! just give us a mental frame-up of 
it.” 

“Glengyle? I can see the old 
place now, as plainly as a picture: the 
ereen, dimpling hills all speckled with 
sheep : the grey house nestling snugly in 
a grove of birch; the wild water of the 
burn leaping from black pool to pool, just 
mad with the joy of life; the midges danc- 
ing over the water in the still sunshine, 
and the trout jumping for them—oh 
it’s the bonny, bonny place. You would 
think so, too. You would like it, tramp- 
ing knee-deep in the heather, to see the 
moorcock rise whirring at your feet; you 
would like to set sail with ‘the fisher folk 
after the silver herring. It would make 
you feel good to see the calm faces of the 
shepherds, the peace in the eyes of the 
women. Ay, that was the best of it all, 
the Rest of it, the calm of it. I was pretty 
happy in those days.” 

“You were happy—then why not go 
back? 'That’s your proper play; go back 
to your Mother. She wants you. You’re 
pretty well heeled now. A little money 
goes a long way over there. You can count 
on thirty thousand. You'll be comfort- 


Yes. 
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able; you’ll devote yourself to the old 
lady; you'll be happy again. ‘Time’s a 


regular steam-roller when it comes to 
smoothing out the rough spots in the past. 
You'll forget it all, this place, this girl. 
[t’ll all seem like the after effects of a 
midnight Welsh rabbit. You’ve got 
mental indigestion. I hate to see you go. 
I’m really sorry to lose you; but it’s your 
only salvation, so go, go! 

Never had | thought of it before 
Home! how sweet the word seemed. 
Mother! yes, Mother would comfort me 
as no one else could. She would under- 
stand. Mother and Garry! A_ sudden 
craving came over me to see them again. 
Maybe with them I could find relief from 
this awful agony of heart, this thing that 
I could scarce bear to think of, yet never 
ceased to think of. Home! thai was the 


solution of it all. Ah me! I would go 
home. 
“Yes,” I said, “I can’t go too soon; I'll 


start to-morrow.” 

So I rose and proceeded to gather to- 
gether my few belongings. In the early 
morning | would start out. No use pro- 
longing the business of my going. I would 
say good-bye to those two partners of 
mine, with a grip of the hand, a tear in 
the eye, a husky: “Take care of yourself.” 
That would be all. Likely I would never 
see them again. 

Jim came in and sat down quietly. The 
old man had been very silent of late. Put- 
ting on his spectacles, he took out his well- 
worn Bible and ope wned it. Back in Daw- 
son there was a man whom he hated with 
the hate that only death can end, but for 
the peace of his soul he strove to conquer 
it. The hate slumbered, yet at times it 
stirred, and into the old man’s eyes there 
came the tiger-look that had once made 
him a force and a fear. Woe betide his 
enemy if that tiger ever woke. 

“T’ve been a-thinkin’ out a scheme,” 
said Jim suddenly, ‘‘an’ I’m a-going to 
put all of that twenty-five thousand of 
mine back into the ground. You know 
us old miners are gamblers to the end. 
It’s not the gold, but the gettin’ of it. It’s 
the excitement, the hope, the anticipation 
of one’s luck that counts. We’re’ fighters, 
an’ we’ve just got to keep on fightin’. We 
can’t quit. There’s the ground, and 
there’s the precious metals it’s a-tryin’ to 
hold back on us. It’s up to us to get them 
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out. ' It’s for the good of humanity. The 
miner an’ the farmer rob no one. They 
just get down to that old ground an’ coax 
it an’ beat it an’ bully it till it gives up. 
They’re working for the good of human- 
ity—the farmer an’ the miner.” The old 
man paused sententiously. 

“Well, I can’t quit this minin’ business. 
I’ve just got to go on so long’s I’ve got 
health and strength; an’ I’m a-goin’ to 
shove all I’ve got once more into the muck. 
I stand to make a big pile, or lose my 
wad.” 

“What’s your scheme, Jim?” 

“Tt’s just this: I’m goin’ to install a 
hydraulic plant on my Ophir Creek claim. 
I’ve got a great notion of that claim. It’s 
with water. There’s a little stream runs 
down the hill, an’ the hill’s steep right 
there. ‘There’s one hundred feet of fall, 
an’ in Spring a mighty powerful bunch of 
water comes a-tumblin’ down. Well, I’m 
goin’ to dam it up above, bring it down 
a flume, hitch on a little giant, an’ turn 
it loose to rip an’ tear at that there ground. 
I’m goin’ to begin a new era in Klondike 
minin’.” 

“Bully for you, Jim.” 

“The values are there in the ground, 
an’ I’m sick of the old slow way of gettin’ 
them out. This looks mighty good to me. 
Anyway, I’m a-goin’ to give it a trial. 
It’s just the start of things; you'll see 
others will follow suit. The individual 
miner’s got to go; it’s only a matter of 
time. Some day you'll see this whole 
country worked over by them big power 
dredges they’ve got down in Californy. 
You mark my words, boys; the old-fa- 
shioned miner’s got to go.” 

“What are you goin’ to do?” 

“Well, Pve written out for piping an’ 
a monitor, an’ next Spring I hope [’ll have 
the plant in workin’ order. The stuff’s on 
the way now. Hullo! Come in!” 

The visitors were Mervin and Hewson 
on their way to Dawson. These two men 
had been successful beyond their dreams. 
It was just like finding money, the way 
fortune had pushed it in front of their 
noses. They were offensively prosperous; 
they reeked of success. 

In both of them a great change had 
taken place, a change only too typical of 
the gold-camp. They seemed to have 
thawed out; they were irrepressibly geni- 
al; yet instead of that restraint that had 
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formerly distinguished them, there was a 
grafted quality of weakness, of flaccidity, 
of surrender to the enervating vices of the 
town. 

Mervin was remarkably thin. Dark 
hollows circled his eyes, and a curious 
nervousness twisted his mouth. He was 
‘a terror for the women,” they said. He 
lavished his money on them faster than 
he made it. He was vastly more com- 
panionable than formerly, but somehow 
you felt his virility, his fighting force had 
gone. 

In Hewson the change was even more 
marked. Those iron muscles had couched 
themselves in easy flesh; his cheeks sag- 
ged; his eyes were bloodshot and untidy. 
Nevertheless he was more of a good fellow, 
talked rather vauntingly of his wealth, 
and affected a patronizing manner. He 
was worth probably two hundred thous- 
and, and he drank a bottle of brandy a 
day. 

In the case of these two men, as in the 
case of a thousand others in the gold- 
camp, it seemed as if easy, unhoped-for 
affluence was to prove their undoing. On 
the trail they had been supreme; in fen 
or forest, on peak or plain, they were men 
among men, fighting with nature savage- 
ly, exultantly. But when the fight was 
over their arms rested, their muscles re- 
laxed, they yielded to sensuous pleasures. 
It seemed as if to them victory really 
meant defeat. 

As I went on with my packing I paid 
but little heeed to their talk. What mat- 
tered it to me now, this babble of dumps 
and dust, of claims and clean-ups? I was 
going to thrust it all behind me, blot it 
clean out of my memory, begin my life 
anew. It would be a larger, more lumin- 
ous life. I would live for others. Home! 
Mother! again how exquisitely my heart 
glowed at the thought of them. 

Then all at once I pricked up my ears. 
They were talking of the town, of the 
men and women who were making it fa- 
mous (or rather infamous) when sudden- 
ly they spoke the name of Locasto. 

“He’s gone off,’ Mervin was saying; 
“gone off on a big stampede. He got 
pretty thick with some of the Peel River 
Indians, and found they knew of a ledge 
of high-grade, free-milling quartz some- 
where out there in the Land Back of Be- 
yond. He had a sample of it, and you 
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could just see the gold shining all through 
it. It was great stuff. Jack Locasto’s the 
last man to turn down a chance like that. 
He’s the worst gambler in the Northland, 
and no amount of wealth will ever satisfy 
him. So he’s off with an Indian and one 
companion, that little Irish satellite of his, 
Pat Doogan. They have six months’ 
erub. They'll be away all winter.” 


‘“‘What’s become of that girl of his?” 
asked Hewson, “‘the last one he’s been liv- 
ing with? You remember she came in on 
the boat with us. Poor little kid! Blast 
that man anyway. He’s not content with 
women of his own kind, he’s got to get 
his clutches on the best of them. That was 
a good little girl before he got after her. 
If she was a friend of mine I’d put a bul- 
let in his ugly heart.” 


Hewson growled like a wrathful bear, 
but Mervin smiled his cynical smile. 

“Oh, you mean the Madonna,” he said: 
“why, she’s gone on the dance-halls.” 

They continued to talk of other things, 
but I did not hear them any more. I was 
in a trance, and I only aroused when they 
rose to go. 


“Better say good-bye to the kid here,” 
said the Prodigal; “he's going to the old 
country to-morrow.’ 

“No, I’m not,” I answered sullenly ; 
“T’m just going as far as Dawson.” 

He stared and expostulated, but mv 
mind was made up. I would fight, fight 
to the last. 


CHAPTER IT. 


Berna on the dance halls—words can- 
not convey all that this simple phrase 
meant to me. For two months I had been 
living in a dull apathy of pain, but this 
news galvanized me into immediate action. 

For although there were many degrees 
of dance-hall depravity, at the best it 
meant a brand of ineffaceable shame. She 
had lived with Locasto, had been recog- 
nised as his mistress — that was bad 
enough; but the other—to be at the mercy 
of all, to be classed with the harpies that 
preyed on the Man with the Poke, the 
vampires of the gold-camp. Berna 
Oh, it was unspeakable! The thought 
maddened me. The needle-point of suf- 
fering that for weeks had been boring in- 
to my brain seemed to have pierced its 
core at last. 





When the Prodigal expostulated with 
me I laughed—a bitter, mirthless laugh. 

“Ym going to Dawson, ” T said, “and 
if it was hell itself, I’d go there for that 
girl. I don’t care ‘what any one thinks. 
Home, society, honor itself, let them all 
go; they don’t matter now. I was a fooi 
to think I could ever give her up, a fool. 
Now I know that as long as there’s life 
and strength in my body, I’ll fight for 
her. Oh, I’m not the sentimentalist I was 
six months ago. I’ve lived since then. I 
can hold my own now. I can meet men 
on their own level. I can fight, I can 
win. I don’t care any more, after what 
I’ve gone through. I don’t set any par- 
ticular value on my life. I'll throw it 
away as recklesly as the best of them. I’m 
going to have a fierce fight for that girl, 
and if I lose there’ll be no more ‘me’ left 
to fight. Don’t try to reason with me. 
Reason be damned! I’m going to Daw- 
son, and a hundred men couldn’t hold 
me.” 

“You seem to have some new stunts in 
your repertoire, ” he said, looking at me 
curiously ; “you’ve got me guessing. Some 
times I think you’re a candidate for the 
dippy-house; then again I think you’re 
on to yourself, There’s a grim set to your 
mouth and a hard look in your eyes that 
I didn’t use to see. Maybe you can hold 
up your end. Well, anyway, if you will 
go I wish you good luck.” 

So, bidding good-bye to the big cabin, 
with my two partners looking ruefully 
after me, I struck off down the Bonanza. 
It was mid-October. A bitter wind chill- 
ed me to the marrow. Once more the land 
lay stark beneath its coverlet of snow, and 
the sky was wan and ominous. I traveled 
fast, for a painful anxiety gripped me, so 
that I scarce took notice of the improved 
trail, of the increased activity, of the heaps 
of tailings built up with brush till they 
looked like walls of a fortification. All T 
thought of was Dawson and Berna. 


How curious it was, this strange new 
strength, this indifference to self, to phy- 
sical suffering, to danger, to public 
opinion! I thought only of the girl. I 
would make her marry me. I cared no- 
thing for what had happened to her. I 
might be a pariah, an outcast for the rest 
of my days; at least I would save her, 
shield her, cherish her. The thought up- 
lifted me, exalted me. I had suffered be- 
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yond expression. I had rearranged my 
set of ideas; my concept of life, of human 
nature had broadened and _ deepened. 
What did it matter if physically they had 
wronged her? Was not the pure, virgin 
soul of her beyond their reach? 

I was just in time to see the last boat 
go out. Already the river was “throwing 
ice,’ and evcry day the jagged edges of 
it crept further towards mid-stream. An 
immense and melancholy mob stood on 
the wharf as the little steamer backed of* 
into the channel. There were uproarious 
souls on board, and many women of the 
town screaming farewells to their friends. 
On the boat all was excited, extravagant 
joy; on the wharf, a sorry attempt at re- 
signation. 

The last boat! they watched her as her 
stern paddle churned the freezing water ; 
they watched her forge her slow way 
through the ever-thickening  ice-flakes; 
they watched, her in the far distarice bat- 
tling with thp Klondike curent; then, sad 
and despondent, they turned away to their 
lonely cabins. Never had their exile seem- 
ed so bitter. A few more days and the 
river would close tight as a drum. The 
long, long night would fall on them, and 
for nigh on eight weary months they 
would be cut off from the outside world. 

Yet soon, very soon, a mood of recon- 
ciliation would set in. They would be- 
ein to make the best of things. To feed 
that great Octopus, the town, the miners 
would flock in from the creeks with treas- 
ure hoarded up in baking-powder tins: 
the dance-halls and gambling-places would 
absorb them; the gaietv would go on full 
swing, and there would seem but little 
change in the glittering abandon of the 
gold-camp. As I paced its sidewalks once 
more I marvelled at its growth. New 
streets had been made; the stores boasted 
expensive fittings and gloried in costly 
goods; in the bar-rooms were splendid 
mirrors and ornate wood work: the res- 
taurants offered European delicacies; all 
was on a new scale of extravagance, of gar- 
ish display, of insolent wealth. 

Everywhere the man with the fat 
“noke” was in evidence. He came into 
town unshorn, wild-looking, often ragged- 
ly clad, vet always with the same wistful 
hunger in his eves. You saw that look, 
and it took you back to the dark and dirt 
and drudgery of the claim, the mirthless 
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erude cabin with its 
behind the door, its 
grease light dimly burning, its rancid 
smell of stale food. You saw him lying 
smoking his strong pipe, looking at that 
can of nuggets on the rough shelf, and 
dreaming of what it would mean to him 
—out there where the lights glittered and 
the gramophones blared. Surely, if pa- 
tience, endurance, if grim, unswerving 
purpose, if sullen, desperate toil deserved 
a reward, this man had a peckful of pleas- 
ure for his due. 

And always, that hungry, wistful look. 
The women with the painted cheeks knew 
that look: the black-jack boosters knew it: 
the barkeeper with his knock-out drops 
knew it. They waited for him; he was 
their “meat.” 

Yet in a few days vour wild and wooly 
man is transformed, and no longer does 
your sympathy go out towards him. 
Shaven and shorn, clad in silken under- 
wear, with patent leather shoes, and a 
suit in New York style, you absolutely 
fail to recognize him as your friend of 
the moccasins and mackinaw coat. He is 
smoking a dollar Larango, he has half a 
dozen whiskies “under his belt,” and later 
on he has a “date” with a lady singer of 
the Pavilion Theatre. He is having a 
“whale” of a good time, he tells vou; you 
wonder how long he will last. 

Not for long. Sharp and short and 
sweet it is. He is brought un with a jerk. 
and the Dago Queen, for whom he has 
boucht so much wine at twentv dollars a 
bottle, has no recognition for him in her 
flashing eves. He has heen “taken down 
the line.” “trimmed to a finish” bv an 
artist in the business. Ruefullv he turns 
his poke inside onut—not a “color.” He 
cannot even command the price of a peni- 
tential three-fingers of rve. Such is one 
of the commonest phases of life in the 
cold-camp. 

As T strolled the streets T saw manv a 
familiar face. Mosher T saw. He had 
erown very fat, and was talking to a di- 
minutive woman with heavy blond hair 
(she must have weighed about ninetv-five 
pounds, T think.) They went off to- 
oether. 


months of toil, the 
sugar barrel of ice 


A knife-edged wind was sweeping down 
from the north, and men in bulging coon- 
skin coats filled un the sidewalks. At 
the Aurora corner T came across the Jam- 
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wagon. He was wearing a jacket of sum- 
mer flannels, and, as if to suggest extra 
warmth, he had turned up its narrow col- 
lar. In his trembling fingers he held an 
emaciated cigarette, which he inhaled 
avidly. He looked wretched, pinched with 
hunger, peaked with cold, but he straight- 
ened up when he saw me into a semblance 
of well-being. Then, in a little, he sag- 
ged forward, and his eyes went dull and 
abject. It was a business of the utmost 
delicacy to induce him to accept a small 
loan. I knew it would only plunge him 
more deeply into the mire; but I could 
not bear to see him suffer. 

I went into the Parisian Restaurant. 
It was more glittering, more raffish, more 
clamant of the tenderloin than ever. 
There were men waiters in the convention- 
al garb of waiterdom, and there was Ma- 
dam, harder looking and more vulturish. 
You wondered if such a woman could 
have a soul, and what was the end and 
aim of her being. ‘There she sat, a crea- 
ture of rapacity and sordid lust. [I march- 
ed up to her and asked abruptly: 

“Where’s Berna?” 

She gave a violent start. There was a 
quality of fear in her bold eyes. Then she 
laughed, a hard, jarring laugh. 

“In the T'voli,” she said. 

Strange again! Now that the worst had 
come to pass, and I had suffered all that 
it was in my power to suffer, this new 
sense of strength and mastery had come to 
me. It seemed as if some of the iron spirit 
of the land had gotten into my blood, a 
grim, insolent spirit that made me fear- 
less; at times a cold cynical spirit, a spirit 
of rebellion, of anarchy, or aggression. 
The greatest evil had befallen me. Life 
could do no more to harm me. I had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. 
[ cared for no man. I despised them, and, 
to back me in my bitterness, I had twenty- 
five thousand dollars in the bank. 

I was still weak from my illness and 
my long mush had wearied me, so I went 
into a saloon and called for drinks. T 
felt the raw whisky burn my throat. I 
tingled from head to foot with a strange, 
pleasing warmth. Suddenly the bar, 
with its protecting rod of brass, seemed 
to me a very desirable place, bright, warm 
suggestive of comfort and good-fellowship. 
low agreeably every one was smiling! 
Indeed, some were laughing for sheer joy. 
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A big, merry-hearted miner called for an- 
other round, and I joined in. 

Where was that bitter feeling now? 
Where that morbid pain at my heart? As 
I drank it all seemed to pass away. Magi-- 
al change! Whata fool I was! What was 
there to make such a fuss about? Take 
life easy. Laugh alike at the good and 
bad of it. It was all a farce anyway. 
What would it matter a hundred years 
from now? Why were we put into this 
world to be tortured? I, for one, would 
protest. JI would writhe no more in the 
strait-jacket of existence. Here was es 
cape, heartsease, happiness—here in this 
bottled impishness. Again I drank. 

What a rotten world it all was! But 
[I had no hand in the making of it, and 
it wasn’t my task to improve it. I was 
going to get the best I could out of it 
Kat, drink, and be merry, that was the 
last word of philosophy. Others seemed 
to be able to extract all kinds of happiness 
from things as they are, so why not I? 
In any case, here was the solution of my 
troubles. Better to die happily drunk 
than miserably sober. I was not drinking 
from weakness. Oh no! I was drinking 
with deliberate intent to kill pain. 

How wonderfully strong I felt! 1 
smashed my clenched fist against the bar. 
My knuckles were bruised and bleeding, 
but I felt no pain. I was so light of foot, 
I imagined I could jump over the couni- 
er. I ached to fight some one. Then a'l 
at onee came the thought of Berna. It 
came with tragical suddenness, with poig- 
nant force. Intensely it smote me as never 


before. I could have burst into maudlin 
tears. 
‘“What’s the matter, Slim?” asked a 


mouldy manikin, affectionately hanging 
on to my arm. 

Disgustedly I looked at him. 

“Take your filthy paws off me,” I said. 

His jaw dropped and he stared at me. 
Then, before he could draw on his fund 
of profanity, I burst through the throng 
and made for the door. 

I was drunk, deplorably drunk, and I 
was bound for the Tivoli. 


CHAPTER IIT 


I wish it to be understood that I make 
no excuses for myself at this particular 
stage of my chronicle. I am only cons- 
cious of a desire to tell the truth. Many 
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of the stronger-minded will no doubt con- 
demn me; many of those inclined to a 
rigid system of morality will be disgust- 
ed with me; but, however it may be, i 
will write plainly and without reserve. 

When I reeled out of the Grubstake 
Saloon I was in a peculiar state of exalta- 
tion. No longer was I conscious of the 
rasping cold, and it seemed to me I could 
have couched me in the deep snow as 
cosily as in a bed of down. Surpassingly 
briluant were the lights. They seemed 
to convey to me a portentous wink. They 
twinkled with jovial cheer. What a de- 
sirable place the world was, after all! 

With an ebullient sense of eloquence». 
of extravagant oratory, I longed for a sym- 
pathetic ear. An altruistic emotion pe-- 
vaded me. Who would suspect, thought 
T, as I walked a little too circumspectly 
amid the throng, that my heart was aglow, 
that I was tensing my muscles in the pri le 
of their fitness, that my brain was a be- 
wildering kaleidoscope of thoughts and 
images? 

Gramophones were braying in every 
conceivable key. Brazen women were leer- 
ing at me. Pot-bellied men regarded me 
furtively. Alluringly the gambling-dens 
and dancing-dives invited me. The town 
was a giant spider drawing in its prev, 
and I was the prey, it seemed. Others 
there were in plenty, men with the eager, 
wistful eyes; but who was there so eager 
and wistful as 1? And I didn’t care anv 
more. Strike’up the music! On with the 
dance! Only one life have we to live. 
Ah! there was the Tivoli. 

To the right as I entered was a palatial 
bar set off with burnished brass, bevelled 
mirrors and glittering, vari-colored pyra- 
mids of costly liqueurs. Up to the bar 
men were bellying, and the bartenders :a 
white jackets were mixing drinks with 
masterly dexterity.. It was a _ motley 
crowd. There were men in broadcloth 
and fine linen, men in blue shirts anl 
mud-stiffened overalls, grey-bearded elders 
and beardless boys. It was a noisy crowd 
laughing, brawling, shouting, singing. 
Here was the foam of life, with never a 
hint of the muddy sediment underneath 

To the left I had a view of the gamb- 
ling-room, a glimpse of green tables, of 
spinning balls, of cool men, with shades 
over their eyes, impassively dealing. 
There were huge wheels of fortune, kero 
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tables, crap outfits, faro layouts, and above 
all, the dainty, fascinating roulette 
Everything was in full swing. Miners 
with flushed faces and a wild excitemer.t 
in their eyes, were plunging recklessly; 
others, calm, alert, anxious, were playing 
cautiously. Here and there were the fever- 
ed faces of women. Gold coins were stack- 
ed on the tables, while a man with a pair 
of scales was weighing dust from the tet- 
dered pokes. 

In front of me was a double swing-door 
painted in white and gold, and, pushing 
through this, for the first time I found 
myself in a Dawson dance-hall. 

I remember being struck by the gor- 
geousness of it, its glitter and its glow. 
Who would have expected, up in _ this 
bleak-visaged North, to find such a fairy- 
land of a place? It was painted in white 
and gold, and set off by clusters of bunck- 
ed lights. There was much elaborate 
seroll-work and ornate decoration. Down 
each side, raised about ten feet from the 
floor, and supported on gilt pillars, were 
little private boxes hung with curtains of 
heliotrope silk. At the further end of the 
hall was a stage, and here a vaudeville per- 
formance was going on. 

I sat down on a seat at the very back 
of the audience. Before me were row 
after row of heads, mostly rough, rugged 
and unwashed. Their faces were eage”, 
rapt as those of children. They were en- 
joying, with the deep satisfaction of men 
who for many a weary month had been 
breathing the free, unbranded air of the 


Wild. The sensuous odor of patchouli 
was strangely pleasant to them; the 
sight of a woman was _ thrillingly 
sweet; the sound of a song’ was 
ravishing. Looking at many of those 


toil-grooved faces one could see that there 
was no harm in their hearts. They were 
honest, uncouth, simple; they were just 


like children, the children of the Wild. 


A woman of generous physique was 
singing in a shrill, nasal voice a’ pathetic 
ballad. She sang without expression, 
bringing her hands with monotonous ges- 
tures, alternately to her breast. Her squat, 
matronly figure, beef from the heels up, 
looked singularly absurd in her short 
skirt. Her face was excessively over-paint- 
ed, her mouth good-naturedly large, and 
her eyes out of their slit-like lids leered 
at the audience, 
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‘“Ain’t she great?” said a tall bean- 
pole of a man on my right, as she finish- 
ed off with a round of applause. ‘“There’s 
some class to her work.” 

He looked at me in a confidential way, 
and his pale-blue eyes were full of rap- 
turous appreciation. Then he did some- 
thing that surprised me. He tugged open 
his poke and, dipping into it, he produced 
a big nugget. Twisting this in a scrap 
of paper, he rose up, long, lean and awk- 
ward, and with careful aim he threw it on 
the stage. 

“Here ye are, Lulu,” he piped in his 
shrill voice. The woman, turning in her 
exit, picked up the offering, gave her ad- 
mirer a wide, gold-toothed smile, and 
threw him an emphatic kiss. As the man 
sat down I could see his mouth twisting 
with excitement, and his watery blue eves 
snapped with pleasure. 


“By heck,” he said, {she’s great, ain’t 
she? " Mew! s the bottle of wine I’ve open- 
ed for that there girl. Guess she’ll be glad 
when she hears old Henry’s in town again. 
Henry’s my name, Hardpan Henry they 
call me, an’ I’ve got a claim on Hunker. 
Many’s’ the wallopin’ poke have I totel 
into town an’ blowed in on that there gir] 
An’ I just guess this one’ll go the same 
gait. Well, says I, what’s the odds? I’m 
havin’ a good time for my money. When 
it’s gone there’s lots more in the ground. 
It ain’t got no legs. It can’t run away.’ 

He chuckled and hefted his poke in 
a horny hand. There was a flutter of the 
heliotrope curtains, and the face of Lulu, 
peeping over the plush edge of a box, smii- 
ed bewitchingly upon him. With another 
delighted chuckle the old man went to 
join her. 


“Darned old fool,” said a young man 
on my left. He looked as if his veins 
were chuckful of health; his skin was a3 
clear as a girl’s, his eye honest and fear- 
less. He was dressed in mackinaw, and 
wore a fur cap with drooping ear-flaps. 

“He’s the greatest mark in the coun- 
try,’ the Youth went on. “He’s got no 
more brains than God gave geese. All the 
girls are on to him. Before he can turn 
round that old bat up there will have 
him trimmed to a finish. He'll be doing 
flip-flaps, and singing ‘ Way Down on the 
Suwanne River’ standing on his head. 
Then the girl will pry him loose from his 
poke, and to-morrow he’ll start off up the 
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creek, teetering and swearing he’s had a 
dooce of a good time. He’s the easiest 
thing on earth.” 

The youth paused to look on a new 
singer. She was a soubrette, trim, dainty 
and confident. She wore a blond wig, an.l 
her eyes in their pits of black were allur- 
ingly bright. Paint was lavished on hor 
face in v iolent dabs of rose and white, an | 
the inevitable gold teeth gleamed in her 
smile. She wore a black dress trimmed 
with sequins, stockings of black, a black 
velvet band around her slim neck. She 
was greeted with much applause, and she 
began to sing in a fairly sweet voice. 


“That’s Nellie Lestrange,” said the 
youth. “She’s a great rustler — Touch- 
the-button-Nell, they call her. They say 
that when she gets a jay into a box, it’s 
all day with him. She’s such a nifty 
wine-winner the end of her thumb’s ecal- 
loused pressing the button for fresh bot- 
tles.” 

Touch-the-button Nell was singing a 
comic ditty of a convivial order. She put 
into it much vivacity, appealing to the 
audience to join in the chorus with a 
pleading, ‘‘Now all together, boys.” She 
had tripping steps and dainty kicks that 
went well with the melody. When she 
went off half a dozen men rose in their 
places, and aimed nuggets at her. Sh» 
captured them, then, with a final saucy 
flounce of her skirt, made her odin 
exit. 

“By Gosh!” said the youth, “I wonder 
these fellows haven’t got more savvy. You 
wouldn’t catch me chucking away aa 
ounce on one of those fairies. No, sir! 
Nothing deing! I’ve got a five-thousan-1- 
dollar poke in the bank, and to-morrow 
I’ll be on my way outside with a draft for 
every cent of it. A certain little farm 
‘way back in Vermont looks pretty good 
to me, and a little girl that don’t know 
the use of face powder, bless her. She’? 
waiting for me.” 

The excitement of the liquor had died 
away in me, and what with the heat and 
smoke of the place, I was becoming very 
drowsy. I was almost dozing off to sleep 
when some one touched me on the arm. 
It was a negro waiter I had seen dodging 
in and out of the boxes, and known as the 
Black Prince. 

“Dey’s a lady up’n de box wants to 
speak with yuh, sah,” he said politely. 
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“Who is it?” I asked in surprise. 

‘Miss Labelle, sah, Miss Birdie L. 
belle.” 

| started. Who in the Klondike had 
not heard of Birdie Labelie, the eldest 
of the three sisters, who married Stili- 
water Willie? A thought flashed through 
me that she could tell me something of 
serna. 

“All right,” I said; ‘‘V1l come.” 

| followed him upstairs, and in a mo 
ment I was ushered into the presence of 
the famous soubrette. 

‘“TTullo, kid!” she exclaimed, “sit down. 
| saw you in the audience and kind-a 
took a notion to your face. How d’yve 
do?” 

She extended a heavily bejewelled han. 
She was plump, pleasant-looking, with a 
piquant sinile and flaxen hair. I ordered 
the waiter to bring her a bottle of wine. 

“ve heard a lot about you,” I said 
tentatively. 

“Yes, I guess so,’ she answered. 
“Most folks have up here. It’s a sort ot 
reflected glory. I guess if it hadn’t been 
for Bill Vd never have got into the lme- 
light at all.” 

She sipped her champagne thoughtful- 
ly. 

“T came in here in ’97, and it was then 
I met Bill. He was there with the coin 
all right. We got hitched up pretty quick 
but he was such a mut I soon got sick: 
of him. Then | got skating round with 
another guy. Well, an egg famine came 
along. There was only nine hundred 
sumples of hen fruit in town, and one 
store had a corner on them. I went dowu 
to buy some, Lord! how I wanted them 
egos, I kept thinking how I’d have them 
done, shipwrecked, two on a raft or sunny 
side up, when who should come along bu’ 
Bill. He sees what | want, and quick ae 
a flash what does he do but buy up the 
whole bunch at a dollar a-piece! ‘Now,’ 
says he to me, ‘if you want eggs for break- 
fast just come home where you belon«.’ 

“Well, say, [ was just dying for them 
egos, so 1 comes to my milk like a lady. 
[ goes home with Bill.” 

She shook her head sadly, and once 
more | filled up her glass. 

She prattled on with many a gracious 
smile, and I ordered another bottle of 
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wine. In the next box I could hear the 
squeaky laugh of Hard-pan Henry, and 
the teasing tones of his inamorata. The 
visits of the Black Prince to this box with 
fresh bottles had been fast and furious, 
and at last I heard the woman cry in a 
querulous voice: “Say, that black man 
coming in so often gives me a pain. Why 
don’t you order a case?” , 

Then the man broke in with his senile 
laugh: 

“All right, Lulu, whatever you say goes. 
Say, Prince, tote along a case, will you?” 

Surely, thought I, there’s no fool lke 
an old fool. 

A little girl was singing, a little, win- 
some girl with a sweet childish voice, and 
an innocent face. How terribly out of 
place she looked in that palace of sin. 
She sang a simple, old-world song, fvli 
of homely pathos and gentle feeling. As 
she sang she looked down on those fur- 
rowed faces, and I saw that many eyes 
were dimmed with tears. The rough men 
listened in rapt silence as the childish 
treble rang out: 


“Darling, [ am growing old; 

Silver threads among the gold 
Shine upon my brow to-day ; 
Life is fading fast away.” 


< 
alto joined in and the two voices, blend- 
ing in exquisite harmony, went on: 


Then from behind the scenes a pure 


“But, my darling, you will be, 
will be, 
Always young and fair to me. 
“Yes, my darling, you will be 
“Always young and fair to me.” 


As the last echo died away the audience 
rose as one man, and a shower of nug- 
gets pelted on the stage. Here was some- 
thing that touched their hearts, stirred in 
them stranee memories of tenderness. 
brought before them half-forgotten scenes 
of fireside happiness. 

“It’s a shame to let that kid work in 
the halls,” said Miss Labelle. There were 
tears in her eves, too, and she hurriedly 
blinked them away. 

Then the curtain fell. Men were clear- 
ing the floor for the dance, so, bidding the 
lady adieu, I went downstairs. . 


‘To be Continued.) 
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“BETWEEN THE HIGH AND THE LOW-TIDE DRIVEWAYS 








A LINE OF REFUSE.” 


The Magdalens 


By 


W. Lacey Amy 


ANLIKE I concluded that I thor- 

oughly understood the women of 

those lonely islands in the centre of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, right after my 
first experience with one of them. I had 
promised a frankly-requesting French- 
man to take a picture of his new house, 
with his wife and family in front of it, 
in order that he might be able to show 
his wandering brother on the mainland 
that things were prospering with him. It 
was, of course, no surprise to me that the 
wife should not be ready when I called; 
so that, after I had arranged the husband 
and one child with all the solemnity of 
a gallery effort, I waited patiently for the 
woman to appear. Finally I asked for 
her. 


“She’s not coming,” he replied in his 
broken English. 


“That’s too bad,’ I answered indefin- 
itely. 
“She hasn’t her best dress on.” 
“Oh, I'll wait for her,” I offered, stoop- 
ing down to pick the wild strawberries, 
D 


just then ripe, a month after they had dis- 
appeared from Ontario tables. 

“But it is not finished yet,” he pro- 
tested. 

That ended it. Nothing short of her 
best dress, which was not yet finished, was 
going to appear in the picture he would 
send to his brother on the mainland. But 
just then she hurried from the back door 
and I snapped the shutter. 

Later another side of the Magdalen fe- 
minine was revealed. 

“Follow the beach road,” was the direc- 
tion I had received from the woman who 
served me with milk, cream and butter- 
milk, in large jugs at each meal. The 
direction was to lead me to the captain 
of the Government tug, which plies 
around the islands. 

The injunction was specific enough, so 
I followed the first road that led to the 
beach. In fact, I followed, but with wan- 
ing zeal, half a dozen of those uncertain 
tracks that ended in the sea. At last J 
discovered two women, and an uncounted 

















“Hitches up the littl French pony to the charrette.” 





number of children pulling weeds in a 
small garden patch, and, remembering 
the shyness of the first woman, I approach- 
ed with most reassuring manner, and ask- 
ed for something sufliciently definite in 
directions to prevent my covering the 
whole island like a census-taker. 

‘These women did not shrink. Instead, 
they looked up, rose to their feet, ignored 
my question, and turned to each other 
to discuss in Ifrench the latest gossip. I 
thought I saw my mistake, and tried 
lrench, but after a moment’s splutter I 
found myself staring idiotically into eyes 
which looked me up and down with the 
calmness of women at a costume exhibi- 
tion. My coat collar was turned down, 
that I knew—for I had parted from the 
Woman-who worries in the best of feel- 
ing; and my tie was of that loose, sum- 
mery kind, which is most effective when 
misplaced. Yet I felt, however, as if I 
should turn myself around, as the owner 
does in selling a horse. 

A few yards further a woman attempted 
to give me directions in English. I had 
still a quarter of a mile to go, she said. 
A mile further another woman made the 
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same estimate. By the time I had reach- 
ed the captain three miles further along 
| had come to the conclusion that I had 
been too hasty in forming my conclusions 
when a Magdalen Islands woman kept me 
waiting until she was dressed in her best. 
To be sure, she was shy and proud, but 
she was also frankly interested and bold, 
garrulous, critical and able to make the 
other sex feel like mere men; and there 
was nothing under the sun she could not 
guess at if she did not know it. And as 
I pulled the peg from the captain’s gate 
it came to me with a great burst of radi- 
ance, that the woman of the Magdalens 
was just a woman, after all. There was 
some relief in understanding that one 
could never understand her. 

The only fact about the Magdalen wo- 
men which is certain of support on all oc- 
casions is the size of her family. Le Bour- 
dais, the legless telegraph operator on the 
Islands, turned up his nose at the size of 
families; but then he was_ prejudiced. 
“Pooh!” he sneered between puffs. “Sev- 
enteen is the largest family we have, and” 
—he reflected a moment to add the weight 
of thoughtful consideration—‘there are 
not very many of them more than fifteen. 
[ took off my hat surreptitiously to the 
fifteen. Le Bourdais had come from the 
mainland of Quebec. “Friend of mine 
over there,” he resumed, by way of ex- 
planation of his contempt for seventeen, 
“one of a family of twenty-two, married 
a woman from a family of twenty-seven. 
They have nineteen themselves already.” 
Then he came hastily to the defence of 
his friend: “And he’s a young man, yet.” 

I went out humbly and counted a near- 
by pile of lobster traps to get an idea of 
twenty-seven in one group. 

What they do in the families of res- 
pectable size I can not see. The parents 
of the seventeens and fifteens on the Mag- 
dalens are now overtaxed for names. So 
there may happen to be a trifle like a 
score of youngsters of the same name in 
the one village, and to make sure of wash- 
ing the faces of the right ones at night, 
distinction is made by throwing in the 
father’s name somewhere with the son’s. 
Joe Anizim Burke is Joe Burke, the son 
of Anizim Burke. Joe Burke P. is the 
tag attached to Joe, the son of Peter; and 
he was not Joe Peter Burke, nor even Joe 
Burke Peter. But the mothers are too 
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THE WOMEN OF 


busy raising them to stop to think of new 
names—and if it were left to the father 
he would be working in “Cod,” or “Mack- 
erel,” or “Haddock,” or “Herring,” or 
some such name descriptive of the limits 
of his imagination. 

With all these family cares, the women 
find time to attend to their work—which 
means more than washing dishes, hunting 
bargains and studying the hair-dressers’ 
windows. They do not know what bar- 
gains and hairdressers are. It is an un- 
written law that man was made to fish, 
and woman to do the rest. Coming in 
from the sea in the fish boat—the man’s 
home—the woman clutches the sides, fixes 
her eyes on the cross-bar in front of her, 
and prays quietly until the bottom grates 
on the pebbles. Then she goes to the 
farm, plows, reaps, gardens, does the 
housework, spanks those of the fifteen who 
are not away fishing, and in her spare 
time hitches up the little French pony to 
the “charette’ and digs clams for the 
next day’s fishing. At night she walks 
down to the fish-house on the sandbar, 
where her lord lives through the summer, 
and has the meal prepared for him on his 
return from the fishing grounds. 


These fish-houses are a sort of two-storey 
stable. In the ground apartment is a mis- 
cellaneous collection of bait, decaying fish 
heads, lobster traps, nets, salt, and other 
ocoriferous necessities of the profession. 
Above the single board ceiling is the draw- 
ing-room, which is also kitchen, dining- 
room and bedroom. The sitting-room is 
the steps leading on the outside to this 
second story. Sometimes it serves as the 
bathroom as well, as I discovered when 
batches of the fifteen, unembarassed, were 
lined up for cleansing operations. 


Even the turning of the cod on the 
flakes is the work of the women. Groups 
of men delight to stand around these 
flakes on a day too stormy to fish, and 
watch the girls and women staggering 
under the heaped carriers. They even 
allow their wives to dig the bait while they 
smoke and lazily clean up their boats. 

But some of the younger women retain 
the feminine instinct. With the Woman- 
who-worries I had walked to Etang du 
Nord, on the north side of Grindstone Is- 
land, to secure some fishing scenes. In 
that village thére was no striking induce- 
ment for a woman who was not broken in, 
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“The fish houses are a sort of two-storey stable.” 


to wander further along the shore than 
the edge of the houses. The Norder has 
the uncomfortable habit of cleaning his 
fish on the shore and trusting to the tide 
to scavenge. But its scavenger corps evi- 
dently lacks organization and_ system, 
judging from the two-foot bank of fish 
cleanings that maintains a permanent di- 
vision between the high and the low-tide 
driveways. 

To the Woman-who-worries, remaining 
alone beyond the fish-cleaning lines, there 
came tripping down with feminine pride 
a young woman, conspicuously arrayed 
for the occasion in striking waist and huge 
lace collar. Only a few minutes previous- 
ly she had been visible at a door in typical 
fish-wife garb. But now she approached 
with all the confidence of her distinctive 
attire, and calmly surveyed the mainlan} 
costume. A young man rose from the 
steps of a bait-house and walked briskly 
across to the two women. 

“That your man?” he asked, pointing 
alone the shore to me. 

The Woman-who-worries was forced 
under the circumstances to acknowledge 
me. 

















“ Where the remiins of wrecked hulls lie waiting.” 


“That’s my girl!” he said proudly, nod- 
ding at the gay waist. And the girl 
preened herself and turned to expose a 
new elevation. 

But there are other women on the Is- 
lands. Over at Amherst live four sisters, 
the only English women on that Island. 
For years unknown in number to ordin- 
ary knowledge, they and their parents 
have dwelt on the same point of land— 
Shea’s Point, it is called, after them. All 
around the Point the four sisters can look 
down upon the remnants of wrecks that 
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pitality remains fresher than their faces. 
It never grows stiff, or weak, or weary, as 
their old bones shall some day. 

Their father was a fish merchant, the 
squire of the Island, but at his death, his 
daughters could not continue the fish 
business, and so the eldest has taken for 
her special care the old store, where she 
makes her share of the expenses by deal- 
ing out candy, spools and groceries. Her 
stock is not large, but the other stores see 
that she never runs out of supplies. 

When the ill-fated Lunenburg, the pre- 
decessor of the present steamship, left Am- 
herst on the trip that was unwillingly 
changed from the second last one of the 
season to its last for all time, Mary Shea 
enquired anxiously of the owner of the 
boat what she would do if the boat was 
unable to get back from the mainland be- 
fore winter. 

“Rest assured, 
answered lightly. 

But Mary was not satisfied. 
seen many Magdalen winters. 

And Leslie, to relieve her anxiety, turn- 
ed to the manager of his store. “If we 
should not get back, give Mary all she 
wants,” he ordered. Thus the old store 
was not closed that winter. 

“And,” concluded Mary, as she told me 
of that terrible wreck off West Point light- 
house, “you could travel the four globes 
and not find a nicer man.” 

The sisters have erected a new three- 
storey house just above the old one, but 
nothing would induce them to tear down 
the squatty old affair their father built 


we'll get back,” he 
She had 








have blown ashore 
before their eyes for 
many years, in the 
wild storms of the 
Guif. For forty 
years, and more, they 
and their mother 
have provided the 


only accommodation 
for visitors; and in 
token of it they 
show with _ pride 
an ancient, velvet- 
backed autograph 
album that has been 
the only register of 
kind words left 
them. They are not 
young, but their hos- 








Below us the ‘fish houses”’ 
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and their mother adorned. In imitation 
of the prints they have seen of modern 
summer hotels, the new one has a veran- 
dah across the entire front, approached 
by imposing steps and backed by a glass- 
surrounded door. It is the largest house 
on the Islands, as befits the dignity of its 
use; and within its parlor is one of the two 
or three organs that have been the marvel 
of the Islanders. Even before I looked at 
the titles of the sheets of music on the 
rack, I knew what I would find: “Sweet 
Marie,” “He Never Smiled Again,” 
“Break the News to Mother,” “My Sweet- 
heart Went Down With the Maine,” 
“After the Ball,” “In the Gloaming,”’ 
“Kathleen Mavourneen,” and the “Maid- 
en’s Prayer.” The organ was never heard 
during my visit, but the tone it gave the 
surroundings was considered sufficient to 
justify its presence. 


On every piece of furniture was a 
“tidy,” on the floors were thick, variegat- 
ed, hooked rugs, on the rugs were hand- 
worked foot-stools, and on the wall a de- 
sign of roses worked out in sea shells. One 
of the sisters attended to the wants of her 
few guests; the others cooked in a small 
detached shanty, weeded vegetables and 
carried the water from the old pump in 
the older house. 


It was a pleasant place to rest, from the 
eight o’clock breakfast bell to the golden 
sunset, and on into the gleaming moon- 
light. Just before the sun set behind the 
low sandbar far away across Pleasant Bay, 
one of the sisters would scurry around 
after a few gadabout turkeys, reluctant 
to leave the evening peace. A lamb bleat- 
ed plaintively from its rope fastening near 
the edge of the cliff, and another sister 
ran to calm it with a tin of water. That 
lamb was destined to supply the winter’s 
meat, and its imnortant position in the 
household economy could not be neglect- 
ed. <A cow stood hopelessly gazing from 
the only unfenced side of its field, down, 
down, sixty feet to the ocean’s edge, where 
the ugly ribs of the wrecked hulls lay 
waiting for the storm to tear away a few 
more planks. 


Later, we sat on the verandah, 
moonlight that rivalled the day. 


ina 


The 
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large, yellow orb looked down on the sleep- 
ing Island from the southeast, casting a 
lonesome radiance full of shadows over the 
anchored fishing fleet. Below us the fish- 
houses were wrapped in early slumber. 
A charette rattled clumsily down the 
road, the little pony lazily responding to 
the woman returning over-late from the 
farm work. One of the Shea sisters crept 
quietly out of the shadows by the gate 
on her way back from the Catholic church 
where she had been preparing for the next 
day’s services; her “nice, fine evening,” 
and “good night” were what we had been 
waiting for before retiring. 

A wind blew, strong, through the bed- 
room window, but its mildness enticed to 
one last look over Pleasant Bay in the 
wonderful moonlight. Just a stone’s throw 
distant two old masts protruded from the 
water, silent reminders of other condi- 
tions, when the moon did not shine, and 
the water was rippling to more than a 
summer breeze. Out there, a dark shadow 
glided slowly along in the moonlight and 
stopped. For a moment it swung; and 
then the side-lights of an anchored boat 
told of the fisherman who had wandered 
to over-distant fishing grounds, and was 
willing to risk his boat under the cliffs 
to save the time of tacking into the fish- 
ing harbor further over. 

Four hours later, at one in the morning, 
the fish-houses would be alive again with 
fishermen preparing for the day’s fishing. 
And the women would hurriedly clean 
up the breakfast dishes, hitch the ponies 
and hasten to their tasks on the farms. 
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Road Cruising for 


in Canada 


By 


Pierre St. Quentin 


T 1S ALL very well for a motorist to 
I be able to ‘take « spin’ whenever he 
pleases but, unless he has an objective, 
his motoring will lack a great deal of the 
pleasure of which the sport is capable. 
To go over and over the same roads, time 
after time, until every fence and hedge, 
every hill and valley is as familiar as his 
own front door, may be healthy and in- 
vigorating, but it is certainly not verv 
cheerful. What humanity wants is vari- 
ety,—something new and different from 
one’s ordinary surroundings. And this 
is just what the automobile makes possi- 
ble, if it is put to its greatest use. 

Hitherto, if a man wanted a change of 
air or of scene, he must needs travel away 
from home by train or boat running on 
fixed schedules and giving no opportuni- 
ties for taking in attractive sights on the 
way. Or he might hire a horse and drive 
for a limited distance into the country. 
Both ways of travel had their limitations. 
But the automobile supplies just what 
each of these modes of travel lack. Like 
the train it is capable of covering lone 
distances; at the same time it enables the 
tourist to stop and investigate whenever 
he feels like it, just as if he were driving a 
horse. 

No one ean really appreciate the cap- 
abilities of an automobile for providing 
real downright pleasure until he goes on 
tour into a new and untried country. To 
start off in the morning and spin along 
through fresh scenes of rural beauty, past 
villages and towns. beside lakes or rivers 
or the ocean itself, through woods and 





valleys, is co understand something of the 
thrill that mi nade the blood of the ancient 
explorers tingle. Another advantage is 
that while it conveys you rapidly to new 
scenes, it never compels you to stop in 4 
place that you do not like, unless, of 
course, you should be so unfortunate as to 
have a breakdown. If the country 
through which you are passing is dull and 
uninteresting, you can speed away to finer 
stretches. 

You cannot do all this, however, if you 
trust only to the stars to guide you. The 
best of guide books should always be taken 
along and, better still, should be studied 
carefully before setting out on the tour. 
The man who attempts to tour by “dead” 
reckoning is bound to have experiences 
that will require a picturesque vocabulary 
to describe. The ordinary atlas or map 
should be avoided for while it shows the 
location of towns and cities, it gives abso- 
lutely no useful information about the 
roads. To rely on information picked up 
on the way from “natives,” is liable to 
lead one into difficulties. He is a notori- 
ous miscalculator of distances, is the 
“native,” and his opinion as to the condi- 
tion of roads is nearly always erroneous 
because he judges them by his own re- 
quirements. It is a safe rule to observe, 
that the best of road maps and the most 
complete of guide books should alwavs be 
included in the automobile kit. There 
are several of these issued in Canada and 
in all the principal cities special guide 
books for the surrounding country are to 
be had. 
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What to take aboard the machine on 
the tour! It is the tendency of the inex- 
perienced to take ‘unnecessary’ things. 
Except on routes where comfortable stop- 
ping places are few and far between a 
suit case should hold all personal necessi- 
ties. A trunk packed with changes of 
clothing and other desiderata can be ship- 
ped along ahead to points where longer 
stops are scheduled. Even the space taken 
up by a compact automobile trunk woul: 
in most cases, be better given over to an 
extra supply of gasoline, oil and such 
vital requisites, unless the car is a very 
large one. Vital parts of the motor, 
buretor, and ignition system, which can- 
not readily be obtained en route, should 
invariably be given preference to luggage. 
If the trip is to be made through rough 
country, pulley and tackle should be taken 
along for emergencies, as well as two 
jacks, as one never knows when it may not 
i necessary to jack the car out of a hole. 
If there is a prospect of the car being left 
in the open over night a rubber cover is 
a splendid adjunct. 

Now it is true that there are tours and 
tours. One may follow the beaten tracks 
of commerce and sleep every night in a 
comfortable hotel or one may diverge in- 
to wilder regions and camp out over night. 
The latter course is adventurous and re- 
quires special equipment. The very es- 
sence of “automobile cruising” as it called 
is to be able to strike or pitch camp quick- 
ly so that you may enjoy to the full the 
long range which the car gives you. It is 
advisable to choose the special automobile 
tents with telescoping steel poles and steel 
tent pins, which are great time-savers. 
They go up with one operation, water- 
proof, floor cloth and all, the guy ropes 
being made taut to the steering column 
and wheels of the car. Very complete 
and extremely stowable cooking outfits 
can be procured and in hot weather a re- 
frigerator basket may be stowed some- 
where to carry butter, fresh meat and other 
perishable food. A five or ten pound as- 
sortment of staple foods should also »e 
taken along. Equipped with such an out- 
fit, or at least its essential items, the motor- 
ist is prepared to undertake a most enjoy- 
able motor cruise. Once tried it will be 
repeated many times. 

Canada affords opportunities for a great 
variety of motor tours of both varieties 


Car- 
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described. From Nova Scotia to British 
Columbia the country is full of attractive 
routes. Perhaps the most notable long 
distance run is what is known as the 
Grand Trunk auto route from Detroit to 
Ste. Anne de Beaupre, Quebec, covering a 
mileage of 836 miles and passing through 
London, Hamilton, Toronto, Kingston, 
Montreal, Three Rivers and Quebec. This 
is a main highway and the road will be 
found to be as good as anything in Can- 
ada, with few exceptions. From the dif- 
ferent cities mentioned there are further 
opportunities for making runs north and 
south through very interesting country. 
In Quebee there is a delightful region in 
the Eastern Townships where there isthe 
finest of scenery. New Brunswick pre- 
sents the valley of the St. John River and 
in Nova Scotia there are excellent roads in 
the western counties and around Truro 
and Halifax. In the West, of course, the 
scenery is less varied, though none the less 
pleasing until the mountains are reached. 

It is important for tourists to know and 
understand their legal rights and respon- 
sibilities. The laws governing the run- 
ning of automobiles are provincial enact 
ments and vary from province to province 
If there be any intention to go from one 
province into another, it is advisable to 
take careful note of the law in the second 
province. In the matter of speed for in- 
stance, the Ontario law allows ten miles 
in cities, towns and villages; in Quebec it 
is nine miles. In Upper Canada vehicles 
pass to the right; in the Maritime Prov- 
inces they go to the left. In some prov- 
inces only one light is required; in others 
two white forward and one red reverse 
are necessary. 

The touring autoist is entitled to free- 
dom from unlawful annoyance and to a 
liberty of the road consistent with the 
public safety. His right to be left alone 
if he is within the laws should be enfore- 
ed, not only for his own sake but the bene- 
fit of other autoists, thereby creating re- 
spect for the road rights of the automobile. 
3ut every endeavor should be made not 
to create prejudice against the automobile 
by failing to respect, fully, the rights of 
animal-drawn vehicles, and other users of 
the highway. 

A point to remember when you are held 
up for alleged violation of the speed limit 
it that it is not your part to show that you 
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did not exceed the limit. The accuser 
must undertake to show this. You are 
presumed innocent by the Law and have a 
right to insist upon the benefit of this 
presumption until it is shown that you 
have violated the code. It is always safe 
to insist upon your legal rights being res- 
pected but do not carry the argument too 
far when it is plain that you are in the 
wrong. Insist that none other than prop- 
er evidence be used against you. 

Finally it is always of advantage when 
contemplating motor tours to take out a 
membership in one of. the provincial 
motor clubs. These organizations have 
been formed for the general benefit 
of the motoring fraternity, and anyone 
owning a motor and using the roads will 
be lacking in a proper appreciation of 
what these motor leagues are doing if he 
fails to give them the benefit of his sup- 
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port. They are the strenuous advocates 
of good roads. They look after the neces- 
sary marking of the routes. They see that 
legislation considers the rights of the mot- 
orists. In fact they are very necessary 
and useful. 

And now that the summer season is 
here and the country is at its best, let 
every owner of a touring car make up his 
mind that he will adopt this means of en- 
joying a holiday. There are many tours 
which he can essay, both long and short, 
smooth-running or more difficult. With 
the proper ejuilpment and an adequate 
knowledge of the road he will be in a posi- 
tion to undertake anything. Those who 
have not yet invested in a car will per- 
haps see in this feature of motoring a good 
reason why it would be worth their while 
to purchase one. 




















“SUNSET ON THE ROCKIES” 


Watch! ’tis the flash of sunlight gleaming, 
On Nature’s fortress gray; 

The flight of the silver arrows streaming, 
That challenge the dark’ning way; 
Soon will the silence and the dreaming, — 

Rest where was ‘lay. 
List! ’tis the march of shadows creeping, 
From tranquil valleys low; 
O’er foaming torrent boldly leaping, 
Or stealing forward slow; 
Where sentry firs with shrouded forms are sleeping, 
‘Mid cloud and «now. 


Spencer Freer. 
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Engineering in Agriculture as it Affects Competition 
Between Canada and the United States 


W * reproduce the following article 
exactly as it appears in Cassier’s 

Magazine. This publication deals 
largely with engineering matters and in 
a technical way. But the following ar- 
ticle by A. W. Day is not only timely, 
but well written. As the editor of Cas- 
sier’s points out in an editorial head-note, 
this article is very pertinent, in view of 
the closer trade relations which may soon 
be consummated between the two coun- 
tries. Of course, Mr. Day writes from an 
American standpoint and Canadians may 
discount some of his statements. 

There is probably no department of in- 
dustry in which the use of power-operated 
machinery for the saving of time and 
labor and for the increase of capacity and 
output has been less evident than in agri- 
culture. Compare the production of the 
raw material of foodstuffs with the manu- 
facture of lumber, steel, textiles, and even 
building materials, and the difference in 
the utilization of power instantly appears. 
[In the improvement of harbors and wa- 
terways, as well as in the operations of 
land drainage, the heavily-powered 
dredges and excavators are everywhere in 
evidence, supplemented by locomotives, 
cars and track. 

We now have two great agricultural 
countries, neighbors and competitors, 
rapidly, becoming alive to the tremendous 
possibilities of a wider use of power ma- 
chinery in their fundamental develop- 
ment, in the production of the food by 


which not only their own people, but a 
large part of the rest of the world, are to 
be sustained. 

In the United States the farming area 
occupied at the present time comprises 
nearly 315,000 square miles, or about two 
hundred million acres, and, in view of 
these figures, it seems almost incredible 
that the importance of power-operated 
machinery as an economical factor in agri- 
culture has not been more fully realized. 
It is true that the records of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that modern 
improved mechanism is in operation on 
about eight million acres of cultivated 
soil, but this means only about 4 per cent. 
of the farming territory actually devoted 
to crop production. The figures show that 
the remainder of this immense area is still 
cultivated by the use of mechanical ap- 
pliances such as the plow, harrow, rake 
and harvester, but operated, not by me- 
chanical power, but by the horse, the mule, 
and sometimes even by manual effort. 

When the results which have been ac- 
complished by the introduction of ma- 
chinery operated by steam, gasoline or 
electric power are considered, it will be 
fully demonstrated that, even allowing 
for greater first cost for supplies and for 
repairs, the increase in capacity is so great 
as to warrant the staternent that one of 
the greatest of national wastes is that due 
to the tillage of the fields by the old- 
fashioned methods. 
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Abundant data are available to prove 
this assertion, for tests have been made, 
especially on the larger farms of the west- 
ern States, and also on the famous tule 
lands of California, which show the great 
economy and capacity of steam power 
when applied to farm engine or tractor. 
Since the tractor was placed in active ser- 
vice on the farm in 1900 its numbers have 
increased until at the present time nearly 
10,000 are in service, varying in_horse- 
power according to the work required. The 
reason for its popularity is that the trac- 
tor is adapted for such a variety of pur- 
poses. In the plowing and cultivation of 
heavy lands, such as clay soil, and the 
black muck so abundant in the west, and 
the stiff, sod-covered prairie, the portable 
engine can turn up the earth, drawing a 
series of plows where four horses could 
not pull even one implement. The daily 
result in acres is, of course, determined 
by the power employed. The theoretical 
plowing capacity of the steam plow is 
thirty-eight acres a day for the moldboard 
plow and forty-five acres for the disc, the 
day being twelve hours long. The daily 
actual average, as gained from reports 
made by plow owners, is twenty-three 
acres for moldboard plows in the North- 
west and twenty-six acres for the dise plows 
in the Southwest. The moldboard plow 
is used almost exclusively in the North- 
west and the dise in the Southwest. 


As to the service performed, steam en- 
eines used for plowing are usually rated 
at from 20 to 50 horse-power, from 25 to 
35 heing the figures usually. The steam 
plowing engines weigh from 7 to 20 tons, 
and cost from $1,500 to $3.000. On the 
Pacifie coast the usual engine is larger, 
averaging about 60 horse-power, and cost- 
ing from $5,000 to $6,000. The average 
eost of the miscellaneous equipment for 
the steam plowing outfit adds another 
8500 to the investment. In California 
some of the owners of large outfits plow- 
ing nearly 3,500 acres annuallv each esti- 
mate the average durabilitv of the outfit 
at fifteen vears, or more than 50.000 acres 
per plow. in addition to threshing and 
other work done outside of plowing sea- 
sons. <A crew of from three to six men 
is needed to operate a large steam plow. 
One is the engineer, whose pay ranges 
from $3 to $4.75 per day; one guides the 


engine, one fires, one looks after the plows, 
one drives the team that keeps the engine 
supplied with water and fuel,’ and, in 
many cases, a cook also is carried. The 
prices charged by traction plowing out- 
fits range from 75 cents to $5 per acre. 
The lowest figures usually are for stubble 
plowing and the highest for breaking sod. 
The acre-cost of steam plowing, as found 
by a comprehensive investigation, is from 
75 cents to $1.85—less than one-fifth of 
the cost where the horse and mule are 
employed. 


The plains of western Canada have re- 
cently developed into wheat fields by this 
aid. In 1900, about the time the tractor 
plow became unquestionably practical, 
there were fewer than 2,500,000 acres sown 
to wheat between Winnipeg and the moun- 
tains. In 1909 Saskatchewan alone had 
4,085,000 acres sown to wheat, which 
vielded 90,255,000 bushels, or more than 
Manitoba and Alberta combined. Mani- 
toba had 2,643,111 acres, which vielded 
45,774,707 bushels, and Alberta 333,000 
acres, which yielded 8,250,000 bushels. 
These three provinces combined thus had 
7.058.111 acres, which vielded a total of 
114.279,707 bushels, or more wheat in 
one year than the entire German Empire. 


~ These great tracts of Canada have 
demonstrated not merely the importance, 
but the necessity, of power mechanism. 
Grain is grown on what was formerlv 
prairie land, which is very tenacious and 
of hard composition. Here and there are 
fields covering several hundred acres, while 
hundred-acre fields are numerous. It 
would be impossible to plow, cultivate and 
harvest these, even bv horse-power, excent 
at a great loss in time and exnense to the 
farming communitv. Here is an illustra- 
tion in point. In Saskatchewan, a section 
of rich, wild sod land, 640 acres, was bro- 
ken in twenty-two hours, three steam out- 
fits working continuously in order to get 
the land plowed immediately. A six-horse 
team, with a gang plow. would have re- 
auired a month, Sundays included. to per- 
form the same amount of work. The re- 
sult was that the owner was able to plant 
his entire 640 acres at the right time. in- 
stead of only a small portion of it. as 
would have been the case had he depend- 
ed upon animal power. 
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Several types of tractors are in use for 
agriculture. One design, employed in 
California, is noted for its dimensions and 
performance. The largest size has driving 
wheels 8 feet in diameter, with 60 inches 
face of tire. The lead wheel is five feet in 
diameter, with 48 inches of face, 
which gives a_ tremendous bearing 
surface, enabling the engine to g0 
over very soft ground. This engine ¢ce- 
velops 110 horse-power on the crankshaft, 
and can pull six gangs of plows, cuiting 
a furrow each time of about 36 feet in 
width, and traveling at the rate of 3 niles 
per hour. It will also haul a steam com- 
bined harvester, clearing a swath 35 feet 
in width. It cuts, threshes, recleans and 
sacks the grain from 100 to 125 acres each 
day at a cost not exceeding 30 cents per 
acre. A smaller size, used for hauling sup- 
plies and wagons, has a capacity of 56 
tons, depending upon the conditions to 
overcome. ‘The speed of the engines is 
3 miles per hour, with or without a load, 
which is as fast as deemed practicable to 
run machinery of this class over ordinary 
country roads. 

This engine, by the Best Manufacturing 
Company, is a western design, and intend- 
ed for the soit, loose tule lands, its broad 
wheel tires preventing it from sinking in- 
to the earth and lessening i> traction. 

Another western tractor, also employed, 
is the Holt, which is manufactured on the 
Pacific coast. It is intended not only for 
agriculture, but for hauling farm and 
freight wagons on the rough and heavy- 
gerade mountain roads. Loads too heavy 
to be hauled easily by the ordinary six 
and eight-horse freight teams can be re- 
moved by the traction-engine freighting 
outfit expeditiously and economically. 
They will do heavy hauling for less than 
half what it costs to do the same work 
with horses, or, up to 100 tons per day, 
will do the work for less than it could be 
done by means of railroads, as tests have 
shown. 

This tractor has an engine of 60 horse- 
power and main wheels 7 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, driven independently by chains 
and friction gear, dispensing with any 
equalizing gear, The use of main and 
secondary chain gear permits a broken 
link to be readily replaced in case of 
breakage—-an important matter in the 
field or on the road. An auxiliary wagon, 


with an engine which can take steam from 
the main boiler and be connected to the 
traction by chain and clutch gear, is used 
to increase the tractive power for steep 
grades and extra heavy loads. These en- 
gines are arranged to use oil fuel, as 
especially adapted for the locality and 
conditions for which they are most used, 
or, by a modification of the grate, they 
may be used for either coal or wood fuel. 

These engines will haul a load of from 
40 to 60 tons, depending on the character 
of the road, at a speed of from 2 to 3 miles 
per hour, loaded, and to 4 miles, empty, 
ascending with a full load, on good roads, 
grades up to 10 per cent., smaller loads 
on proportionately steeper grades. 

For the small farm, ranging from 50 
to 200 acres, the tractor, if driven by a 
gasoline engine, is an economical and 
really necessary source of power, since it 
is self-propelled and can be utilized in so 
many different agricultural processes. This 
type of tractor, designed by the experts of 
the International Harvester Company, 
makes a new era in power application to 
agriculture, and is already in service both 
in America and in Europe. Its advan- 
tages over steam power include higher ef- 
ficiency, economy and convenience. 

One manufacturer builds three types of 
vapor-driven tractors, ranging from 12 to 
20 horse-power. A brief description of the 
smallest gives an idea of what gasoline 
power means to the farmer in cfliciency 
and economy. The engine is a ‘egular 
12-horse-power engine mounted ©: two 
channel-steel sills of great strengti and 
durability. To this main frame is bolted 
the sub-frame, reinforced by two angles 
to make the frame rigid and prevent 
twisting, and also to keep all gears ar! 
boxes 1n accurate alignment. At the front 
end of the main frame is the bolster, 
which connects with the front. axle by 
means of a ball and socket. The axle is 
arched, and is provided with very sub- 
stantial truss rods, making it capable of 
withstanding any twisting or jarring to 
which it may be subjected. The driving 
wheels are 56 inches in diameter and have 
a 16-inch face. To this 16-inch face are 
riveted cleats, which provide ample trac- 
tion when going through mud or over 
soft ground. Extra mud legs are also 
provided, to be used when working under 
extremely bad conditions. 
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The power is transmitted from the en- 
gine crankshaft to the drive wheels by only 
two sets of pinions and gears. The two 
speeds are obtained by two gears on the 
clutch sleeve located on the engine crank- 
shaft. When using the slow speed, the 
smaller gear is selected and moved into 
the mesh with the larger gear on the 
countershaft. To obtain the fast speed, 
the small gear is moved out of mesh and 
the large gear is moved into mesh with 
the smaller gear on the countershaft. The 
gears are controlled by hand levers, and 
are provided with notches to hold each 
gear in its respective place. It is impos- 
sible to have two speeds in mesh at one 
time. These gears are also so arranged 
that, when the engine is doing belt work, 
all of the gears may be thrown out of 
mesh. They then revolve as idle gears 
with the engine. The reverse is accom- 
plished by means of a friction gear, which 
is mounted on a hollow eccentric. 

This tractor is adapted for all light 
work, such as found on the average small 
farm. It will draw two or three plows. 
It proves satisfactory for operating small 
threshing machines, shredders, huskers, 
shellers, and many other machines. The 
second speed with which it is provided 
permits the tractor to move these machines 
at the same speed as would a team of 
horses. It is especially adapted for haul- 
ing purposes, and drawing binders. The 
friction clutch is smaller in diameter than 
the regular friction pulley on the opposite 
side of the negine, so that when this fric- 
tion clutch is used as a belt pulley the 
tractor is actually provided with two pul- 
leys of different diameter, both of which 
inmay be used at one time. 

The capacity of the 20 horse-power 
tractor is best shown by the discovery that, 
when in service, it develops enough power 
to haul four 16-inch plows or a load of 
6% tons; but, like the others, it can be 
employed for many other operations on a 
farm, even to operating the cream separa- 
tors in the dairy, churning the butter, and 
cutting the hay and corn for ensilage, 
when attached to the necessary imple- 
ments. The gasoline tractor is another 
revolution in power application that is of 
ereat importance in the agriculture of the 
future. 

The greatest invention to further agri- 
cultural progress and prosperity has been 
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the evolution of the harvester, now to be 
seen in the grain fields throughout the 
world. From the days of the McCormick, 
the genius who first conceived it, the 
changes in the mechanism have indeed 
been remarkable. Ten years elapsed be- 
fore the farmers who studied McCormick’s 
idea were convinced that it was practical, 
such was the prejudice inspired by ignor- 
ance of the soil tillers. To-day more than 
400,000 machines, representing several 
types of horse harvesters, are in use, in 
addition to composite machines hauled 
and operated by the tractor, which furn- 
ishes power not merely for cutting the 
wheat crop, but for storing it in the re- 
ceiving wagons, operating the thresher, 
and also the machinery which bags the 
grain for storage, a crew of only three 
men being needed besides the engineer. 
The harvester alone does the work of 
twenty men. 

The separate threshing machine driven 
by belting from the portable steam en- 
gine is still a familiar sight in the wheat 
fields of the smaller farms in the middle 
and central western States; but with the 
opening of the huge wheat ranches of the 
west there has been developed and brought 
to a very practical standard a combined 
harvester and threshing machine. These 
machines cut, thresh and sack the grain 
at one operation. As they travel through 
the field, one sees the cutting bar, 15 to 
25 feet in length, slicing its way through 
the standing grain, and, on the other side, 
he witnesses the steady delivery of the 
erain in sacks ready to be hauled to the 
railway elevator. The cutting bar is 25 
feet long, the separator or thresher mea- 
sures 54 inches, and has a capacity for 
cutting and threshing 65 to 100 acres of 
wheat per day, the amount depending up- 
on the condition of the grain to be har- 
vested. 

As a matter of comparison between the 
power-propelled and the horse-drawn ma- 
chines, it may be noted that the cutting 
bar of the horse-hauled harvester is 16 
feet long and the thresher measures 36 
inches, and it can cut from 35 to 40 acres 
per day. 

The harvesting expenses, when using 
the steam harvester, are from 35 cents to 
50 cents per acre, while the horse-drawn 
machine operates at an expense of from 
50 to 70 cents per acre. 
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Relative to the early importance of 
grass-cutting and grain-reaping machin- 
ery, in 1840 there were three reapers made, 
and less than that number of people were 
employed upon them. In 1846 fifty peo- 
ple were employed in the manufacture of 
500 machines. In 1850 the production 
had increased to 3,000, and in 1860 20,- 
000 machines were produced, in the 
manufacture of which 2,000 people were 
employed. About the year 1880, shortly 
after the automatic cord binder was per- 
fected, there was an immediate and mark- 
ed increase in the output. In 1885 more 
than 100,000 self-binding harvesters were 
sold, in addition to no less than 150,000 
reapers and mowers, 20,000 hands _be- 
ing engaged in their production. 

This advance in the farm-machine in- 
dustry seems remarkable; but the increas- 
ed output has been far from keeping pace 
with settlement of vacant farm land, espe- 
cially in the States west of the Mississippi 
river. While the steam and gasoline trac- 
tor are associated with modern agriculture, 
the inventor has also greatly improved 
other devices needed for farm work. The 
modern threshing machine is equipped 
with an automatic band cutter, self-feed- 
er, automatic weighing and sacking de- 
vice and pneumatic swinging straw stack- 
er, the necessary power to operate all of 
these being either a gasoline or steam trac- 
tion engine. By the old method of han- 
dling wheat the time required to produce 
a bushel was three hours. The modern 
harvesting machines reduces this time to 
ten minutes, the original cost being 1734 
cents per bushel, as compared with 3i¢ 
cents per bushel now. The old threshing 
machine had a capacity of 175 to 225 
bushels per day; the modern machines can 
handle 2,000 bushels and more in the 
same time. 

A similar advance has been made in 
machines for handling the hay crop, by 
use of the self-dumping sulky, steel hay- 
rake. This machine can be operated by 
a ten-year-old boy, who can do more and 
better work than could a man using the 
old method. The hay tedder enables the 
farmer to cure his hay quickly, and to 
improve greatly the quality of the hay. 
By means of the hay loader, timothy, 
clover or alfalfa can be taken direct from 
the swath and loaded on the wagon. With 
the modern sweep rake the hay can be 
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taken direct from the swath or cock and 
put into the stack with the hay stacker. 

Extensive use is also being made of the 
derrick hay fork, especially when the hay 
is to put away in the mow. 

In the modern methods connected with 
the corn harvest the old custom of pulling 
the ears from the stalks and leaving them 
to wither or rot in the field has been 
abandoned by the successful farmer, who 
makes valuable use of every part of the 
plant. The seed is planted by mechanism, 
which distributes it evenly throughout the 
field. ‘The horse or motor-drawn cultiva- 
tor replaces the hand hoe, doing the work 
far more thoroughly and more rapidly. 
When the crop is matured the modern 
corn binder cuts and binds the corn into 
bundles ready to. be put in the shock. One 
man with a corn knife can cut about one 
acre of corn a day; the modern corn bin- 
der cuts and binds six to ten acres a day. 
The binding, husking, shredding of the 
stalk and putting it in the silo are done 
by machines that are driven by belting 
connections with the steam or gasoline 
engine. The silo, which may be large 
enough to hold 100 tons of stock feed, has 
a sheet-iron pipe extending from the top, 
ending in a movable joint. The upper 
part of the pipe opens to an exhaust fan. 
This fan, revolved from the same source 
of power, draws the ensilage through the 
pipe without the use of even a pitchfork. 

Fertilizing a field by the older method 
is attended with much labor and needless 
expense, even where the farmer uses barn 
manure, which costs him nothing. If he 
follows the old way, the manure is slowly 
loaded into the wagon with the familiar 
pitchfork, slowly hauled to the field, while 
one man unloads the wagon and another 
spreads the fertilizer over the ground. A 
day may be required to cover an acre. If 
the back of the wagon was equipped with 
the device known as a manure-spreader, 
merely the pull of a lever would set it in 
position, and, as the wagon moves along, 
the spreader would automatically cover 
the ground with an even depth of the 
manure, leaving no bare spots for the 
plants to spring up and die, as is so often 
the case where the pitchfork is used. 

Late statistics of the manufacture of 
agricultural machinery show that the an- 
nual output in the United States has in- 
creased from a value of $112,000,000 in 
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1905 to over $130,000,000 at the present 
time. This indicates that the farmer who 
vorks with his head as well as his hands 
ix rapidly increasing in numbers, and 

izes the results he can attain by mod- 
cin mechanical methods. There is no 
question that within ten years the farms 
al over the country will be far better 
equipped fo. one growing of larger crops 
to the acre at a far les: expense ‘than the 


cost. of i gt . sn. Her acreage large- 
ly > manual labor. latensive farming 


is the cause of wie farmers’ success, and 
modern mechanism is an aid of vital im- 
portance in attaining success. 

Ingenuity has been displayed in few 
invention more notable than those which 
concern the soil and its products. The in- 
ventor has so reduced actual human labor 
in field and garden that a man can _ per- 
form nearly every operation required by 
merely the turn of a wheel here and the 
pull of a lever there with one hand while 
he guides his horses with the other. He 
can actually plow, cultivate and seed 100 
acres without walking a step, and, with 
his two or four horses and machine, wiil 
accomplish as much as a dozen or a score 
of men with hand tools. This accounts 
for the increase in the use of agricultural 
machinery, as proved by the statisties 
quoted. 

When one stops to consider what these 
figures mean, he can get some conception 


The Lack of Privacy 


NOTHER man’s point of view is al- 
ways interesting and when an Eng- 
lish person writes of American 

homes—and Canadian homes are some- 
what like those to the south—it is inter- 
esting to pause and examine the essay. 
Mary Mortimer Maxwell writes charming- 
ly on this subject in the National Review, 
as follows: 

The typical American home has every 
comfort, every convenience, almost every 
charm except one. This one thing lack- 
ing, according to the English point of 
view, is privacy. 

No visitor from England, especially if 
she be a housewife, can fail to experience 
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of how machinery is aiding in the indus- 
trial revolution of agriculture. Invention 
has been stimulated by the demand for 
labor and time-saving appliances; but this 
demand has originated from the desire of 
the agriculturist to apply methodical 
ideas, as in other channels of human ac- 
tivity. As he has studied his vocation, he 
has realized the great opportunities of 
which he can take advantage if he has 
adequate facilities. 

If a man believes he can make a thous- 
and or five thousand dollars more by add- 
ing to his acreage, he is strongly tempted 
to make the addition, especially when 
modern methods will give him the desired 
result without overwork. This is the sec- 
re. of the expansion of many of the west- 
ern farms to their present size, some ag- 
eregating 50,000 acres under cultivation. 
Not all their owners have succeeded, but 
many have doe so, and the stories of the 
rural capitalists who direct operations 
from their automobiles and drive over 
their places behind teams of thorough- 
breds, have more than a grain of truth in 
them, as the camera proves. [ut they are 
of the class who use their heads more than 
their hands, bearing the same relation to 
their property that tle president of a cot- 
ton mill or of a foundry does to lis in- 
dustry. 


in the American Home 


a certain pang of discontent with the l:1- 
time inconveniences and certain discom- 
forts of English housekeeping when she 
notes her A° erican cousins living in the 
midst of such contrivances as almost make 
it possible tu keep house by machinery 
and the turning of a crank. The first 
American “pulley-line” which I saw fast- 
ed to a New York kitchen window filled 
me with awe as well as admiration, especi- 
ally when I found a pretty, young mar- 
ried college graduate standing at the end 
of the pulley-line hanging her fan:i» 
wash on it as she stood behind her swert 


lace kitchen curtain, where she hersc!/ 


could not be seen from the outside, giving 
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a twist to a little hinge and then seeing 
all those clothes swung out into space to 
dry in the sun while the charming young 
washerwoman took off her apron and 
went with me to a matinee. That experi- 
ence gave me ai feeling of indignation 
against the London landlord who failed 
to provide pulley-lines and all the other 
things which the New York _ landlord 
“threw in” with the rent when one hired 
a flat or a house over there. 

Bless me! <A goodly number of Eng- 
lish landlords have allowed me to supply 
my own door-knobs and fireplaces, while 

as for giving me a medicine chest with 

plate- -glass mirror door in the bathroom, a 
quaint set of stationary wash-tubs with lids 
in the kitchen enclosing hot and cold 
water taps and all such things—well, we 
are all quite aware that such things are 
never done in England, except upon the 
payment of a weirdly high premium. 
There is, however, a certain amount of 
lavishness upon the part of the London 
landlord when it comes to the matter of 
doors; doors which shut one room off en- 
tirely from another room and from the 
passage or landing, thus giving to the oc- 
cupant of each room a certain amount of 
privacy and opportunity for the de- 
velopment of individuality. The Ame- 
rican landlord is _ correspondingly 
stingy in the matter of doors. 
Yet “stingy” is not the word, either, for I 
am sure that the prettily ornamented 
archways, with their carving and fret- 
work, which lead from one room into an- 
other, must cost more than our ordinary 
English doors on hinges. Sometimes one 
finds these archways, especially in the 
modern flats of the large American cities, 
connecting five rooms, one after the other, 
and sometimes the effect is as pretty as 
possible, it gives such an air of space and 
grandeur. 


In an English home occupied by per- 
sons of moderate means one is always 
coming up against a door which seems to 
warn one off approaching the premises. It 
is very uncompromising, that English 
door, and even though your own sister, 
your own mother, your own wife, or your 
own husband is on the other side of it, 
you would not dream of turning the knob 
without first knocking. The fact is thai 
the nearer the tie which unites you to the 
person behind that door, the less likely 


you are to intrude your presence when you 
are not sure of a welcome. So you knock, 
and you wait to hear a voice you love say, 
“Do come in!” or “No, dear, not now. 
Don’t disturb me. I want to be alone.” 
“What! that formality between husband 
and wife, mother and daughter, father 
and son!” the American woman exclaims, 
and she puts down the English as being 
“stiff in home relations.” But we know 
it is not “stiffness” nor even real “‘formal- 
ity.” It is but delicacy and courtesy. 

I cannot faney a _ well-bred English 
child entering a mother’s room in the 
hearty, bouncing, familiar manner of the 
average American boy and girl, who, hav- 
ing no ‘privacy of their own, have never 
been taught that other persons want priv- 
acy, and know nothing of the real signi- 
ficance of the knock and the answering 
“Come in!” Scores of times I have visited 
American mothers whose children have 
bounded, unannounced, into bed-room or 
dressing-room every afternoon as soon 
as they returned from school. The moth- 
ers took it as a matter of course. So did 
the children. These same little boys and 


cirls, too, have a way of going to mother’s 
P o bm) ~ 


dressing-table drawer when they happen 
to want a handkerchief or a collar; they 
pick up her toilet soap and use it; they 
comb their hair with her comb, brush 
their clothes with her bonnet-whisk. Their 
father’s toilet accessories they pick up and 
use with the same lack of respect for in- 
dividual rights. They are little socialists 
of the worst kind, living in the belief that 
all family things are held in common by 
every member of it. Indeed, very fre- 
quently in really nice, well-to-do families 
the children are not supplied with all the 
requisites of a proper toilet. Mother 
brushes and combs their hair with her 
own comb and brush, wipes their faces 
with her own towel, allows them to go to 
her manicure case and use her file and 
scissors. 

“Will vou please lend me your brush?” 
asked a little bov of me one afternoon. JT 
was the guest of his mother for a week-end 
visit in a beautiful suburb of Chicago, and 
he stood in my _ bedroom  doorwav. 
“Brush?” T said interrogatively. “What 
kind of brush, my dear?” “air-brush !” 
he answered. ‘‘Mother’s sick with a head- 
ache, and so I can’t go in her room to 
get it.” “How did you lose your own 
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hair-brush?” I asked. “Of course, you 
: : 9 

have had a nice one of your own? 


“Tlaven’t got any brush. Never had one 
of my own, I guess!” was his answer. He 
was eight years old, and his father was a 
professional man with at least eight hun- 
dred pounds a year income, and _ his 
mother was a gentlewoman and a univer- 
sity graduate with a degree. In England 
I have never been brought into contact 
with a child who made a practice of us- 
ing his mother’s hair-brush, except among 
the poorest classes. 

This littlke American boy who had no 
hair-brush had a wonderful mechanical 
bear which played antics all over the 
drawing-room floor, and must, I am sure, 
have cost at least four pounds. He had 
expensive clothes, attractively made. He 
had a silver watch. His father often 
gave him three or four shillings to go and 
spend as he saw fit. The same little boy 
slept in a room connected with that of 
his parents by an archway and no door— 
a room which he had no means of enter- 
ing or leaving except by passing through 
their bedroom. The house had several 
rooms unoccupied. There was no need 
of crowding; yet this little boy had no 
proper bedroom, no play-room of his own, 
no nurserv, no chest of drawers in which 
to keep his own clothes entirely by them- 
selves. His playthings were kept in the 
hall, or the dining-room, or the drawing- 
room, or out in the back yard, or in the 
coal-shed, or in the kitchen—the kitchen 
from which dozens of cooks departed dur- 
ing a year, and small wonder! What ser- 
vant wants a child’s toys underfoot when 
she is making that most delicious of 
American dainties, a chocolate layer-cake? 
If this little boy had a sister, she, too, 
would be a part of the time in the kitchen, 
trying to wash her dollie’s clothes; want- 
ing to help cook stir the pudding batter 
when poor cook was beside herself pre- 
paring the dinner; demanding to be al- 
lowed to put a caterpillar under a kitchen 
tumbler and see it turn into a butterfly, 
or put a bulb in a cut-glass pickle-jar and 
watch it develop into a plant. And one 
could not blame the little girl. She would 
have rights in the matter of preparing her 
doll’s toilet and the study of natural his- 
tory and horticulture. But her American 
parents might not think of providing her 
with a play-room of her own. 
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This same little boy and his imaginary 
sister ought to be invited occasionally to 
have tea with their mother in the draw- 
ing-room, and even to see visitors when 
they were asked for. I think they might 
very reasonably have their breakfast and 
luncheon in the dining-room with 
mother; but as for a seven-thirty o’clock 
night dinner, certainly never that for 
many a long year. But the American 
child at the night dinner-table is such a 
frequency that it might almost be said to 
be the rule. The average American child 
knows nothing of a good, wholesome six 
o’clock supper of bread-and-milk or one 
of those wonderfully nourishing Ameri- 
can cereals with some fruit. 


But the member of the American fa- 
mily to whom my thoughts turn in great- 
est sympathy in regard to the lack of 
privacy and the denial of an opportunity 
for the cultivation of individuality is the 
father—he who pays for everything, buys 
the house with his own earnings or hires 
it, and yet génerally has not so much as 
a corner that is his very own. It is called 
“his house.” It has many rooms. There 
are the drawing-room, the living-room, 
the dining-room, the library. There are 
numerous bedrooms and dressing-rooms; 
but if he really desires solitude, there 
would seem to be nothing for him but to 
lock himself up in_ the bathroom. 
Sometimes you hear the members of an 
American family speak of “father’s den,” 
to be sure. Why, just before I left Ameri- 
ca a New York friend, when she was 
showing me through her new house, said 
to me, “This is my husband’s den,” show- 
ing me into the sunniest and brightest 
room in the house. My eyes rested upon 
antimacassars and tea-cosies, a copy of 
“Poems of Passion,” an embroidery 
frame, a train of “choo-choo ears,” and a 
box of such American confections as my 
soul delights in and which no manly man 
could possibly be seen eating. I looked 
about for rows of curious pipes, for : 
horribly dusty and disordered writing- 
table, a lounging jacket—out at elbows. 
but, oh! so comfortable after the worka- 
day coat—a copy or two of a sporting 
paper; but not a sign of such mute wit- 
nesses to masculine ownership of that 
room did I see. “It’s the sunniest room 
in the house,” went on that wickedly sel- 
fish little American woman, “so the chil- 
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dren and I spend a great deal of time 
here.” 

I have been shown through other 
American homes where the husbands had 
their “own” dressing-rooms, their “own” 
hanging cupboards, and have noted with 
surprise the complexion balms, bodkins 
with pink bebe ribbon ready for running 
through lace, bonnet-whisks, and cut- 
glass powder- boxes lying upon ‘the chiffon- 
nieres along with military brushes and 
safety razors. “I do believe in separate 
dressing-rooms and _ separate dressing- 
tables, don’t you?” the fond wife would 
gush, and then she would show me her 
husband’s “own hanging cupboard,” 
which, being fitted up with a new kind 
of patent trousers-stretcher which she 
found exactly the thing for keeping her 
skirts in nicest order, she had taken pos- 
session of up to the farthest and darkest 
corner, where a pathetic and lonely great- 
coat might hang on a solitary peg. 

There was a time when I thought that 
perhaps the American man liked all this, 
or that, at least, he did not mind it; that 
perhaps the sight of his wife’s petticoats 
hanging among his belongings in his 

“own cupboard” appealed in some way 
to his sentimental nature and his sense of 
romance. But finally I discovered that 
he permitted himself to be “put upon” 
merely for the sake of peace and family 
tranquillity. I found that he really would 
like his den to himself, just like an Eng- 
lishman, in all the masculine glory of 
dust and disorder; that though he loved 
his wife, there were times when he would 
prefer to spend his evenings alone in his 
den without her company; that though he 
loved his children, he would rather have 
them safely in bed before seven o’clock 
than have an evening with them climbing 
over his tired legs. In short, I found him 
very like the average English husband 
and father in this respect. He merely 
differed in the inability or the lack of de- 
termination to set his large foot down 
squarely and warn intruders off from the 
invasion of the privacy of his soul. 

They have wonderfully comfortable 
and convenient bath-rooms in the Ameri- 
can cities, even in homes of the most 
moderate rentals. In England people 
paying rentals of this sort are still using 
the tin tubs of the grandfather’s-chair 
shape, brought to their bedrooms every 


morning, and in which they may splash 
up all the wall-paper. People of this class 
have not the tiled floor, the porcelain tub, 
the up-to date plumbing that one finds in 
the cheapest flats and houses in American 
cities. But some of those lovely bath- 
rooms were to me pathetic witnesses to the 
lack of privacy of the various members of 
the family. There would be rows of tooth- 
brushes hanging along the walls, rows of 
towels, rows of other things, showing that 
it was the family wash-room. Such homes 
usually have no individual wash-hand 
stands in each bedroom. ‘They take up 
room and make work. Or, even if their 
bedrooms are thus fitted up, the members 
of the family have formed a habit of run- 
ning into the bathroom for a wash-up be- 
cause it easier and quicker. Of course, I 
do not now refer to those more luxurious 
houses where in each bedroom there is a 
fitted basin with hot and cold running 
water, but to the more humble homes. To 
the average outsider who is at all obser- 
vant the first thought upon visiting the 
average American home is, “Oh, you have 
so many delightful things, so many con- 
veniences, so many comforts, how is it 
you have just this one thing lacking— 
privacy?” 


In America they know little of the old- 
fashioned “mother’s room,” the room 
which has mother’s individuality so stamp- 
ed upon it that all through life the chil- 
dren remember it as being a very part of 
mother. And father’s room? As I have 
said, he has no room, though there he 
twenty rooms in the house. All day long, 
at business, he is in the midst of noisv, 
hurrying people, clerks and stenograph.- 
ers, and at home there is no diminution 
of the number of persons who may dis- 
turb him. Let him try to get off by him- 
self and lock a door—if he ean find 
door—and he will be suspected of having 
a secret sorrow, or, mayhap, a secret sin. 

Certainly the American middle-clas- 
homes in many ways are more tastefully 
arranged than the English homes of the 
same class. Take the American bedroom 
and the English bedroom, for instance. 
Who could hesitate between the two for 
prettiness and convenience? The English 
idea of a bedroom is a place to sleep in, 
bathe in, and get out of as soon as pe 
ble. You feel that as soon as you look ¢ 
it. Its draperies are few, its rugs are «To 
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ple, its walls are often almost bare, and in 
the window the dressing-table stands, its 
ugly wooden back facing the street, flat 
up against the window, adding nothing 
to the attractiveness of the house or the 
street. In America the bedrooms are 
pretty. Indeed, there seems to be a gen- 
eral desire to make them look as little like 
bedrooms as possible. Sometimes I think 
that Americans, down in their hearts, con- 
sider a bed an improper piece of furni- 
ture, to be hidden away, when possible, in 
the form of writing-desk, a wardrobe, or 
a Turkish divan, and only exhibited for 
what it really is—a bed—at the lasts mo- 
ment before getting into it. But certainly 
the bedrooms are pretty, and, in a general 
way of speaking, they seem to belong to 
nobody in) particular. 

I have a faney that after a while the 
American home may develop into one 
immense room separated into compart- 
ments only by screens—there seems to be 
such an objection to doors! The Ameri- 
can architects plan for a few enough doors 
in all conscience, but even those they do 
put up are often taken down. off the 
hinges, stored in the cellar, and replaced 
with draperies. Once, a few years ago, 
moving into a beautiful New York flat, 
I found the previous tenants had done 
this, and when I asked the janitor to 
bring the doors from the cellar and re- 
hang them, he viewed me with suspicion, 
and asked, ““An’ so ye be goin’ to take 
boarders, ma’am?” “Boarders!” I ex- 
claimed. “Certainly not!’ “Then why 
do ye want the doors, when draperies is 
so much more stylish?” he asked. 

From the doorlessness of the flat and 
house of the large American cities‘is but 
a step to the fenceless state of the pretty 
village homes, into whose lawns and gar- 
dens stray chickens, cats, and dogs wander 
and scratch at will. They make a beauti- 
ful sight, these quaintly built houses, one 
after another, without fence or hedge, the 
well-kept lawns coming down and joining 
the pavement along which grow those 
rows of trees which will ever be the delight 
of all foreigners who visit the American 
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villages. Truly they are prettier than the 
hedged-off houses of the English towns, 
with their garden walls topped with 
broken bottles to warn away the cats and 
other marauders. But one wonders how a 
garden-party could be managed in these 
very public American village lawns; how 
a tea-table could be arranged under the 
trees, and the tea and cakes really be en- 
joyed with all the rest of the world look- 
ing on. 


And then the windows with the lights 
burning! Is there in all America such a 
ceremony as the “drawing of the blinds,” 
one wonders? There is in England still 
that antiquated practice of the housemaid 
gvoing about at twilight holding a lighted 
taper in one hand as she draws down the 
blind with the other before she lights the 
lamps or gas. There is here the horror 
of having the passing public witness even 
the “lighting up” of the home. I would 
certainly do away with the lighted taper 
habit—it is so apt to set the lace draperies 
afire; but I hope that the ceremony of the 
“drawing of the blinds” will last as long 
as the Englishman’s home is his eastle. 
Indeed, it must last just that long. In 
America sometimes the blinds are drawn, 
sometimes not—more often not, I think. 
One may pass dozens of drawing and din- 
ing-rooms in the evening, all brilliantly 
lighted, the members of the family gath- 
ered about the piano or the table, mind- 
ing not that the curious stranger in the 
street may peep in. Why, even the young 
lady receiving her fiance in the evening 
often forgets the drawing of the blinds. 
Then, even where care is taken to draw 
the front blinds, there is a shocking 
amount of thoughtlessness among persons 
occupying back rooms, in many eases not 
even the bedroom blinds being drawn 
when the gas is lighted. 

And it all comes back—this lack of 
privacy in the American home—to a want 
of doors of one sort or another, doors to 
shut one’s self in and to shut others out. 
that one may enjoy, at times, the privacy 
that is the right of every individual soul. 
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™ Crossing the Profit Line 


HE big leaks in business can rarely 

be seen at close quarters, says Cor- 

nelius 8. Loder, writing in Business 
and the Book-Keeper. The urgent needs 
of the moment shut off the view. Yei 
these big leaks must be discovered. They 
are all-important. They cause the most 
serious drains and gradually take large, 
profitable concerns down across the profit 
line. 

Nothing is more important to a_ busi- 
ness man than the ability to get outside 
and see how he stands in relation to the 
rest of the business world. The artist as 
he paints his picture steps back from 
the easel now and then to see the gen- 
eral effect. If he remained close to his 
work all the time, his picture would be 
a failure. The business man in his work 
has the same need. He must stand back, 
get the larger aspects of the organization 
he is building, and when he finds he is 
being led into a mass of useless detail, to 
cut it out with a few broad strokes. 

All the office employes of a large pub- 
lie service corporation were crowded into 
one floor of a building that it had occu- 
pied for twenty years. Room had been 
found for additional clerks and _ steno- 
graphers by shoving desks closer together, 
until in the course of time w orking con- 
ditions became unbearable. There was so 
much confusion and noise that concerted 
thought was impossible, and in dictating 
letters it was frequently necessary to raise 
the voice or repeat a sentence. 

On account of the unsystematic ar- 
rangement more serious complications also 
arose. Work was poorly distributed and 
in many cases overlapped. Telephones 
were constantly ringing in all parts of the 
office, and the pas:'1g of clerks between 
the desks caused ¢ instant interruption. 
Too many men were engiged on the work 
in hand, but there seemed no help for it, 
as they were always behind. Finally, how- 
ever, a change of management came about 
and the new man in charge promptly al- 
tered the situation. 

He began by placing all the steno- 
graphers in a sound-proof room with a 
competent woman in charge. Through 
her all the assignments to work were 
made, and she soon found that the work 
could all be done promptly and without 


working overtime, although formerly this 
had not been the case. She eliminated 
favoritism, distributed the stenographers 
so that they became familiar with all parts 
of the establishment, and before long had 
an intelligent active corps under her. Sub- 
sequently, when several of the stenograph- 
ers left, she found it unnecessary to fill 
their places. ; 

This single move did away with a large 
part of the confusion, and the establishing 
of a telephone desk relieved the different 
departments of most of the calls they had 
formerly been compelled to answer. The 
man at the telephone desk heard every 
call, and it was soon discovered that it 
was not necessary to refer more than a 
small percentage to the departments in 
question. 

The lack of confusion in itself gave the 
clerks an opportunity to arrange their 
work so that it could be done with the 
least interruption, and, besides the estab- 
lishing of a general systematic arrange- 
ment for the office, placing closely to- 
gether those departments which had the 
most to do with each other, the work 
readjustment was accomplished  auto- 
matically. 

Upon examination of the work done by 
the various departments it was discovered, 
however, that the agents of the company 
spent a good deal more time in the offices 
than appeared to be warranted. Desk space 
had been allotted them and they made the 
occasions of their morning visits an ex- 
cuse to waste a large part of the day, quite 
aside from the disturbance to the office 
which their presence caused. 

Inquiry disclosed the fact that their 
places of residence were scattered pretty 
well over the whole city and the new man 
took advantage of this circumstance. In- 
stead of keeping the agents in the office, 
a desk was sent to the home of each and 
the city was redistricted, enabling the men, 
as far as practicable, to work adjacent to 
their houses. 

The agents liked the freedorn from econ- 
tinual supervision, and saved so much 
time going back and forth that they were 
able to increase the number of their calls 
by one-third. Through the telephone 
desk they kept in constant communication 
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with the oflice and were only required to 
report twice a week at the office in person. 

The additional number of calls had the 
effect of building up the business to the 
proper point, and the absence of the agents 
from the central office not only resulted 
in less confusion, but gave additional room 
in the same amount of space. When the 
plan was fully worked out it was even pos- 
sible to dispense with forty per cent. of 
the space which had formerly been over- 
crowded, and although the business had 
increased a third, it was handled with few- 
er employes. 

The actual saving in the salaries of em- 
ployes was $10,000 a pear, and the addi- 
tional increase of one-third in the busi- 
ness was made without increase in office 
expenses. 

A concern engaged in an important 
branch of the textile industry brought 
about economies involving these same 
principles in an even more concrete way. 
The whole process of the industry was 
completed by big, single, expensive ma- 
chines. The concern had two of these, 
one at each end of a large room, the raw 
material being brought in at both ends 
of the room and the output gathered in 
the middle. Each machine was operated 
by two men, one on a side. 

The business was one where profits 
were made on a narrow margin, and com- 
petition had become so strong that this 
concern found that it would have to cut 
down its dividends unless it were possible 
to increase the output. It was at first plan- 
ned to rent another large loft, equipping it 
fully, and continue with the old machines 
without change, but it took very little fig- 
uring to show that the result would mere- 
ly be a larger capitalization with no in- 
crease in dividend. 

Finally, however, the problem was 
worked out in this way: Instead of rent- 
ing more space, it was found that the ma- 
chines could be operated without incon- 
venience although quite close to one an- 
other. The two old machines were conse- 
quently moved into a position alongside 
of each other and a new machine was 
placed in the same row. This, of course, 
had the immediate effect of assembling all 
the raw material and cheaper and more 
efficient methods of bringing it to the ma- 
chines were readily devised, but the great- 
est saving came from the discovery that 
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with the three machines in a row, fewer 
men were required to handle them. Form- 
erly there had been two to each machine, 
but by a redistribution of the work it was 
found that three men could operate the 
three machines with less confusion. This 
also had the effect of securing greater speed 
from the machines and by increasing the 
pay of the workmen it was possible to 
secure the services of first-rate men. The 
machines no longer suffered from ineffi- 
ciency in their handling, and the com- 
pany, although paying higher wages, was 
saving $3 a day on labor. 

This simple change in arrangement 
brought about a greater utilization of 
space, increased efficiency and economy. 

Leaks that stop dividends are frequent- 
ly not discovered until they have caused 
a serious drain over a long period. The 
larger the establishment the more likely 
this is to be true. A manufacturer of ma- 
chinery for other industries had two separ- 
ate machines, which he turned out on a 
large scale for two widely different trades. 
Many of the parts for both were made by 
the same process, and until a systematic 
overhauling of the shops was made it was 
impossible to find out how much of the 
cost of operating the plant could be laid 
to each machine. The concern always 
made money, but with the growth of com- 
petition it was discovered that the business 
was at a standstill. This proved a sign 
of warning, and a thorough investigation 
was undertaken. . 

Here was a case where the cause of 
trouble was not apparent on the surface. 
The work was well handled, the men were 
efficient, and the management had been 
economical. Still there was obviously a 
hig leak somewhere. . 

Beginning at the bottom, factory costs 
were carefully compiled and the exact ex- 
penditure on each machine was determin- 
ed. This brought to light the fact that 
one of the machines was being sold at a 
loss and the other at an excessive profit 
An examination of the books made it plain 
that the one sold at a loss was selling much 
more rapidly than the other, and it had 
only been on account of the unreasonable 
profits made from the second machine that 
the first could be sold at all. 

Looking back over the books for a num- 
ber of years it was further shown that the 
sales on the machine that was losing 
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money was steadily increasing and the 
sale on the other was as rapidly decreas- 
ing. The company had reached the line 
of profit on the downward course and in 
a little while would have been operating 
at a loss. 

The remedy in this case was not merely 
a matter of prices. The business had 
been going on for so many years that it 
was not possible to raise the price on the 
losing machine, and it was not advisable 
to cut the price on the paying machine 
until the loss on the losing machine had 
been at least in a measure remedied 

In the effort to get around the difficulty 
the mechanism of the losing machine was 
carefully studied with the aid of a me- 
chanical engineer, and it was found ulti- 
mately that a number of minor chanwyes 
would make a better machine. These im- 
provements were worked out in detail ani 
patented. The general appearance of the 
machine was somewhat altered, and, after 
a systematic advertising campaign, it was 
possible for the salesmen to go on the road 
and charge an increased price for the al- 
tered machine, although they could not 
have done so with the old machine. In 
this manner, the losing machine was plac- 
ed on an independent basis without sacri- 
ficing any volume in its sales, and the 
paying machine, which had not been get- 
ting its share in the business, by reduc- 
ing the price to that of competitors who 
were not producing so good an article, 
doubled its sales the first season and in- 
creased the net returns. With both ma- 
chines on a paying basis, the big leak was 
stopped, and the business of the man dis- 
tanced all competitors. 

A number of years ago a firm of im- 
porters that sold standard qualities of white 
goods in this country made an arrange- 
ment with a commission house to handle 
the American business, but after a short 
time, the trade suffered to such an extent 
that the importing house was called upon 
to interfere, and, in order not to lose this 
valuable agency, the commission house 
submitted to a reorganization of its 
methods under the direction of the im- 
porting house. 

When the experts examined into the 
methods of the business house it found 
that it placed men on the road at as small 
a salary as possible, and had no standard 
of payment. It secured men for as little 


as possible and distributed the territory 
in such a manner that the amount of sales 
from each man was about the same. There 
was also no fixed price. There was a cata- 
logue price, and some of the better sales- 
men were able to sell at this without dif- 
ficulty, but whenever a man wired the 
house that he could close a big deal by 
cutting the price, the permission was 
granted. It had not taken long for this 
vacilating policy to become known in the 
trade, with the result that the good men, 
who would otherwise have been able to 
maintain the price, found that they could 
no longer do so. 

The « experts began by fixing a price that 
was under no circumstances to be cut. For 
a time it caused a reduction in the sales, 
but drastic measures were necessary to re- 
establish the goods in the trade. Then the 
territories were redistricted according to 
possible business, so that each man on the 
road could make plain the full value of 
his services. In this way there was no 
difficulty in finding out immediately who 
were the good salesmen. They were all 
placed on an equal basis, ame only effi- 
ciency counted. For the time, however, 
each was given a drawing account accord- 
ing to his gross sales for the previous six 
months. But, after the next six months 
had elapsed and a readjustment was secur- 
ed, the drawing accounts were figured 
nearer to the capabilities of the salesman. 
Expenses were also figured into salaries 
and a motive for economy established. 
bonus system was introduced which affect- 
ed all salesmen equally, creating a spirit 
of organization and resulting in general 
efficiency. 

This was a case where through bad man- 
agement the business integrity of the for- 
eign house had been impaired, but only 
organization and readjustment was neces- 
sary to remedy the evil and maintain a 
standard of goods at its standard price. 

A situation almost exactly the opposite 
faced a concern that sold throughout this 
country and Europe. For many years it 
had been the custom to restrict sales to 
houses of the highest credit standing only. 
This had proved a safe policy, and there 
had been few credit losses, but the activi- 
ties of competitors who had been much less 
choice in their selection of customers had 
seriously atfected their market, even where 
the goods stood side by side upon the 
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shelves, The general public had come to 
know the other brands better. 

The old business methods had become 
encrusted, and as the officers of the com- 
pany hardly felt equal to the task of re- 
adjusting their business to the changed 
times they called in some new blood. It was 
not long before the new element in the 
firm had induced it to adopt a radical 
change of policy. The company proceed- 
ed to extend its fiela of operations and to 
sell small bills of goods to customers whose 
credit was not first-class. The field force 
was increased to meet the new policy, and, 
without risking any very great stake in 
individual cases, the gross sales were in- 
creased sixty per cent. This meant a large 
addition to the factory, but except for 
additional salesmen on the road, did not 
cause any additional expense in distri- 
bution. 

The losses on the total business in- 
creased, none, of course, on the high-class 
business, but the losses were more than 
made up for by the lower cost of produc- 
tion. ‘The most important consideration 
in the situation was, however, in bringing 
the goods more prominently before the 
purchasing public. They were no longer 
hampered by too limited an output. The 
goods were now in general use, and all 
the advertising value of that fact was 
taken advantage of in making the next 
step. 

The cautious officers of the company 
having figured that even aside from these 
larger advantages they were in a better 
financial position than formerly, changed 
their entire policy of business and devoted 
their attention to placing their goods in 
every available house. Newcomers, whom 
they had formerly scorned, they trusted 
with good bills of goods without looking 
up their credit. The goods, in conse- 
quence, were now seen everywhere, there 
was a universal demand for them and no 
house of any pretensions could afford to 
be without them. And here the company 
had a check over its customers it had never 
had before. It would not deliver a second 
bill until the first had been paid for. So 
customers paid promptly as they had to 
have the goods. Its credit losses grew, of 
course, with the business, but decreased in 
proportion to its volume. 

As serious as is the waste of material 
resources, through lack of system or un- 


derstanding of commercial problems, more 
serious is the waste of energy through the 
misdirection of effort. A concern which 
had at its head an extremely active man, 
capable of doing large things in a large 
way, was induced to direct his attention 
toward handling a comparatively small 
article for which there was almost uni- 
versal need. Big profits were undoubtedly 
to be mace from it, but the house which 
took it up was not capable of adapting it- 
self to ihat type of work. But having as- 
sumed one small article which required 
endless detail, it was found impossible to 
handle it at a profit without having other 
similar small articles which would help 
pay the expenses of marketing it. 

{In this way gradually the house had 
got deeper and deeper into this small busi- 
ness, wasting its energies over small mat- 
ters, involving its capital in such a way 
that it was unable to pay the dividends 
which had long been continued from one 
meeting of the board of directors to an- 
other. The concern was gradually going 
down across the profit line. 

The situation was nearly desperate when 
outside aid was called. It was found by 
the most casual examination of the firm’s 
affairs that the head of it and the man 
who had the most money involved, had 
no capacity for details, and this business 
was one of infinite detail. As long as he 
had continued in larger affairs he had 
made money, but it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that he was now able to 
keep his head above water. He had been 
in middle life when he had made the 
change and he was now rapidly approach- 
ing a disastrous old age. 

Vigorous measures were necessary. One 
by one each of the small lines had to be 
given up. Other houses which had a 
greater aptitude for this class of business 
were willing to buy them, and although 
this involved a loss in each case, they were 
sold. One line, finding no purchaser, was 
entirely dropped, although it had been 
bringing in a small earning. 

While this was being done, the head of 
the house was induced to relinquish his 
hold on that end of the business and direct 
his attention once more to the larger busi- 
ness in which the house had formerly been 
engaged. He did this, and, finding him- 
self in more congenial surroundings once 
more, went ahead rapidly, but the smaller 
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lines had impaired his capital, and he re- 
turned to his proper business with less 
money and several valuable years gone 
from his life. 

A leak less generally recognized as such 
is frequently due to the desire to cut costs 
by manufacturing or buying in larger 
quantities than the need justifies. It is 
all right to produce steel rails or standard 
grades of clothing when labor is cheap, or 
purchasing them when their price is down, 
but the range of standard articles which 
will keep is limited. 

One concern which had been manufac- 
turing dairy supplies for many years con- 


tinued at full capacity during a dull sea- 
son, with the intention of closing down 
altogether for a short period later. But 
after it had produced more utensils than 
it could dispose of in the whole of the fol- 
lowing season, an entirely new article ap- 
peared in the market which jumped into 
immediate favor with dairymen. It was 
possible for this concern to manufacture 
a similar article, and it was forced to do 
so, running the factory full blast during 
the period it had intended closing down, 
and the surplus from over-production of 
the old article was got rid of at a loss. 


The New Science of Management Criticized 


| i summarizing the comments of the 
technical press on Frederick Winslow 

Taylor’s book, “The Principles of 
Scientific Management,” Current Liter- 
ature first points out that the writer avows 
three fundamental aims. 

The first is to point out through a ser- 
ies of simple illustrations the great loss 
which the country is suffering through in- 
efficiency in almost all our daily acts. He 
would prove in the second place that the 
remedy for this inefficiency lies in sys- 
tematic management rather than in 
searching for some unusual or extraordin- 
ary man. Finally he insists that the best 
management is a true science, resting up- 
on clearly defined laws, rules and princi- 
ples as a foundation. The fundamental 
principles of scientific management are 
thus applicable to all kinds of human ac- 
tivities, from our simplest individual acts 
to the work of our great corporations. 

Under the old type of management, for 
instance, success depends almost entirely 
upon getting the initiative of the work- 
men. It is a rare case in which this in- 
itiative is attained. Under scientific man- 
agement the initiative of the workmen 
(that is, their hard work, their good will 
and their ingenuity) is obtained with ab- 
solute uniformity and to a greater extent 
than is possible under the old system: 

“In addition to this improvement on 
the part of the men, the managers assume 
new burdens, new duties, and responsibil- 
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ities never dreamed of in the past. The 
managers assume, for instance, the burden 
of gathering together all of the tradition- 
al knowledge which in the past has been 
possessed by the workmen and then of 
classifying, tabulating, and reducing this 
knowledge to rules, laws, and formulae 
which are immensely helpful to the work- 
men in doing their daily work. In addi- 
tion to developing a science in this way, 
the management take on three other types 
of duties which involve new and heavy 
burdens for themselves. 

“These duties are grouped under four 
heads: 

“First. They develop a science for each 
element of a man’s work, which replaces 
the old rule-of-thumb method. 

“Second. They scientifically select and 
then train, teach, and develop the work- 
man, whereas in the past he chose his own 
work and trained himself as best he could. 

“Third. They heartily co-operate with 
the men so as to insure all of the work be- 
ing done in accordance with the principles 
of the science which has been developed. 

“Fourth. There is an almost equal divi- 
sion of the work and the responsibility be- 
tween the management and the workmen. 
The management take over all work for 
which they are better fitted than the work- 
men, while in the past, almost all of the 
work and the greater part of the responsi- 
bility were thrown upon the men. 
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“Tt is this combination of the initiative 
of the workmen, coupled with the new 
types of work done by the management, 
that makes scientific management so much 
more efficient than the old plan.” 

In the medley of comment favorable 
and the reverse which the new scientific 
management has inspired in the technical 
press of the land, that of The Railway Age 
Gazette stands out most prominently. This 
daily has studied the subject in a series of 
articles based upon what it deems the 
“mistakes of the efficiency men.” Much 
of what they have said, it reminds us, has 
been allowed to go unanswered. “The 
popular public ations have welcomed them 
as the bringers of good news, who are to 
save us from the slough of inefficiency. 
Their statements appear to be accepted as 
scientific deductions which require no fur- 
ther proof.” But merely to discuss scien- 
tific questions does not make one a scien- 
tist. One of the fundamental weaknesses 
of their propositions lies in the fact that, 

“nosing as scientists,’ they have made 
statements and set up claims in disregard 
of the actual conditions. In what respects, 
now, are the efliciency men putting into 
practice the theories of Frederick Wins- 
low ‘Taylor in many cases unscientific in 
their attitude and methods with reference 
to scientific management? Our technical 
contemporary replies: 

“First, in basing their conclusions on 
incorrect, insuflicient, or immaterial data 
and in applying them to conditions which 
were absent in the initial investigation. 

“Second, in criticizing methods of oper- 
ation without a full recognition of what 
they have accomplished and in substitut- 
ing therefor a system which experience has 
shown to be impracticable. 

“Third, in their impatience for results. 

“What is more common in their utter- 
ances than an imposing array of examples 
of extremely low efficiency, submitted 
evidence that conditions call for heroic 
treatment, or of examples of high effi- 
ciency as a proof that their methods can 
alone bring order out of the chaos? A 
mere citation of disjointed facts, however, 
proves nothing. They are at best but 
half-truths, and as such are not only out 
of place in a scientific discussion of the 
questions under consideration, but are mis- 
leading. A disinterested seeker after the 
truth asks: ‘If the unsatisfactory condi- 
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tions that have been described actually ex- 
ist, are they due to a wrong system or to the 
absence of system; do they correctly repre- 
sent average conditions, or are they only 
exceptional instances due to factors which 
are but local and transitory?’ 

“Efficiency men claim to be scientific, 
as contrasted with practical men who, they 
say, follow the rule of thumb. But a 
scientist publishes his conclusions only 
when, after extended experiments and ob- 
servations, he has found the evidence suffi- 
cient to warrant giving them publicity. 
He is no scientist who hastens into the 
limelight with evidence based on scatter- 
ed examples, found amid varying condi- 
tions, and risks the odium of his co-work- 
ers, by announcing premature conclusions. 
Among reputable physicians, chemists, 
biologists and other scientists, it is custom- 
ary to delay the announcement of import- 
ant discoveries ever far beyond the time 
which would seem under all the laws of 
logic to be required. ‘The result is that 
when such an announcement is made it is 
backed up by a series of facts so closely 
related and so strongly fortified by innum- 
erable examples bearing distinctly upon 
the question, that it is unusual, indeed, 
for it to require alteration. 

“Ts it scientific to use as evidence cases 
of low efficiency and consequent high 
costs and unsatistactory service, or of im- 
provements that have followed the intro- 
duction of efficiency methods, without an 
equally fair statement of all the conditions 
that surround the operations? Or to 
search through the records for an especi- 


‘ally poor performance to set alongside an 


especially good one, irrespective of the 
causes and the general tendency in either 
case? All thoughtful accountants appre- 
ciate how misleading statistical data may 
be unless all the concurrent factors are 
taken into consideration and proper allow- 
ances made for them. Whatever the unit 
of measurement, it is unsafe and improper 
to draw definite conclusions from too nar- 
row a range of data. 

“A good record of one month may real- 
ly be a poor one when all the facts are 
known. For example, in an industry 
where the different operations that precede 
the completion of a certain unit are scat- 
tered over a period of several months, the 
output during a particular month may, 
and usually does, bear no direct relation 
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to the cost of operations during the month 
in question. In a shop building steam en- 
gines, machine tools, passenger cars, or 
similar equipment, requiring perhaps two 
months or more to assemble complete, it 
is the height of folly to assume that the 
cost of the operations in a given month 
divided by the output represents the cost 
per unit, and indicates whether the results 
are § satisfactory or otherwise. Yet this has 
been done and has been submitted as evi- 
dence in proof of the alleged phenomenal 
results that have followed the introductiou 
of a certain system of shop operation.” 

The efficiency engineers are indictable 
to our contemporary likewise not only on 
account of what it deems their extrava- 
gant claims and statements, but also owing 
to the failure of many of their theories 
when put to the test of practical applica- 
tion and to their neglect of the human 
element, in spite of their claims to the 
contrary. 

Perhaps next to the failure of the efli- 
ciency men to appreciate the importance 
of the human element, the most fatal mis- 
take they have made, adds The Railway 
Age Gazette, is their impatience for re- 
sults: 

“This comes often after many of the 
obstacles to their success have been re- 
moved. It is not confined alone to them; 
many practical managers have failed for 
the same reason. But in introducing 
system of work that involves features 
which, while the principles underlying 
them may not be new, are strange to the 
men who are most vitally affected, impa- 
tience can undo in short order what it has 
taken much time and expense to build up. 
If it is true that man is a suspicious ani- 
mal, the average workman has his full 
share when a new system is introduced. If 
it has merit, its suecess should not be 
risked by premature announcements or by 
assuming an uncompromizing attitude to- 
ward the men. If there is great waste in 
shop operation, and this has been going 
on many years, why the impatience to 
change it all in six months or a year? 


“Instead of establishing the system in 
one department, and proving its worth so 
unequivocally that it is demanded in 
other departments, certain efficiency men 
have urged its speedy extension to other 
departments for the reason that, unless it 


is introduced into all and recognized as the 
established system, there is danger that it 
will fail in the department in which it was 
initially instituted. Such a necessity for 
its general extension is unworthy of any 
system which merits it. One of the most 
unfortunate results of the impatience that 
has caused shipwreck of so many well in- 
tentioned plans is the opportunity that is 
given to labor to organize and present a 
solid front of opposition to their establish- 
ment. It is both unnecessary and unscien- 
tific to demand or expect permanently 
satisfactory results in introducing scien- 
tific management without giving it time to 
erow in favor. If the efliciency men have 
profited by this mistake, which has been 
the direct cause of many of their failures, 
they have gained much.” 

These criticisms do not seem to impress 
the student of the subject who writes in 
Industrial Engineering, a technical organ 
which sees only themes for praise in the 
results of the efficiency men. Five years 
ago, writes Mr. Frederick A. Parkhurst, 
in the columns of our contemporary, the 
term ‘‘scientific management’? would have 
conveyed nothing to the majority of 
minds. “To the minority it meant the 
highest imaginable development of a busi- 
ness through an exact knowledge and con- 
trol of the most minute details incident to 
that business.” ‘To-day, we read, the mod- 
ern business man recognizes the term as 
synonymous with maximum efficiency. 
Many instances can be given of the suc- 
cess of the new science when applied. 
Scientific management is initiated in three 
stages. There is a preliminary investiga- 
tion, diagnosis of existing conditions and 
the application of immediate relief to par- 
ticularly serious troubles until the new 
organization is under way. Next come 
planning of the new organization and the 
making of a graphical chart for the in- 
instruction of employees from the presi- 
dent down. Then follows the organiza- 
tion record. The results attained by the 
efficiency men vindicate their new science. 
Nor is Mr. Parkhurst unmindful of the 
difficulties and of the sources of disap- 
pointment, or of trouble. The report is 
often circulated through the office and 
works, previous to the organizer’s arrival, 
that a new man is coming to make them 
hustle. This report loses nothing by re- 
peated telling. By the time the organizer 
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arrives everybody is in anything but a 
proper frame of mind. 

“Another common source of trouble is 
the lack of a sufficient organization with 
clearly defined responsibilities and duties 
for each incumbent of the various posi- 
tions. This results in friction and misun- 
derstandings; one man feeling that the 
other is treading on his toes, so to speak, 
The shop man feels that the man in the 
oflice is not attending to his work, that if 
he ordered material more promptly and 
made his orders more complete work would 
eo through a great deal more quickly. 
The man in the office feels that he must 
personally look after the details of the 
work of the shop and is inclined to extend 
his field of activity into all branches of the 
business. This attitude does not necessar- 
ilv show a desire to usurp the other man’s 
job, or to meddle with his affairs, but is 
often due to excessive zeal in trying to 
further the firm’s best interests, and is 
done entirely in ignorance of the demor- 
alizing effect which such an attitude must 
have. Another serious trouble resulting 
from the need of a proper and clearly de- 
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fined organization is found in the unfair 
handling of the rank and file of employees. 
Under a modern system this is impossible. 
While each man stands on a nominally 
equal footing with the others, his personal 
endeavors, ability and industry makes 
possible his advancement, in the class of 
work, earning power and promotion, inde- 
pendently of the others. Suggestions are 
solicited from the men as to improved 
ways or means of doing work and are 
cladly paid for when it is possible to adopt 
them. Relationship, friendship or other 
possible ‘pull’ has no influence. The 
‘square deal’ is the order of the day.” 

As the discussion of this subject pro- 
ceeds in the technical press, it becomes in- 
creasingly obvious that sources of efficien- 
ey and energy previously unsuspected 
have been tapped by the new movement. 
We must not too hastily conclude, how- 
ever, in the opinion of The Scientific 
American, that we are on the eve of a revo- 
lution in technical methods. The science 
of management is one to which psychol- 
ogy is a practical reality. That is a main 
point. 





The Commercial Strength of Great Britain 


Hii British business man from the 

American standpoint is discussed in 

a very entertaining article in the 
Century Magazine by James Davenport 
Whelpley. We Americans are inclined 
to be impatient with English business me- 
thods, he begins. Our people come to 
London to close up some affair in which 
Anglo-American capital is interested, and 
expect to return within a week—perhaps 
on the retuin trip of the same steamer on 
which they came over. Instead of that 
days and even weeks go by before people 
can be seeii and things accomplished. 
When they are concluded, the American 
goes home with tales to tell of how a “bit” 
of shooting, a week-end, a motor trip, 2 
horse-race, a cricket or a golf match, or 
even a sick horse or dog, delayed his all- 
important negotiations indefinitely. When 
the first outburst of irritation has subsid- 
ed, however, we learn of certain impres- 
sions he brought away with him from 
London which are worth while. First, he 


is even awed at the apparently unlimited 
amount of real money, actual cash, which 
is to be had if he has the “open sesame.” 
Then he will admit, if grudgingly, the 
sound conservatism, the accurate informa- 
tion, the keen analytical power, and the 
firmness of conviction possessed by the 
men he met and with whom he dealt. He 
will concede to them a knowledge of the 
far corners of the earth which brings In- 
dia, South Africa, the Argentine, in fact, 
every place where English energy or 
money has been expended, within the fa- 
miliar ken of the man who may never 
have been farther from London than the 
seashore, and to whom a crossing of the 
English Channel would be the event of a 
lifetime. 

On the other hand, he will have met 
perhaps some of the army of international 
tramps who for pleasure or profit travel 
the highways and byways, observant, mat- 
ter-of-fact, thorough, and so _ intenselv 
English always that everything is judged 
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by English standards and looked at in its 
possible relations to English profits, politi- 
cal, financial, or commercial. It is these 
qualities, these characteristics, more high- 
ly developed in each succeeding genera- 
tion, which have begotten that great un- 
organized volume of individual trading 
known as, English foreign commerce. 

In the matter of supplies, the English 
people are struggling for independence o* 
the United States. The fluctuation of the 
American cotton markets has caused riots 
in the manufacturing districts. American 
trade combinations are held responsible 
for the high prices of food. It is this 
feeling which has helped along the spirit 
of empire in England and has led to heavy 
investments in the British protectorates in 
the attempt to develop new supplies of 
cotton, food-stuffs, and other raw staples. 
So far these expenditures have had no 
appreciable effect in diverting the trade 
from North America, and in view of the 
enormous supplies required, it will b+ 
many years before they become really 
apparent. Jf such a time does arrive it 
will also be indicative of a change in the 
character of American industry, for the 
energies of the people will have turned to 
other fields, resting content that the home 
market be supplied with raw materials 
rather than a surplus be created for ex- 
port. For the seller of staples and raw 
materials is the least intelligent and leasi 
prosperous of the world’s traders. 

It is British capital that has developed 
the British Empire and trade follows capi- 
tal investment. Roughly — speaking, 
twenty-five per cent. of England’s foreign 
commerce is with her imperial dominions. 
though virtually every one of these de- 
pendencies has enacted customs laws 
which demand toll from the trade of the 
mother country as well as from that cf 
other lands. The only concessions yet 
made have been those of preferential du- 
ties. How frail a tie this may be upon 
which to found the commercial unity of 
an empire of which the pivot is a free 
market is shown in the fact that the 1m- 
ports of British goods into British colonies 
are now decreasing annually, while im- 
ports of foreign goods show a notable in- 
crease. It is also even more strikingly 
brought home to the people of England 
by the proposed commercial arrangemeni 
between the United States and Canada. 
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Leading English statesmen have designat- 
ed the event as the “death of preference.”’ 
Even those who have made this scheme 
the basis of their political creeds admit 
the severity of the blow and the “narrow- 
ing .of the margin” for the possible es- 
tablishment of an imperial zollverein. 

That the United States and Canada 
should in time come closer together in 
matters of material interest has been inevi- 
table since the settlement of the one coun- 
try under two flags. It has been the won- 
der and despair of thoughtful men in the 
United States that such an arrangement 
was not aceomplished long ago. It has 
been the wonder and satisfaction of Brit- 
ish statesmen that it was so long delayed. 
The British people have been hugging the 
delusion for many years that natural laws 
could be rendered inoperative by senti- 
ment and legislation; and that her lusty 
colony would remain content under the 
parent roof-tree and continue to contribute 
her earnings to the family purse even afte 
the coming of age. This illusion has beet 
a most attractive toy with which the Brit- 
ish politician has interested his audience 
and with which public attention has been 
diverted from the real dangers which 
threatened the peace and welfare of the 
home itself. 

Acting under the almost incomprehens'- 
ble theory that the home country was be- 
ing strengthened in the building up of 
countries which, although under the same 
flag, treated her only as a favored nation, 


Great Britain has been drained of much 


of her expert labor and the fittest of the 
unemployed. These men, with their wo- 
men and children, have been urged, even 
assisted to leave, while the lands of the 
British Island cried aloud for intelligent 
and economical tillage, the sweat-shops of 
East London grew apace through unre- 
strained immigration of the more or less 
undesirable, and the wage scales of indus- 
try remained at low ebb because of the 
cost of production through ancient meth- 
ods and inefficiency. Like unto the mother 
of seven sons lost in battle, she gives of her 
children to the universal development and 
progress of the world, but the home is 
desolated. 

To say that in this now fading illusion 
of empire there lies a tremendous and 
magnificent pathos is to seem almost irre- 
verent, for it is to the British nation, it: 
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world-wide and broadeast sowing of right- 
thinking men and women that the world 
owes its progress in the last two centuries. 
It is only because of the grasping of poli- 
ticians for marionettes with which to 
amuse the crowd that the real meanings 
of the forces at work are lost sight of. 
The people are scanning far horizons for 
rainbows of promise when they have the 
materials beneath their feet with which to 
stop the now ominous gaps in the wall of 
home defense; and there are no better 
materials more quickly to be molded to 
desired ends than those which lie close to 
hand. Anything which will leaven the 
toiling mass of humanity, quicken the 
pulse and the intelligence, bring hope to 
the children of the hopeless, will do more 
to prolong England’s hold upon the trade 
of the world than a hundred imperial con- 
ferences. To devise means to keep her 
money and her men at home and to give 
each an equal chance is now the problem 
which lies cn the doorstep of the home 
citadel of tis fecund mother of nations, 
who still abounds in incredible resources, 
strength and power, notwithstanding the 
demands already made upon her and to 
which she has responded with a lust for 
adventure without parallel. 

No great>r source of Eneland’s strength 
exists than that which lies in her domi- 
nance of the seas. It is not the armored 
vessels of which her people are so proud 
that contribute to her vitality, but the un- 
armed liner following its regular route. 
or the blunt-nosed, slow-speeded “tramp,” 
seen perhaps first at the London docks, 
then again a few weeks later at anchor in 
some far tropic port. 

The tonnage of ships flying the British 
flag is nearly twenty million. The United 
States comes next with less than eight mil- 
lion and then Germany with less than 
four and a half million. A great nercen- 
tage of the American tonnage is in the 
coasting trade, while that of FEneland is 
overseas. There are no signs of decrease 
in this greatest of all the British indus- 
tries, for in 1910 over 500 vessels were 
launched from British vards — figures 
which ineluded 331. sea-going steamers, 
ranging from small vachts to the 45,000- 
ton new passenger steamer Olympic. Tn 
the United States 195 vessels were launch- 
ed, and in Germany 117. Nearly 50 per 
cent of all the world’s new shipping of 
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1910 carries the British flag. The very 
nature of England’s trade demands this 
great merchant fleet, for her highways are 
those of the sea. Her greatest port of ton- 
nage is London, the second is Hong-Kong, 
and the third is Liverpool. 

To say that this great English industry 
stands on its own feet, that it is just as 
free from government aid or organized 
directing is as true as to say the same of 
the commerce it stands for. Many care- 
less and intentionally or unintentionally 
misleading statements have been made 
concerning the aid given +o steamship 
lines by the British government. With the 
exception of a favorable loan and a sub- 
vention conditional upon high speed ar- 
ranged by the English government to se- 
cure the building of the Mauretania and 
the Lusitania, virtually no subsidies are 
now paid by England to further the inter- 
ests of sea transportation. Statements ar» 
not uncommon.-im which all the amounts 
paid by the British government for carry- 
ing the mails and other services are lump- 
ed together and characterized as shipping 
subsidies. This is not really a fair state- 
ment, for the British Post Office pays for 
the carrying of the mails at the lowest ton 
rate which can be secured under the cir- 
cumstances. In former years some sub- 
sidies have been paid; one notable instan<e 
was that designed to encourage the devel- 
opment, of a line to the West Indies, but 
even this subsidy has been discontinued, 
owing to the refusal of Jamaica to con- 
tinue payment of her half share of $200,- 
000 a year. That the payment for the 
mail services is based upon actual work 
done is shown by the fact that with each 
succeeding year less and less money is 
paid to the Penninsular and Oriental Line 
owing to the decrease in the amount of 
mail matter sent by that route. On the 
whole it may truly be said that English 
commerce, including the great shipping 
industry, is entirely dependent for success 
upon the intelligence and persistence of 
designed effort and activity. : 

“What England needs,” said an Eng- 
lishman to me, “is a tariff for revenue 
with a carefully adjusted degree of pro- 
tection for home industry and the power 
such protection will give us to favor the 
products of the colonies.” It was in the 
course of a smoking-room chat ona 
steamer northbound from South America 
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that this was said. My friend is the kind 
of man who would succeed anywhere— 
quiet, wasti'g no words, and commanding 
respectful attention when he does speak ; 
practical to the last degree, and with a 
fortune, the profits of many years of suc- 
cessful trading, which speaks for the value 
of his opinion. “I am going home,” he 
continued, ‘“‘to stand for Parliament on 
the Tariff Reform platform. The con- 
stitueney in which I shall ask for votes is 
one of laboring men. I shall tell them 
what I think and take the consequences.” 
He did, and was defeated; but he will be 
in the field at the next general election in 
England, when he believes the tide will 
turn toward what he terms “a plain, com- 
mon-sense view of the situation.” 


When his attention was called to the 
fact that the year 1910 witnessed an enor- 
mous increase over previous years in the 
figures of England’s foreign commerce, 
he said, ‘‘Yes, it did; but a large part of 
the gain is accounted for by increased 
prices paid for raw materials imported 
and the corresponding increase in the 
prices received for goods sold abroad. The 
actual gain in bulk is not so satisfactory. 
An ominous feature of the so-called boom 
of last year is that according to the returns 
made by the labor organizations a much 
smaller percentage of unemployed labor 
was absorbed than during any trade boom 
of recent years. We are seriously wrong 
at the bottom and must put our house in 
order.” 


And now for a contrary view. A few 
weeks later I was traveling from Paris to 
London. Sitting in the so-called Pullman 
buffet car on the English end of the jour- 
ney, I found myself opposite the kind of 
Englishman who is always promising of 
interest,—tall, strong, keen-eyed, rather 
good- looking, ‘fairly young, and manifest- 
ly full of nervous energy and interest in 
life; hence entirely lacking the air of 
boredom which is cultivated by some as 
evidence of “good form,” that exacting 
god worshiped by the well-born Briton at 


the expense of his enjoyment in life, and 


often of his progress. Presuming upon 
my American nationality, a possession 
which brings forgiveness in the minds of 
many Europeans for certain so-called ec- 
centricities, one of which is speaking to 
strangers, I began a conversation. My fel- 
low voyager was quite ready, in fact, eager 
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to discuss the questions which every intel- 
ligent Englishman is now debating. 
“Tariff reform, protection—no, sir, that 
is not what England wants. We don’t 
need it. Our trade has grown to what it 
is because it has been free. England has 
been and is the market-place of the world. 
In quality we manufacture as well as any 
people in the world, if not better, and if 
we keep pace with the modernization of 
industry we can continue to compete in 
price. Let me illustrate. I am an engi- 
neer, a manager of steel mills. The his- 
tory of our property is that of nearly every 
other mill in Great Britain. The business 
was founded by a practical hard-working 
man, who by sheer industry, actual 
strength of arm, and personal knowledge 
of the abilities and character of the men 
whom he gathered about him, built it up 
to a creditable size. This business then 
passed to the sons, men who were better 
educated, better off socially, but still hard 
workers with an intimate knowledge of 
practical affairs and of the men in their 


employ. They sent their sons to the uni- 
versities. When the time came _ these 
young men with university education, 


good social position, and much knowledge 
of many things unknown to their fathers, 
came into the ownership of the mills. In 
theory they knew what was going on, 
but not in practice, and they had no first- 
hand knowledge of the men whom they 
must place in immediate charge of the 
works. They now fail to see the necessity 
for capital expenditure, they do not realize 
that year by year the cost of production 
is being reduced, not by economy but by 
liberal expenditure, and by heroic discard- 
ing of plant still apparently useful. The 
articles they manufacture are still the best 
in the world as to quality, but they find 
the Germans, for instance, excelling them 
in beauty of finish and design, and what 
is more serious, they find the manufactur- 
ers of several other nations, underbidding 
them in price in, to them, an inexplicable 
way. These are the men seeking from 
without some relief from foreign competi- 
tion, who ave crying for protection. 
“Some of the most ardent advocates of 
Tariff Reform among the iron and steel 
manufacturers are men who are still us- 
ing the obsolete and expensively operated 
‘bee-hive’ furnaces. Give our mills mod- 
ern processes, well managed, and England 
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can compete successfully with the world. 
In brief, what we want at home is not pro- 
tection, but the money now being sent out 
of the country for foreign investment. 
Delegations from our industrial people go 
to Germany and they see fine mills, clean, 
well-fed, well-housed workmen with wives 
contented with their lot; and they return 
convineed that all these advantages result 
from protection. They are wrong. Our 
competitors are merely taking advantage 
of the inventive genius of the age in the 
conduct of their business, and look upon 
the proper care of their work-people as 
part and parcel of an intelligent conserva- 
tion of force and a tremendous factor in 
the cheapness of the ultimate cost of pro- 
duction.” 

Between these two extremes of belief, 
each held by many well-educated, intelli- 
gent, practical, and thoughtful men, 
stands the Liberal in theory, but who is 
for protection as a matter of expediency. 
He thinks that England is all right at the 
top, but thet the laboring classes must be 
lifted out of the helpless rut into which he 
believes they have fallen. A wide distrib- 
ution of education—paternalistic legisla- 
tion for their benefit, old-age pensions, 
compulsory insurance, anything, in fact 
which will lighten the burden of the poor 
—enlighten their minds and give them 
hope. This man says the rich must rest 
content with even heavier taxation that 
the future may yield some promise of re- 
lief. This man would have protection, 
not because he thinks British industry 
needs it, but because he believes it might 
assist in his general scheme of raising the 
mental and physical standards of the peo- 
ple as a whole, thus aiding in the desper- 
ate struggle to keep the nation abreast of 
the times and to retain her present prem- 
ier hold upen the trade of the world. He 
says it has Feen done in Germany all with- 
in twenty vears, and could be done in 
England within a generation. 

Politics in England means fiseal poli- 
cies, economics. The party organizations 
are so incomplete and ineffectual that they 
have built up no considerable following 
which votes as it is told. Political beliefs 
in England to-day are marked by an in- 
dividualism bewildering not only to the 
foreigner but to the citizen as well. The 
questions to be disposed of by future elec- 
tions, which promise under the British 
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system to be of frequent occurence, are 
those which deeply concern the integrity 
of the British Empire and the welfare of 
England and her people at home. The 
complexities of the problem are such that 
no man ean say unhesitatingly that this or 
that policy is unquestionably the best, 
and few aitempt to do so. And further, 
no man dares to predict confidently the 
immediate triumph of one or the other of 
the many remedies suggested by those 
who believe the situation needs remedy, 
or of the policies suggested by those satis- 
fied with present conditions, but who view 
with apprehension the decreasing margin 
of distance between the England of to-day 
—the greatest trading nation of the world 
—and her active pushing rivals, hopefully 
following on apace. 


There is no sign of decadence in Eng- 
land. By contrast with the rapid develop- 
ment of Germany and of the United 
States, she seems, however, to be progress- 
ing but slowly. It needs but a glance at 
her vast figures of foreign trade, encom- 
passing as they do the world-wide field of 
human endeavor and industry, to gain 
some understanding of what has yet to be 
accomplished to retire her to second place, 
To British ports come vessels of every na- 
tion and to every seaport in the world are 
sent British-owned vessels on trading mis- 
sions. Mullions of tons of staples are 
bought by England in the country of 
their origin, loaded on British ships, and 
delivered to her customers elsewhere with- 
out touching British ports. In the ware- 
houses along the Thames and elsewhere 
are concentrated the supplies of the world 
in many notable articles of commerce. The 
ivory of India and Africa are first brought 
here. The furs of the world are sold by auc- 
tion in the London fur market. Mahog- 
any logs le on the London docks await- 
ing transshipment ‘o countries much 
nearer to their native growth than Eng- 
land. In brief, this little island is the 
commercial heart of the world, and the 
slowing ‘or quickening of its pulses is re- 
flected on the bourses of the nations of the 
earth. With all the internationalizing of 
finance which has come about in recent 
vears, England still keeps tight hold up- 
on the purse-strings. The London bank 
rate is a governing factor from New York 
to Peking. England has been for genera- 
tions and still is the great creditor nation. 
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More than £200,000,000 is scattered 
abroad annually. It is her money which 
builds the pioneer railroads, opens mines, 
dams the waters, and finances the lesser 
nations. From all these enterprises her 
people take their toll and seek new outlets 
for this increment. That too much money 
and too many men have been sent abroad 
attracted by promise of greater returns is 
probably true. She has bled herself too 
freely, and the heart now shows some 
signs of weakness. The rivalry of young- 
er and more daring and strenuous peoples 
for the trade of the world is a severe test 
of her seasoned strength. 


That she will yield in time may be true, 
and probably is, for history repects-itself. 
If the empire shall fall to pieces, it will 
be not in decay, but rather as the proud 
mother of many children reluctantly wit- 
nesses the departure of her sons and 
daughters in‘o the battle of life, their in- 
heritance one of courage, strength, self- 
confidnee, and capacity for self-govern- 
ment; each with a notable share of the 
gold which las come to the parent purse 
from all quarters of the globe, and upon 
the investment of which is founded the 
prosperity und credit of these new nations, 
once upon a ime England’s dependent 
colonies. 


A Twenty-five Million Dollar Bribe for Nature’s Secrets 


TT. WORK of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion in Washington is described in 
some detail by Charles Frederick 
Carter in the Technical World Magazine. 
How does a young loggerhead turtle, 
thrown upon its own resources in a selfish 
world from the moment it leaves the egg- 
shell, know where to go to take up the 
struggle for existence with any prospect 
of success? He begins: 

Davenport Hooker has found out the 
answer to this conundrum. Equipped 
with a quantity of glass of different colors 
he went to the Dry Tortugas where he put 
in a lot of time placing the glass in front 
of young turtles. When they saw the 
ocean through red, vellow or green glass 
they would not move toward the water; 
but when they saw it through blue glagsg, 
or when they saw the blue glass or even 
blue paper, they crawled toward it with 
evident excitement. Hence, Mr. Hooker 
concludes, the turtle’s sense of color guides 
it to its natural element. Imagine the 
predicament of a color-blind turtle! 

On these islets in the Gulf of Mexico, 
about seventy miles from Key West, 
where the United States Government en- 
tertained a large party of Southern gentle- 
men nearly fifty years ago, the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington now keeps 
open house for scientific gentlemen from 
various parts of the world. Here the 
scientists eat canned goods while they 


study original problems in marine biol- 
ogy, or else they study marine biology 
while they eat canned goods, I have for- 
gotten which. Anyhow, it is one way or 
the other. 

Many sensational disclosures have 
emanated from those glistening white 
sands since the biological station was 
established. It is now known that not 
only are loggerhead turtles possessed of 
a sense of color but that the gray snapper 
is similarly equipped. The scientific squad 
played a mean trick on the gray snap- 
pers which the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Crueity to Animals would do well 
to look into. The snappers were tempted 
into developing a taste for sardines dyed 
red. When this had been accomplished 
some sardines were loaded by placing 
tentacles of the medusa in their mouths. 

“Stung azain,” exclaimed the snappers 
as they dropped the loaded sardines. 
Thereafter the snappers would not touch 
a red sardine, no matter how hungry they 
were, thus showing that thev knew a thing 
or two. 

On the other hand, all colors look alike 
to the ghost crab, though it readily per- 
ceives moving objects and is sensitive to 
large differences in the intensity of light, 
But it is deaf as a post, its so-called 
“auditory organs” being in reality organs 
of equilibration. In spite of its handicaps 
the ghost «rab has memory and, like the 
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gray snapper, can profit by experience, 
which is more than some people can do. 
Prof. John B. Watson, making his 
headquarters at the marine _ biological 
station, was able to pry into the domestic 
affairs of the neddy and sooty tern on 
Bird Key. He reared the young birds 
and found that they could learn to find 
their way through a maze to their food. 
The adults could also learn to overcome 
obstacles in seeking to sit upon the egg. 
The noddy builds its nest in bushes, and 
in doing so is quite shy; but if an egg 
be placed in the nest it loses all shyness 
and sits upon the egg as if it were its 
own. Both male and female build the 
nest, but the male alone procures food 
for both during this period, the female 
constantly yvuarding the nest. After the 
egg is laid male and female fly away to 
fish, taking their turns at brooding the 
ege at intervals o out two hours. The 
egg hatches after@fhirty-two to thirty-five 


days of incubation, The noddy .dpes-ar0et= 


réecagnize its ownFegg but. will cheerfully 
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nine years ago its publications in book 
form already aggregate 167 volumes, hav- 
ing more than forty thousand pages, or 
upwards of twenty million words of print- 
ed matter, while twenty-five volumes more 
are already in press, not to mention some 
twelve hundred articles a year contributed 
to scientific periodicals. 

In the presence of such an inky deluge 
it does seer as if the wilderness of inter- 
rogation marks in which mankind has 
been wandering since the other deluge 
must inevitably be swept away. No doubt 
it will be, unless the truth itself should 
also be submerged. 


But anyhow the spectacular quest of 
knowledge s@.prodigally endowed by An- 
drew Carnegie 18° Worth the watching, for 
there was never anything djke it in the 
history of@#ke world. Until“last January 
when the™fétmnder added $10,000,000 to 
his previous endowmen 
the Carnegie Institution™S 
of. more. than, sixg#igndred thous: 


sincubate anything that looks somewhat gglars a-yearggts permanen 


like an egg. It recognizes the locality of 
its nest and returns to the old locality if 


the nest be moved, but it will accept an 
artificial nest placed in the old locality 


without hesitation. The sooty tern nests 
upon the ground and recognizes the 
exact locality of its nest; if the nest be 
raised vertically, the bird readily alights 
upon it; then if, after an interval, the 
nest is lowered the bird attempts to alight 
in the air in the place where the nest was 
formerly. A slight horizontal movement 
of the nest causes great confusion to the 
bird. 

Birds taxen from Bird Key to Cape 
Hatteras, eight hundred and fifty miles 
away, and liberated, returned in five days, 
although it is believed that they flew along 
shore and not by an air line, which would 
make the distance at least a thousand and 
eighty-one miles. 

A number of other sojourners at Tor- 
tugas station have found out various 
things which they have set forth at length 
in the publications of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution, not one of which has yet appeared 
in the list of the six best sellers. How- 
ever, what the publications of the Car- 
negie Institution lack in popularity they 
more than make up in quantity. Al- 
though the Institution was organized only 


includes a handsome 

building in Washington and fif 

other buildings, including two astronom- 
ical observatories and five laboratories, 
thirteen parcels of land and a fleet of ten 
vessels. Upwards of twelve hundred indi- 
viduals have contributed in one way or an- 
other to the promotion of the researches 
and the publications undertaken by the 
Institution, while during each of the past 
five years about five hundred individuals 
have thus collaborated. With such an 
outfit and such an army of workers in- 
vestigations have been carried on during 
the past yezr in more than thirty different 
fields of research, extending to more than 
forty different countries scattered over 
every continent, not to mention the oceans 
and interstellar space. 


Ten independent departments of re- 
search, tovether with divisions of admin- 
istration and publication, each with its 
staff and assistants, have been organized 
and establizhed within the Institution it- 
self. In addition to these larger depart- 
ments of work, numerous special re- 
searches, in aid of which upwards of seven 
hundred erants of money have been 
made, have been carried on by research 
associates and other individual investiga- 
tors. 
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It is not to be understood from the fore- 
going that the Carnegie Institution is in 
a hurry to find out all there is to know; 
for President Woodward has suggested 
that in eslimating the work of depart- 
ments the decade instead of the year 
should be the unit of time. Indeed, the 
peculiar worth of the Institution lies in its 
ability to pursue with absolute thorough- 
ness, regard'ess of time or expense, what- 
ever it undertakes. Yet while working 
for posterity quite as much as for the pres- 
ent generation the Carnegie Institution is 
accomplishing practical results of imme- 
diate importance. 


Two separate departments are study- 


ing the heavens. One of these, the Depart- 
ment of Meridian Astrometry, i is establish- 


ed in observatories at Albany, N. 
Y., and San Luis, Argentina, on 
the eastern plateau of the Andes. 
The observers at San Luis are 


hard at work making accurate meas- 
urements of the position of the fixed stars 
visible in the southern hemisphere to be 
compared with corresponding measure- 
ments in the northern hemisphere, in the 
preparation of a complete catalogue of 
precision of all stars from the highest 
down to those of the seventh magnitude, 
inclusive, for the entire celestial sphere. 
The San Luis observatory is breaking all 
records in stellar studies, having attained 
a score of fifty-six thousand observations 
in a year. 

The solar observatory on the summit 
of Mount Wilson, near Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, has a most elaborate equipment 
for studying the sun. This includes the 
Snow horizontal reflecting telescope pur- 
chased from the Yerkes observatory, a 
tower vertical telescope one hundred and 
fifty feet high, and another sixty feet 
high, and a reflecting telescope sixty 
inches in diameter mounted equatorially. 
These telescopes are supplied with vari- 
ous spectographic, photographic and other 
devices for studying the sun and stars. In 
Dr. George Ellery Hale, Director of the 
~ bservatory, the Institution aas found one 
of the geniuses it was created to discover. 
By introducing entirely new processes in 
photography and in other details Dr. Hale 
has been aple to reveal sixty thousand new 
worlds, never before seen by man, some of 
which are ten times as large as our sun. 


Most of the work, though, consists in 
E 
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studying the sun, photos of which are 
made every clear day, and the spectra of 
the stars, the results being added to those 
accomplished by other observatories in 
working out various problems. 

But to get back to earth again; the 
Geophysical Laboratory, which is located 
in the outskirts of Washington, has un- 
dertaken a novel line of research, for it is 
trying to find out how the world was made 
by manufacturing rocks experimentally 
out of the raw material by imitating the 
processes of Nature as closely as possible 
in everything except length of time re- 
quired. While at the present writing 
there seems little hope that the informa- 
tion thus obtained can be utilized in the 
creation of a new earth in case we should 
all be driven off the present one by the 
ever-increasing cost of living, the investi- 
gation is, nevertheless, interesting. 

Experiments in the creation of rocks 
are conducted by placing the raw ma- 
terials in steel bombs capable of with- 
standing pressures of seventeen thousand 
atmospheres, which are then placed in 
electric furnaces where they can be sub- 
jected to the action of intense heat for 
weeks and even months. ‘Temperatures 
as high as two thousand one hundred 
degrees, centigrade, or more than three 
hundred degrees above the melting point 
of platinum, have been attained in these 
furnaces. 

It seems to be generally agreed that 
diamonds are produced by extreme heat 
at enormous pressure in the earth. The 
Carnegie Institution is better equipped 
for experimenting in the manufacture of 
diamonds than any one else ever has been; 
but instead of undertaking to find a way 
to place diamond necklaces within the 
reach of all it has elected to devote its 
time to such commonplace things as cal- 
cium oxide and silica, two constituents 
most frequently found in rock, which also 
happen to be the essential materials in 
Portland cement. The Geophysical Lab- 
oratory has demonstrated that these two 
things could combine only in certain ways 
and in certain proportions, and not in the 
way assumed by cement manufacturers. 
This being understood, the cement maker 
now has a scientific basis upon which to 
prepare his product instead of following 
a rule of thumb. Now that the formula 
has been discovered it is possible to pro- 
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duce cemer.i anywhere that the necessary 
elements are to be found instead of in 
certain rare spots where deposits of ma- 
terials in the right proportions exist. As 
enormous quantities of cement are used 
annually, this discovery is of great im- 
portance, 

The Geophysical Laboratory is also 
engaged in the study of ore deposits. 
Once the fundamental conditions under 
which ores are formed are understood, 
the range of practical geology will be 
widely extended and the quantity of ores 
available will be increased. 

Some strange things are being learned 
about animals, birds, fish, insects, and 
plants by the Department of Experi- 
mental Evolution, all of which are to be 
applied for the practical benefit of man- 
kind. Since Darwin’s day the problem of 
the origin of species has taken on an 
entirely new form. It is now recognized 
that the whole problem of evolution lies 
in the origin, nature, and relations of 
characterist'es. The production of a new 
“species” is the development of a new 
eharacteristic not necessarily new to 


DWIN A. 
business man of Colorado, recently 
retired from business and began to 

devote his attention ‘to a study of the un- 


BROWN, a_ successful 


employed. He disguised himself as a 
tramp and lived among them. His experi- 
ences are to be found in The World To- 
Day. 

I saw clearly that you can’t shake hands 
through prison bars and get at a man’s 
soul. Nor can you walk through a charit- 
able or benevolent institution in regula- 
tion style and get at its real needs. Gus- 
tave, King of ‘Sweden, realized that faci 
when, on December 5, 1909, disguised as 
a laborer, he carried coal from a lighter 
to the shore in order to learn the needs 
of that class of his subjects. 

I put on the clothes of the workingman 
and became, to all appearances, a penni- 
less wage-earner in the haunts of the 
homeless, writes Mr. Brown. I drifted 
into one of the big beer dumps where thev 


The Crime of Being Penniless 


nature, but in a new combination. Since 
the Department got its hand in, it has 
been able to produce some curious varia- 
tions on stock of well known pedigree, 
such as poultry with short mandibles, 
with no comb with one toe missing on 
each foot, with an extra toenail to each 
toe, with one wing missing, and with both 
wings missing. Tt is hard for an un- 
scientific mind to understand why the 
Institution should fritter away its time 
on wingless chickens when any boarding- 
house landlady could have told it that if 
it really desired to fill a want long felt 
at economical tables it should try to pro- 
duce a chicken composed exclusively of 
wings. Professor Tower, an associate of 
the Department, has been very successful 
in controlling new characteristics in the 
Colorado potato beetle, varying the 
colors and increasing the number of gen- 
erations in the reproduction eycle. No 
farmer’s boy who has had to break his 
back throughout a long, hot summer day 
“buggin’ pertaters”’ will thank Professor 
Tower for that, though. Colorado potato 
beetles came along quite fast enough 
under the old schedule. 


sell drinks at five cents a glass, which 
costs $1 a barrel to manufacture. I saw 
standing over by the big, warm stove a 
man whose appearance told too plainly 
the world was not dealing with him kind- 
ly, and I said in a tentative way, “Have 
a drink?” 

“No, I am not a drinker ” 

I then said, “Can you tell a fellow who 
;« broke where he can get a free bed?” 

He looked at me with an amused smile, 
and said, “You are up against it, too, are 
you, Jack? Well, I am broke, ‘too, and 
the only free bed I know of is the kind 
I am sleeping in, and that is an oven at 
the brick yards. A lot of us boys go out 
there during these slack times.” 

“An oven at the brick yards,” I said 
in astonishment, “how do you get there?” 

“Well, you: go out Larimer street to 
Twenty-third, then vou turn out Twenty- 
third and cross the Twenty-third Street 
viaduct. It is about two miles. You will 






























































know the kilns when you come to them, 
you can’t miss them. But don’t go before 
cleven o’clock; the ovens are not cool 
cnough to enter before that time.” 

“ To-night I sleep in an oven at the 
brick yards,” I said to myself with cast- 
iron determination. 

It was a very cold night, but at eleven 
o'clock I started out Larimer Street to 
find my free bed. Having crossed the 
Twenty-third Street viaduct I was lost in 
the darkness. There were no lights save 
in the far distance. I stumbled along over 
the frozen ground, fearing at any move- 
ment an attack, for Denver is not free 
from hold-ups. 1 could hear men’s voices, 
but could not see them. It was not a 
pleasure-outing except as the thrill of an 
unknown event swiftly coming to one is 
exciting. Finally, the lights of the brick 
yards shone upon me with their great, 
long rows of flaming kilns. I had arrived 
at this novel dormitory. I stepped up to a 
stoker at work near the entrance. 

“Can you show a fellow where he can 
find a place to lie down out of the cold?” 

Ile raised his head and looked at me. 
and said, “I’ll show you a place.” I 
‘aught just then a little more of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s meaning when he said, 
“here is more kindness in the world than 
ever was spoken.” Leaning his shovel up 


against the kiln, and picking up his lan- . 


tern, he said, “Come with me.” He 
paused at a kiln. “Some of the boys are 
sleeping in here to-night,” he said, as he 
entered the low, narrow opening of a 
kiln and raised his light We were in a 
round oven or kiln about forty feet in cir- 
cumference. By the light of his lifted 
lantern I counted thirty men. 

“There are about seventy sleeping in 
the various empty kilns to-night; I think 
you will find a place to lie down there,” 
he said, as he pointed to a place between 
two men. 

I at once laid down, and with a “Good 
night” he left me to the darkness and to 
the company of those homeless sleepers 
who, in all our great city, could find no 
other refuge from death. 

The kiln was so desperately hot that I 
could not sleep, and habit had not inured 
me to that kind of a bed. Had I been 
half-starved, weak and exhausted as were 
most of my companions, I, too, could have 
slept, and perhaps would have wanted to 
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sleep on forever. No one spoke to me. I| 
endured that night by going at intervals 
to the kiln’s opening for fresh air. It was 
then when I| looked up into the deep, 
dark, frezen sky, | thought what a vase 
difference there was from being a destitute 
man from choice and a destitute mat 
from necessity. At four o’clock, the time 
for a fresh firing of the kilns, we were 
driven from the great heat of that place 
out into the bitter cold.of the winter morn- 
ing. Very few of the’men had any kind 
of extra coat, but, thinly clad as they were, 
they must walk the streets until six 
o'clock waiting for the saloons or some 
other public places to be opened. Theic 
suffering was pitiful. I afterwards learned 
that many of these men contracted pneu- 
monia that winter from this exposure, and 
from this and many other exposures, filled 
to overflowing the hospitals of the city. 

During that entire week I followed up 
my investigations. I found men sleeping 
in almost unthinkable places: in the sand 
houses and the roundhouses of the rail- 
road companies, when they had touched 
the heart of the watchman and were nol 
driven out. 

I asked one of the railway men why the 
railway companies drove them away from 
this bit of comfort and shelter. 

“Because they steal,” was his reply. 

“What do they steal?” I asked. 

“Oh, the supper pail of the man who 
comes to work all night; an old sack 
worth a nickel, a piece of brass or iron or 
part of the equipment from a Pullman 
car, or anything they can sell for enoug' 
to buy a meal or a bed or a drink.” 

“Do they steal those little things be- 
cause they are hungry?” I questioned. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said, with a 
shrug. ‘They are often so successful in 
not being detected while taking these lit- 
tle things, I expect that has made them 
bold. Some may have been hungry,” he 
said, after a thoughtful pause. “Work 
has been scarce and hard to find, you 
know.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “they have, no doubt, 
tramped the streets for many a day, foot- 
sore, dirty, ragged and penniless, and 
worst of all, discouraged and desperate. 
They must have clothing and food as well 
as a place to sleep. Without this they 
must suffer and die They are haunted 
by this fear of death, knowing well wha‘ 
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hunger and exposure means and the utter 
impossibility of securing work with their 
indecent appearance.” 


“Yes, I know.” said the man, patiently 
listening to my growing realization of 
their desper ration. “When they become 
bolder and break into a freight car to 
steal something, if not of much real value, 
or something to wear, they are usually 
caught and thrown into prison. But they 
can’t stop to think of that, I suppose; the 
poor devils have got to live,” he said, with 
sympathy. 


“You mustn’t give me away,” he added, 
confidentially, ‘ ‘but | know a special agent 
ior a large railroad company, who made 
a boast of the number of men he had sent 
to the reformatory and put in the peniten- 
tiary the past year.” 


I slept, or rather spent the night, with 
thirteen men who were sleeping in a box 
car on a bed of straw. Some were smok- 
ing. Is it any wonder that many thou- 
sands of dollars worth of property are 
destroyed by fire in one night? I foun: 
men asleep in vacant houses with old rag3 
and papers for beds. ‘They also smoked 
and not only endangered this house, but 
the entire city; besides, they often robbed 
the house of anything available, to satisfy 
their hunger. I found them sleeping in 
the loft of barns, the only covering, the 
hay under which they crawled. I found 
them under platforms of warehouses with 
pieces of dirty old gunny sacks, or a piece 
of old canvas for a covering. I found 
them curled down in the tower of the 
switchman, in empty cellars, in vat rooms 
in breweries, in hallways, driven from one 
to the other, and some “carrying the ban- 
ner” (walking the streets all night). [f 
found them in the rearways of saloons, on 
and beneath their tables, and last, but noi 
least, in that damnable, iniquitous cell, 
the bull-pen in the city jail. 


A few short years ago—the date or 
his name is of no moment—a young man 
eighteen years of age was shot to death by 
a “policeman in Denver. I went to the 
morgue and looked on the white, silent 
face of the murdered boy. His mother 
wired “Can’t come to bury him; too 
poor.” And so he was laid in a pauper’s 
grave; no, not a pauper’s grave, but a 
criminal’s grave of the lowest type—a 
desperado that would make one cringe. 
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I have noticed in all of the police sys- 
tems of our various municipalities, in my 
investigations — I exempt none — that 
where they have murdered some one or 
thrown a sick man into jail and he takes 
his life in there, or some other outrage is 
committed by their wicked policies, which, 
for the moment, shocks the city, they 
always try to blanket their wrong deeds 
by making a public statement that the 
victim had a record and was well known 
io the police. A one-sided story. “The 
man is dead.” According to the press 
report, this young man’s diary showed 
that he had been in the state seventy-four 
days and out of the seventy-four days he 
had worked sixty-four. But the most con. 
vineing proof of his outlawry was that 
they found on him a match-safe,. that 
a man declared had been stolen from him. 
As I looked on that dead boy’s face 1 
seemed to read, above all else, kindness. 
Had he been kind to some one and, 1 
return, had this match-safe been given t3 
him? Hundreds of times have I seea 
these tokens of appreciation given: match- 
safes, knives, and even clothes from one 
out-of-work man to another—even an old 
brass watch that the pawnshop man con- 
sidered of no value. The match-safe mav 
have been given to this young fellow by 
a hardened criminal with whom cireum- 
stances had forced him to associate. “He 
ran from the officer.” If he had ever been 
forced as a lodger or a suspect to spend 
e night in a western city jail, he would 
tuke the chances of vetting away by ruti- 
ning rather than face that ordeal again. 
T was so deeply impressed by the injustice 
of this municipal murder that, under a 
nom de plume I wrote a letter of defence 
for the boy to his mother, a copy of which 
I sent to the press. It reached the gov- 
erning powers of the city; but not the 
public. Almost immediately the officer 
was arrested, tried and acquited by the 
administering control of justice. A 


person cannot be tried twice for the same 
crime. 


After my investigations in Denver had 
revealed such a startling condition of 
those who suffer, my first impulse was to 
fly to the Church. I thought I had reason 
to believe the church stood for compas- 
sion, mercy and pity. First, I approached 
several of our leading clergymen. My 
first appeal was to the pastor of the Chris- 
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tian Church, and his reply was, as he hur- 
ried on: 

“Mr. Brown, if you succeed in getting 
a free‘ municipal emergency home for 
Denver, you will build a monument for 
yourself.” 

To this I answered, “I have no desire to 
build a monument; I want our city to 
build a shelter for those who may be tem- 
porarily destitute among us.” 

Another, a Baptist, asked if it were 
Christian. I turned from this reverend 
gentleman with the belief that in his 


study of the Scriptures he had omitted 


the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthi- 
ans, in which, I believe, the substitution 
of the word love for charity is conceded 
correct ‘by the highest authority. 

To another, a Methodist, I said, ““Won’t 
you speak a word to your people that an 
interest may be aroused to relieve the 
hardships of those who toil, who happen 
to be without money and have no place to 
rest?”’? With a forced expression, he said, 
“T don’t believe in the homeless and out- 
of-work. I have found them without 
merit and dishonest.” I could only ask 
what our Savior meant by “the least of 
these,” and reminded him the last words 
Christ spoke before His crucifixion were 
to a thief. 

I then made my way to the home, on 

Street, of the Presbyterian pas- 
tor of the largest and most influential 
church in the city. I did not succeed in 
seeing the leader of this ecclesiastical so- 
ciety. But as I passed, I could look into 
the basement of the brightly lighted 
church, and I saw approximately fifty 
Japanese being taught by white women, 
aliens who did not want our religion, but 
our language and general ideas. 

Going to the president of the Minis- 
terial Alliance, I asked to be heard, but 
they had no time to listen. I then went 
to the Y.M.C.A., and the president said, 
“Brown, you can’t expect every fellow to 
throw up his hat for your concern.” 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the only three 
societies whom I sought for aid, which 
turned me down, were the Ministerial Al- 
liance, The Bartenders’ Union and the 
Y.M.C.A. Later, the women’s clubs, labor 
councils and the medical societies were my 
warmest friends. 


I then went to those of authority in the 
administration of our city, and among the 


many objections raised to my plea, the 
first was “there are other things need our 
attention more. For instance, there are 
our overcrowded hospitals which must be 
enlarged.” The sick, I was told, were ly- 
ing on the floors, and several children 
were being placed in one bed, just as they 
are doing in Chicago to-day. One of the 
most important lessons in therapeutics is 
prevention. Let us enlarge our hospitals 
by properly housing our needy. Let us 
keep them from getting sick by keeping 
them from being exposed. Then it was 
declared we would pauperize the people, 
we would encourage idleness instead of 
thrift. 


Mr. Hugh O’Neill, in an editorial, most 
wisely met the question of pauperizing 
the people by saying, “The surviving su- 
perstitions of a period that held every 
altruistic and humanitarian activity to be 
things that pauperize the people—we 
have traveled beyond that idea with our 
municipal theatre giving free concerts, 
and our municipal parks and municipal 
baths giving free means of health, and our 
bands of music and electric fountains. We 
have traveled beyond it with our munic- 
ipal refuges for our disabled, infirm and 
sick, our municipal health departments 
and public libraries. The pauperization 
produced by all of those activities has not 
made itself apparent in any way we know 
of. But we hesitate at the suggestion of a 
municipal emergency home.” 


My investigation had taught me how 
useless it to talk ethics to a man with an 
empty stomach. The municipal emer- 
geney home, I believed, would encourage 
thrift instead of idleness. 


And then our chief executive declared 
that something effectual should be done 
to keep out of our state the army of con- 
sumptives who come to Colorado. I could 
hardly see how that would be quite just 
or right. But I could see, I thought, how 
the municipal emergency home, rightly 
built and conducted, with its sanitary 
measures would be a mighty influence in 
our combat against the great white plague. 
Then the all-powerful declared the city 
could not afford it. The old ery of every 
city administration where the political 
boss and machine politics rule, when it 
comes to creating an institution that is 
not in tune with their policies, 
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Being abruptly asked what I knew 
about municipal emergency homes, I was 
forced to confess I had no knowledge 
whatever. I realized the need of informa- 
tion. I did not even know there was in 
existence on this whole earth of ours, such 
an institution as | was asking Denver to 
build. 

That night found me with a suit-case in 
which was tucked my blue jeans, on my 
way to Chicago and the Kast. 

I have been greatly misunderstood in 
regard to the class and character of the 
destitute for whom I am asking favor. 
That I can now clearly explain, for what 
{ found true in Denver in a small way I 
iound true in every other city. I classify 
them in two parts, namely, the unfortu- 
nate, and the itinerant worker. Ninety 
per cent. taken as a whole throughout our 
country are of the latter class. The form- 
er and smaller per cent. are chained by 
habits of vice which our social system has 


A Bet About Your 


2° excellent comment on Arnold Ben- 
nett’s little book, “How to Live on 
Twenty-fours a Day,” is -to be found 
in The World’s Work. Bennett lays a 
wager in his book that you waste much 
of your time and he proceeds to win his 
het. 
lor instance, suppose that you get up 
and take light exercise and a bath, and 
dress as a gentleman should without in- 
decent hurry, and eat breakfast, and read 
your paper, and get to your office at half- 
past eight or nine o’clock. That is surely 
a leisurely schedule for any working 
member of society. Suppose you get 
through your day’s work, whatever it is, 
with an interval for luncheon, and end it 
at five o’clock. Between five o’clock in the 
afternoon and seven the next morning are 
fourteen hours of the twenty-four—a ma- 
jority. Mr. Bennett bets you that you 
can’t even give an intelligent account of 
what you do with these fourteen hours. 
Yet your management of them determines 
not only your real happiness, but deter- 
mines also the efficiency with which you 
spend your working hours. The master 
trick of the game, in fact, is rightly to 
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forced upon them, or are physically weak. 
And while, first, my plea is for the up- 
right wage-earner, I am broad enough to 
feel that if we have been thoughtless 
enough to allow social evils to exist to 
make them derelicts and infirm, we cer- 
tainly ought to be honorable enough to 
stand the consequences and give them at 
least a place of rest. 

But the 4,000,000 homeless, honest toil- 
ers with us to-day affect the welfare of 
eur home and our nation. They are an 
important force and factor in society. By 
-a moment’s thought we can quickly see 
hundreds of good reasons why many of 
them at times can be moneyless and shel- 
terless. As I throw back the curtain on 
these stories of human interest, [ trust we 
may all of us catch forcibly the effectual 
need of not sitting idly asking a good 
God to help us, but rather, by putting our 
petition in word and act, be a living pray- 
er in helping Him. 


Unworking Hours 


spend the hours that lie outside the work- 
ing period of the day. Since one man has 
just as much time as another, and since 
the problem of wise living is the use that 
one makes cof the hours that are not neces- 
sarily spent in work or in sleep—here lies 
his suggestion for you. The ordinary man 
wastes this time. That is the long and 
short of it. A man who accomplishes im- 
portant things either in building up his 
own character or in making himself use- 
ful to his friends and to the world that he 
moves in, 1s the man who has learned the 
art of utilizing these unsleeping, unwork- 
ing hours. 

Most of us would lose the wager; for 
the truth is our time is spent in piddling, 
in doing little things that are made neces- 
sery, if they are necessary at all, by our 
lack of orderly living. Suppose you wish 
to read. The book you want isn’t in 
its right place, and by the time you’ve 
found it you are out of the notion to read 
it. Or you will play golf. But you for- 
got to have your club mended, as vou 
meant to. A housewife will spend a 
larger part of her time than she realizes 
in putting this and that in place because 
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she hasn’t thoroughly trained her maid, 
and because the members of her house- 
hold are careless of their time and 
thoughtless of her. The lost motion and 
the lost time in doing little things are great 
enough to keep many a man and many a 
woman from carrying out the pet project 
of their lives. They are waiting forever 
for a chance that will never come to take 
up these pet projects. One sometimes has 
a sympathy for the Frenchman who kill- 
ed himself because so much time must be 
wasted in dressing and underssing—in 
merely getting ready to do things. 

Then again, an hour is worth more to 
one man than half a dozen hours to an- 
other, because the first man knows how 
to use it promptly and effectively. He 
doesn’t piddle and get ready. He is 
ready; and he goes at what he wishes 
to do without distraction. And he does 
it with a vim. That’s what the school- 
men mean when they say “concentra- 
tion.” This is an art that comes, as every 
other art comes, with practice; and every 
man can acquire it more or less well—can 
ecquire it by degrees. 

Suppose a man had 1,000 letters that he 
must read and classify (there is such a 
man), and he had only his spare moments 
tc do it in. He will, if he be wise, first 
make a proper physical arrangement of 
the task. The unread letters he will 
put in the most convenient place—a per- 
manent place, not on a desk that must 
be used for something else. Then in even 
a half hour, with nothing to arrange and 
with no preparations to make, he can read 
perhaps a dozen and classify them; and 
he ean do this any half hour or any quar- 
ter hour, or any ten minutes that he could 
find, and the readiness of the task will 
tempt him to it—will enable him to find 
time. Piddling and_ preparation—the 
bother of getting things ready to do 
something—consume much of our lives; 
and mere physical orderliness, reduced to 
an exact science, is the rarest of the minor 
virtues. It rises, in fact, to the dignity of 
a major virtue. 


The principle of “the new science of 
business efficiency” can be applied to a 
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home—to all the little things of living— 
quite as well as to the conduct of an in- 
dustrial establishment. A good argument 
could be made to show that it is more 
needed in the home than in the shop. 
‘i'he hours that are for recreation, for con- 
versation, for living as distinguished from 
working—these need the benefit of 
“scientific”? management. if conversation 
and recreation and the real pleasures of 
living are to be enjoyed. Such manage- 
ment would not mean a rigid system. It 
would mean chiefly the elimination of a 
thousand and one little duties and deeds 
that are made necessary by a lack of 
orderliness. It would mean the absence 
of having to get ready to do things. It 
would mean that, when a man wished to 
read half an hour, the book would be at 
hand; when he wished to work his garden, 
the tools would be there: when he wished 
to lie down, the couch would be ready; 
when he wished to—whatever he wished 
to do, he could do it without loss of time 
or change of mood. 

It is to be feared that women are great 
losers of time because, from an economic 
point of view, they have regarded their 
lime as of less value than men’s—an 
erroneous judgment, by the way, because 
one person’s time is of as much value to 
that person as any other person’s time is 
to that person; everybody’s time is of 
prime value to himself, just as everybody’s 


health or life is. The trouble about 
women’s work is that it is of so many 
kinds. There is domestic work from 


kitchen to garret; there is social work, ac- 
cording to every one’s taste and opportun- 
ity; there is, besides, the miscellaneous, 
left-over, general management of all 
small things (as well as of some large 
ones). All this is difficult to reduce to 
system. But it is not only possible but 
necessary if the household is to get the use 
of its time for the best pleasures and the 
best growth and the greatest happiness. 

If you take Mr. Bennett’s bet, that you 
cannot intelligently account for your 
hours spent away from your work, you’ll 
have occasion to think of several impor- 
tant things before you win it. 
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Light as a Preservative of Health 


HAT eminent British physician, Sir 

James Crichton Browne, contributes 

to the Windsor Magazine and The 
Youths’ Companion an article on the ‘ef- 
fect of light on one’s health, and after 
pointing out the part played by light on 
the plants and flowers, he proceeds to de- 
tail its influence on human beings. 

On the large scale, he says, it cannot be 
gainsaid that sunlight is an important 
member of that confederacy of outward 
influences that makes for physiological! 
righteousness. 

We have an indication of its activity in 
this direction in the bronzing of the skin 
it induces. Pigmentation of the skin, to 
which bronzing is due, may be caused by 
low temperature as well as by sunlight, 
but when of sunlight origin, it is a sign 
of vital energy, and, indeed, the capabil- 
ity of cutaneous pigment formation is to 
some extent a measure of constitutional 
strength. 

The absence of pigment is often associ- 
ated with weakness. Albinos are invariab- 
iy feeble creatures, and in the case of the 
cat are often deaf, and, in that of the 
horse short-sighted: and_ stock-breeders 
have a strong prejudice against pure white 
animals, alleging that they are delicate 
and difficult to rear. 

Then the production of pigment in hu. 
man beings of the white race requires a 
certain substratum of stamina, for healthy 
people bronze easily, and sick people onlv 
with difficulty and slightly. Chlorotie and 
tubercular subjects, indeed, may be freely 
exposed to the brightest sunshine and re- 
tain their pale complexions, and in con- 
sumptives, under the open-air treatment, 
ihe appearance of bronzing is sometimes 
the first signal of returning health. 

But sunlight penetrates much deeper 
than the skin. It quickens the circula- 
tion, it increases the oxidation in the 
body, it enriches the blood, it promotes 
nutrition in every organ and tissue. 

But how, it may he asked, does light 
do all this, seeing that in man and in the 
higher animals its aecess to the body is 
so limited? We could understand its 
widespread sway, it may be said, if the 
whole surface of the diaphanous skin were 
habitually exposed to it, so that the cor- 
puscles of the circulating blood, like the 


corpuscles of chlorophyll in plants, might 
drink its kinetic energy, and the cutane- 
ous nerve endings be stimulated by it. 

But, as a matter of fact, man and the 
higher animals practically live in dark- 
ness. They spend at least a third of their 
time under the shades of night, they hide 
themselves in the murkiness of dens and 
houses, and they are covered with fur, 
wool, hair, or clothing, so that light can- 
not reach the skin at all, or only in feeble 
dilution. In men—even in those of us 
who are bald and do not wear gloves-— 
only about one-eighth part of the surface 
of the body is directly exposed to the in- 
fluences of light. 

The answer to that is that, in the higher 
animals, the whole history of evolution 
consists in the gathering up into special 
channels of functions that were at one 
time generally diffused. Touch and the 
sense of pain and temperature are stili 
maintained over the whole periphery, al- 
though even they concentrate themselves 
in specialized cutaneous regions; but taste 
and smell have been focussed on certain 
tracts of mucous membrane, and hearing 
has had constructed for it a mechanism 
of the most exquisite contrivance. 

The vibration of sound—caused, sav, 
by the voice of a speaker—still throws the 
whole body into a state of tremor; but 
they are perceived, not through the ear 
and auditory nerve. And so the undula- 
tions—or shall I say the corpuscles?—- 
of light, which in plants and lower crea- 
tures exercise whatever effects they may 
possess upon the organism through its 
whole superfices, in the higher animals 
and men, operate upon it through the re- 
tina of the eye and its brain field. 

And not only have these generally dif- 
fused superficial impressions, which were 
the rudiments of vision, been lifted into 
the eye and raised to an immeasurably 
higher power, but with them have gone 
up in great measure the nutritive preroga- 
tives of light. These are exercised no 
longer directly upon million multitudes 
of cells, but reflexly through an autocratic 
and unifying brain-centre. The light im- 
pinging upon the retina, stimulating the 
nerve endings of the optic nerve, and initi- 
ating impulses which are conveyed to the 
brain, not only sets up sensations and visu- 
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ul judgments, but has a secondary trophic 
or nutritive effect. 


Its influence is not confined to the visual 
area in the occipital lobes and angular 
gyrus of the brain, nor to other sensory 
and motor areas welded to them, but ex- 
tends to some nutritive centre that regu- 
lates the building up and breaking down 
of protoplasms and the contraction and di- 
latation of blood-vessels in remote regions 
and parts. 


You must not imagine that the light 
gets no further than your eye and brain. 
It goes all over you, in spite of your 
clothes, and insinuates itself into every 
nook and cranny of vour body. It is not 
easy to give you demonstrative proof of 
this in your own person, but that may be 
afforded in the case of some animals. 


And, in this connection, the amphibia 
supply us with instructive material, for in 
them we can trace out the direct and re- 
flex action of light co-existing side by side 
very obviously. Thev have naked and 
sensitive skins, and they have complex 
and sensitive eyes, and they have, more- 
over, movable pigments in their skins 
which respond to light, giving rise to 
changes in color. 

These pigments, black, red, vellow, or 
green, are contained in cells called chro- 
matophores, placed immediately beneath 
the transparent epidermis, which can con- 
tract, withdrawing the pigment from the 
surface and making it look pale, or dilate, 
spreading the pigment near the surface 
and giving it a darker or more saturated 
tint. 


By the movements of these chromato- 
phores, in conjunction with a fixed white 
pigment, and with interference of light 
by structure, producing blue and violet 
colors, these creatures, and especially th2 
chameleons and tree frogs. appear in 
many varied and beautiful liveries, which 
are changed in accordance with environ- 
ment and disposition. 


The paramount object of these varied 
liveries is concealment; so the animal as- 
sumes a pattern akin to its surroundings. 
What has been called natural photography 
goes on. The frog that sits on the grass 
grows green, the frog located on granitic 
soil becomes speckled, the frog haunting 
the dark moorlands dons a brown cos- 
tume, 


These changes, which are slowly estab- 
lished, are attributable to the influence 
of light and color playing directly upon 
the skin; but other rapid changes, as Lord 
Lister long ago proved, are produced not 
by the direct action of light on the skin, 
but indirecily by its action on the optic 
nerve and retina. 

A dark-colored frog, that invariably be- 
comes pale when exposed to light with its 
eyes uncovered, retains its dark color 
when so exposed after a little hood of 
dark cloth had been placed over its eyes, 
without interfering with respiration, and 
instantly becomes pale when the hood is 
removed, its quick change being unmis- 
takably due to retinal and not to cutane- 
ous stimulus. 

Desirous of ascertaining through whai 
efferent channels the nervous impulse 
that caused concentration of the pigment 
on exposure to light was conveyed from 
the brain to the foot, Lord Lister divided 
the sciatic nerve—the great nerve of the 
hind limb, but without effect on the color 
of the limb. He tried then division of 
all the structures in the thigh, except the 
bone, femoral artery, and sciatic nerve, 
but again without effect. 

When, however, he added to the latter 
procedure a section of the sciatic nerve, 
the animal, being then pale, gradually 
erew dark below the seat of operation, till 
in no long time the leg presented the ap- 
ppearance of having had a black stocking 
drawn over it, while the body and other 
limbs continued pale. All these parts 
were equally exposed to sunlight, but the 
darkened leg was cut off from reflex in- 
fluence from the retina, which was stil! 
operative upon the body and other limbs, 
and so its chromatophores dilated and put 
forth branches. 


It thus became clear that the regula- 
tion of this function of pigment distribu- 
tion in the frog, which is probably closelv 
allied to the action of the cells in nutri- 
tion, is not carried on by special nerves, 
as in the case of the contraction of ordin- 
ary muscles, but that all the nerves going 
ic the limb have trophic functions. The 
changes that take place in the chromato- 
phorus cells of the skin of the amphibia 
under the influence of light—namelv. 
contraction with drawings in of their fine 
ramifications and concentration of pig- 
ment—remind us of the changes that, 














according to some recent observers, take 
place in the neurons or cells of the brain 
in the transition from the sleeping to 
the waking state, when their branching 
processes and terminal buds are said to be 
retracted; and, of course, of all external 
stimuli, light is the one that is most po- 
tent and universal in determining that 
transition. 

It seems curious that nervous action 
should make the pigment molecules move 
rapidly to the centre of the cell from its 
extreme ramifications, and yet this is not, 
as Lord Lister points out, more wonder- 
ful than a sudden gush of tears or out- 
burst of perspiration under nervous in- 
fluence, and both of these phenomena may 
be induced by excessive stimulation of the 
retina by light. Platen has shown that 
rabbits give off much more carbon dioxide 
when exposed to sunlight than when kent 
in the dark; but when the animal is blind- 
folded, the excretion of carbon dioxide 
under these two conditions is equalized. 


T have said that in human beings the 
direct influence of light on the skin is not 
altogether abrogated. The races that still 
go about “in native worth and honor 
clad.” no douht henefit bv that influence 
but civilized races that have addicted 
themselves to raiment have been content 
te forego it. But in them, too, under cer- 
tain circumstances. the exposure of the 
whole surface to licht seems to have 9 
tonic effect. 

At Veldes, in Carinthia. in Austria. ¢. 
snecial sunlight eure is earried on. The 
whole hodv. uneovered,. is exnosed to the 
influence of the sun and air for several 
hours a day. and the natients walk ahont 
in the park as lichtlv clad as in a Turkish 
hath. 

Tt would be difficult to sav how much 
of the beneficial effects of the treatment at 
Veldes is due to sunlisht. how much to 
pure air, regular habits. and a aniet and 
secluded life. But heneficial results are 
obtained in eases of hlood poverty and _ner- 
vous prostration, and the doctors and na- 
tients alike believe that, in securing these. 
the sunlight is at least an important ad- 
juvant. 

Sir Lauder Brunton saw at the Ronose- 
velt Hospital. at New York, a room. three 
sides of which were glass, so that it was 
flooded with light: and he was informed 
that this was used as a sun-bath, and that 
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convalescents recovering from illness and 
operations who were turned into it naked, 
and allowed to bask in the sun’s ravs, 
seemed to regain flesh and strength more 
rapidly than others not so treated. 

In certain states of exhaustion and re- 
duced nutrition, there arises a craving for 
sunlight, and in the grounds of any asy- 
lum, in summertime, you may see chronic 
lunatics complacently basking in what 
would be a distressing and broiling glare 
to ordinarily constituted persons. That it 
is not altogether the heat rays that attract 
them is indicated by the fact that these 
same lunatics do not hang round the fire- 
places within the building. 

But the surviving direct influence of 
light on the skin generally in man is com- 
paratively unimportant, I believe, in com- 
parison with its reflex influence through 
the eye; and that reflex influence has not 
vet, it seems to me, received the attention 
it deserves. We are apt to think that the 
eye is for seeing only, and to ignore its 
subordinate functions, but one of these 
subordinate functions is, I suggest, its 
transmuting light into a trophic stimulus 
to the system generally. 

Light, operating through the eye, brain 
and spinal cord, is, I maintain, a universal 
tonic, promoting health and nutrition, 
and so increasing resistance to disease. 

The blind are almost invariably feeble, 
anaemic, and prone to illness. No doubt 
other concomitants of their affliction are 
partly responsible for their debility, but 
the deprivation of trophic influence which 
their sightlessness involves is, T believe, its 
chief cause. 

In the open-air treatment of tubercu- 
losis, which is now vielding such excellent 
results, light is a powerful accessory; and 
it is so, I believe, not by any lethal action 
on the bacillimwhich, lodged in the body, 
it cannot reach, and which, when expec- 
torated, are more expeditiously and effi- 
ciently destroved by other germicides— - 
but by its trophic influence on the lungs 
through the vagi nerves, thereby increas- 
ing pulmonary resistance to bacillary in- 
vasion. 

Division of the vagi in an animal is, 
we know, rapidly followed by pneumonia 
and gangrene of the lungs, owing to sec- 
tion of the trophic fibres, and it seems in- 
dubitable that any diminution of trophi¢ 
influence through these nerves will lower 
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the vital resistance of the pulmonary tis- 
sues, and that a full and free flow olf 
trophic influence will brace them in their 
struggle with disease. 

That full, free flow of trophic influence 
through the vagi to the lungs is, I am 
satisfied, greatly reinforced by “the copious 
admission of light to the eye, and the fact 
that improvement under the open-air 
treatment is often more marked in winter 
than in summer does not militate against 
this conclusion. 


From all that has been said, it surely 
follows that light is instrumental in pre- 
serving health and in maintaining it at 
a high standard, by its immediate effects 
on the individual man, psychical and 
trophical, as well as by its action in safe- 
guarding him from microbie attacks. And 
it surely follows, from what has been said, 
that light is a sanitary agent of the first 
order, and that it behooves all good sani- 
tarians to spread the light, to conserve the 
light, and to protect it from pollution. 


Hunting a Job in the Wicked City 


T takes a writer like Eugene Wood to 
give the proper touch to the experience 
of the country lad who sets out from 

Johnnycake Corners to seek his fortune in 
the great city. This he does in the Ameri- 
can Magazine. 

You pack your trunk and start for The 
Wicked City to make your fortune or 
ycur living. Your mother doesn’t go to 
the depot with you, but she bids you good- 
by at home, and puts her arms around 
you, and kisses you, and tries to smile 
through her tears. And, for the first 
block or so, you don’t say much. It’s as 
much as ever you can make out to utter: 
“T can carry that, pa.” Your mouth feels 
sticky, and your throat hurts. And your 
father buys your ticket all the way to The 
Wicked City, and asks Mr. Morton, the 
ticket agent, when it'll get you in, and if 
No. 4’s on time. And when the train 
does come, and the tumult and the shout- 
ing of “ ’Bus to the American House!” 
and “Kagle Hotel right this way,” and 
“Oh, there she is! Oo-hoo! Wave your 
hand at her! Here we are!” and the kiss- 
ing begins, your father tells Johnny Mara, 
the passenger conductor, that you’re go- 
ing with him, and for him to kind 0’ 
keep a look-out for you, and any favors 
shown you would be appreciated, and so 
on. (It makes you feel green for him to 
say that. You’re a man. You can take 
care of yourself.) And Johnny Mara nods 
his head, and never gives you another 
thought, and just as he is about to holler 
“All aboard!” the telegraph operator runs 
out with an order for him from the train 


despatcher, and that gives you a little 
more time to wait. So you hoist the win- 
dow and talk through that to your daddy 
ebout nothing in particular. Neither of 
you knows what to say. But your daddy 
sees the conductor coming back from the 
telegraph office, and he finds the courage 
or the desperation to blurt out: “Well, 
eood-by, my son. Good luck to you. 
Don’t get discouraged. Keep a stiff upper 
lip. Let us hear from you every week. 
We'll be so anxious to know how you 
make out.” He gives your, hand a sharp 
pinch, and says in a queer, choked-up 
voice, “Be a good boy,” and his mouth 
kind of trembles, and his eyes begin to 
blink. “A good boy. God bless “you!” 
and he has to cough as if something got 
in his throat. And the train moves out, 
and you wave your hand at him for a 
little while and then sit down. But he 
stands and watches the train till after if 
goes out of sight behind the soap factory. 
Yes, he stands and watches the sky till 
the last faint tinge of smoke from the lo- 
comotive that drags you from home has 
faded. And if you could see him walk 
away, you'd see he was a good deal older. 
than he was half an hour ago. It'll be 
lonesome at the supper table to-night, lots 
lonesomer than it was when you were go- 
ing to college. Kind of a nice old 
party, your daddy, in some ways. Course, 
he isn’t the same to you that vour mother 
is, but he means well. He was pretty near 
hoo-hooing right out; he was for a fact. 
Just because you were going to The Wick- 
ed City to “accept a situation”—if you 
could find one to accept. 
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The Wicked City was joyously ap- 
proached on your first visit; you hunched 
the train along in your eagerness to be 
there. But that was a visit. This time 
it’s do or die. This time it’s a ground- 
hog case with you. There is a cold sink- 
ing inside of you below the waistband. 
You swallow a good deal. On your first 
visit—don’t you remember?—you walked 
through a parklet with thin green grass in 
it, and lots of flowers, and a fountain 
squirting, and big, fine buildings all 
around it, bigger than the courthouse, yes, 
ten times bigger than the courthouse and 
the jail put together. Splendid buildings. 
Knock your eye out. Cost a terrible lot 
of money. They just slathered it on so’s 
to show it cost a lot of money. 

But the buildings were not big enough 
to overshadow the pitiful, bloodless men 
that listlesslv sat upon the benches. They 
were not splendid enough to quench the 
squalor of those whose blood and tears had 
stuck the niled-up stones together. The 
money slathered on them could not talk 
loud enough to out-shout the accusing 
poverty of the wretches who sat there, so 
many dogs without a master, a master to 
kick, perhaps, but also a master to sive 
one a bone to gnaw sometimes. The 
Wicked Citv has money to throw to the 
birds: it has men to throw to the birds, 
too, such buzzards as choose to pick at 
them. Nobody cares, not even the 
wretches themselves. All that worries 
them now is where they ean get the price 
of a drink. and the “free Innch” that eoes 
with the drink. But in each, some mother 
kissed her hoy, and put her arms around 
-him, and wished him the best of luck. and 
tried to smile through her tears: some 
father gave his hand a sharp pinch and 
blurted out, “God bless von, mv_ son.” 
with lips that trembled. These all had 
mothers who had been proud of them. 
and fathers who wanted to be nrond of 
them. Thev were all going to he Some- 
hody. And now look at them! Thev 
had even vot past carine. Not all of them, 
thouch. One voune fellow—don’t vou re- 
member that fellow? Just about vour ave 
he must have been. such a nice face he 
had, but so thin and neaked-looking, that 
was staring ahead of him, and all of a sud- 
den he put his hands up to his face and 
muttered: “O God!” T suppose he tried 
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everywhere and couldn’t get a job, and 
his money was all gone, and. 


Oh, well. No use “supposing that was 
you.” It couldn’t be you. You’d catch 
on somehow. It might go kind o’ hard at 
first but you’d get there. You’d work at 
anything — ‘Yeh-heh-heh-hes!” you 
laughed bitterly to yourself, “it’ll have to 
be ‘anything.’ ” When you struck him 
for the job the man would ask you, 
“What can you do?” and you'd answer 
him, ”Anything.” (It wouldn’t do to 
say: “Why, nothing acceptably.”) Any- 
thing, it wouldn’t make any difference 
what, so long as the tail end of the week 
had a pay envelope tied to it. Well, per- 
haps not ‘‘anything” either. The line had 
to be drawn somewhere. You had not 
then attained to high finance as it is ex- 
emplified in the vaudeville conversation: 
“What would you do for a million dol- 
lars?” “T’m ashamed to tell you.” 

Well, you don’t know what you can do 
till you try. You were willing to try 
‘most anything from being a bank presi- 
dent on down. Anything. Nothing in 
particular that you know of. Why didn’t 
you find out, before this, what you were 
best adapted for, what sort of work there 
was for you in life that would be no work 
at all, it would be such a delight to do it? 
They didn’t find that out for you at col- 
lege; what they did there was to cause you 
to make for the nth time in history a lim- 
ber-legged translation of second-rate verses 
advertising wine, written by Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus, who didn’t amount to a 
hill of beans two thousand years ago, and 
less every year since; what they did was 
to take you up into an exceeding high 
mountain of mathematics, when you 
couldn’t foot a column of figures accurate- 
ly or take 35 out of a dollar without pen- 
cil and paper; they instructed you in Mar- 
riotte’s Law, who could not tie a knot ex- 
cept a hard knot and a bow knot; they 
gave you 85 for a term-standing in Chris- 
tian Evidences who couldn’t tell quarters 
from eighths on a foot rule. What were 
you good for? Who knew? Not you. 


There was a fellow once Say, 
it was you, wasn’t it? Didn’t you tell me 
one time that when you landed in The 
Wicked City, and had two dollars left 
after you paid a week’s board in advance, 
and for hauling your trunk up from the 
depot, you gave a phrenologist a dollar 
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and a half of it to feel of your bumps, and 
tell you what you were qualified for? Not 
you? Well, who was it then? Some friend 
of mine. Told me that for a positive fact. 
Said it was a stand-off which needed the 
dollar and half the worst, he or the pro- 
fessor. Well, it came out all right, any- 
how. The very day the landlady was go- 
ing to throw hin out if he didn’t pay up, 
he fell over a job packing coffins in a cof- 
fin factory, and helping out with the 
books after the old man had showed him 
which was debit side and which was credit 
side. He was a crackerjack at ”AN with 
the optative mood but he didn’t know B 
from bull’s foot about debit and credit, 
and he never did get it clear in his mind 
why, when you take in money, it should 
be put on the debit side of the cash book. 
Aw, that was you. Don’t try to lie out of 
it. Well, if it wasn’t you, who was it? 

The phrenologist never opened his trap 
about the fellow’s qualifications for pack- 
ing coffins, but it was something that tied 
the pay envelope to the tail end of the 
week. It isn’t what you’re qualified to 
do; it’s what you can get to do. 

Fifty cents left, a week’s board paid, 
alone in The Wicked City, and no job. 
‘here’s a dramatic situation for you. Not 
a comedy situation, though; not at all. 
Six of these fifty cents went for evening 
papers, one of them foolishly squandered 
on the late edition which didn’t have any 
more “Hrtp WantEep—Male” than the 
earlier edition. There were some fine edi- 
torials in that paper if you only knew it, 
beautifully written articles about the Tar- 
iff Question, and the Gold Reserve, and 
one commending the governor of the State 
for his spat with the boss who had put 
him in the job, but you never even looked 
at them. You missed it. And there was a 
dandy in the second column. I forget the 
title, but it was all about the Right of the 
Citizen to Work for Less than he can Live 
on. 

It’s lonesome in The Wicked City 
evenings when you don’t know a soul, and 
are a little homesick, and the meals (at 
the boarding-house where the tablecloth 
has gravy spots and rings on it printed 
from the bottoms of coffee cups) don’t sit 
very well, and you have only forty-four 
cents and no job. The different-colored 
lights, green, and red, and blue, and 
white, wink out and in again, and revolve 


and wiggle, and spell out words, letter by 
letter; the crowds surge on from under 
the old-fashioned are lights, tinged with 
violet, into under the new-fashioned are 
lights with a sunset glow. They’re happy. 
Anybody with a job is happy. They’re 
going to the opera where one chair for one 
evening costs more than you’d be glad to 
get for six, long, dull, dreary, driven days. 
'They’re going to the theatre to indulge in 
the luxury of tears at faked sorrows when 
life is lousy with real sorrows. They’re 
going to the vaudeville to laugh till their 
stomachs hurt them. They’re going to 
the moving-picture shows to see the crowd 
chase the fellow and fall into the water 
with a mighty splash. And you—you 
stand there lonesome, out of it, out of it 
completely. Forty-four cents in your 
pocket and no job. A girl comes up and. 
says “H’lo!” but you never turn your 
head, never let on you hear her. 

It’s lonesome. It’s bright, and gay, and 
noisy, and there are lots of people out, 
people who don’t care whether you live or 
die—who’d a little rather you died, for 
your hunting a job makes it just that 
much harder for them to keep theirs. And 
presently they are gone, and won’t reap- 
pear until after the first act. It gets lone- 
somer than ever. The mechanical piano 
outside the moving-picture show keeps 
banging away. Forty-four cents 
Oh, well, what’s the odds? You’ve got to 
do something to pass the time. ey 
And now it’s only thirty-nine cents. Thir- 
ty-nine cents and three days more at the 
boarding-house, and then. . . . You 
walk through the parklet where the fel- 
lows are that can’t get a job, that have 
given up trying, that “don? t care any more. 
They sit there and drowse, swinging a 
foot to make the copper think they’re 
ewake. It’s wicked to sleep out of doors, 
and beat the poor landlord out of his con- 
stitutional rights to charge you more for 
a bed than it costs him. They can put 
you in jail for that, the same as if you 
stole. They’ ve got newspapers wrapped 
around them, the bums have, and are sit- 
ting on newspapers. 


It’s cold out of doors at night with 
nothing over you but— What is it our 
old friend Q. Horatius Flaccus says? “Sub 
frigido Jove?” <A chilly proposition. 

When it comes really bitter weather— 
But pshaw! They don’t mind_ that; 
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ihey’re used to it. Sometimes they have 
to walk the streets five nights hand-run- 
ning to keep from freezing to death, fel- 
lows that have got to be fifty years old, 
working at their trades, and then are let 
go because they aren’t as spry as they used 
to be. You see, they’ve never learned how 
to take care of themselves like a real hobo 
does, and it goes pretty hard with them. 
sut they get used to it. They get so they 
don’t mind it—much. 

Sut it would be kind of tough if you 
or | had to do that way. You see, we had 
mothers who tucked us in, and asked us: 


“Now, are you sure you've got enough 
cover?” We couldn’t stand it to lose five 


nights’ sleep hand-running. Why, it 
breaks us all up to lose one night’s sleep. 
And five! Sooner than that. All 
you’ve got to do, you know, is to walk 
down to the street-end where the pier is, 
and say, “Ilere goes nothing!” and that 
ends it, unless you know how to swin,: 
and then it must prolong the agony some. 
But you could buy something at the drug 
store with that thirty-nine cents, you 
vhom a mother bore with agony that was 
soon forgotten for joy that a man-child 
was come into the world, you whose hand 
a father held in parting, and pinched 
sharply as he said, “God bless you, my 
son,” with lips that trembled. . . 

But say! The Wicked City at night 
when the show lets out is splendid, isn’t 
it? The ladies coming out of the opera- 
house, with their jewels snapping fire at 
you, and their delicate-tinted wraps, and 
the man bawling out “TWO 
FORTY THREE-ee-ee |” for 
their carriages to take them home or to 
the swell restaurants of whose glories you 
catch a glimpse through the doors held 
open to let them enter. The money paid 
for one portion of food, to say nothing of 
the wines, would keep you alive for a 


week. But we will not go into 
that. 

Let’s talk of something more to the 
point. Did you ever try selling books on 


subscription? You remember that fellow 
Croy that was in our class up to the spring 
term of the Sophomore vear? He was 
studying to be a minister. Earnest fellow 
he was. Fine voice. tall, strong as an ox, 
eyes that looked right through you. Got 
a lot of fellows to go up to the mourners’ 
bench that winter. He was the crack man 
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of the Philomathean Literary Society. ‘The 
summer after his freshman year he went 
out and sold “The Royal Path of Life,” 
und did pretty well. Made enough to 
keep him till the end of the winter term, 
und he thought he’d go out during the 
Easter vacation and sell a few books and 
then come back and take up trigonometry, 
and botany, and Gorgias, and the wine 
advertisements of Quintus Horatius Flac- 
cus and the other things you have to learn 
before you can point ‘the w: iy to another 
and a better world. He went out, I say, 
to sell a few books, and—he never came 
back. It was so much an easier living 
than preaching for four hundred a year 
at Canal Winchester, Sunday mornings, 
and Sinking Springs and Mount Pleasant 
alternate Sunday evenings, that he never 
came back. 

You know, if I had a boy and wanted 
him to be a real success in life, an out- 
and-out financial success, ’d never send 
him to college; U’d put him at being a 
book agent. Some crack up traveling with 
an Indian Sagwa Remedy Company, and 
others claim that nowhere else can you 
learn the essentials of business success so 
well as in the ticket- -wagon of a cireus 
where you get callouses in between your 
fingers from pinching dollar bills out of 
the Reubens’ change. But I stick up for 


the book-agent’s profession. There’s 
nothing like it to develop gall; nothing. 


Absolutely. If you’ve got gall, you don’t 
need anything else to make a success in 
life. “Merit?” Oh, your grandmother! 
What’s merit without gall? No good. 
And you can’t have both. 

You make some money in a half-heart- 
ed way selling books. You happen to 
strike some poor defenseless cusses on 
their blind side. But you hate it. You 
begin late and quit early. Some days you 
cannot force yourself to do it. There’s no 
one to hear you recite and mark you 8) 
per cent.; no one to go ~— with you 
and show you how; no one to stand over 
you and make you do it. There’s where 
we touch the nerve pulp. Right there. 


And so, when you fall over the job of 
packing coffins in the coffin factory and 
helping with the books after the old fel- 
low with the white ear muffs shows you 
which is debit side and which is credit 
side, even though it is only five-fifty per— 
the old man thinks he was mighty 
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“s’rood” to get a packer and a bookkeeper 
combined for only five-fifty per, when he 
expected to have to pay six dollars any- 
how—even though the hours are long and 
the work has not a spark of interest, and 
not a ghost of a show for you to get 
ahead, when you fall over it, you clutch 
it with a death grip. You're all right 
now; you’ve got a job. And you write 
home to the folks that you have ‘‘aecepted 
a situation.” Your mother is so glad that 
she could jump for joy. A woman likes 
to see the money come in regularly, even 
if it is a much smaller sum. But your 
father sighs. Ile didn’t want to see you 
stick at book-selling, but he was in hopes 
that some of the blood of savage chiefs of 
long ago might crop out in you, the blood 
of those old, brave fellows who were never 
in bondage to any man, who would have 
died rather than dirty their hands and 
souls with labor. There are descendants 
of these extant now, men who cannot 
stand it to be bossed, who count it a shame 
rather than something to brag of, that 
you have been in the employ of one firm 
twenty-eight years, come the sixteenth of 
next July, without a raise of wages and 
with the certainty that some day they'll 
give you the sack when you're too old to 
work. The elect love to scheme and match 
their wits against others’, They’ve all 
sold books one time or other. They’ve all 
done about two weeks at productive labor, 
and had sworn a vow never to do another 
lick of honest toil the longest day they 
live. They wear good clothes; they have 
informed palates as to delicate cookery 
wend wines; in their waistcoat pocket they 
carry a lump of twenty-dollar bills as big 
as a prayerbook, bills folded lengthwise 
and then across. And they have more 
money salted away. Selling books is all 
right as far as it goes, fifty or sixty per 
cent. commission is all right. But it’s so 
slow! They want quicker action. It’s 
just as easy to get it in bucketfuls as it is 


in spoonfuls. Easier. They land in Big 
Business. Legitimate? Well, it’s as leg- 
itimate as any, they say. And if you 


maintain that there are some businesses 
that are legitimate—on the dead now— 
they look at you out of the corner of their 
eyes, and tell you to come out of it; you’re 
in a trance. 

Well, you have vour job in the coffin 
factory, and you’re all right. It’s a good, 
steady job—till you get fired. You’ll play 





pussy-wants-a-corner with many another 
job before you land in one that is really 
congenial to you—if you ever do get one 
like that. Dodging from one to the other, 
there will be moments when you have an 
almosts pleasant titillation, an imitation 
of the fear that you might have to wrap 
1.ewspapers ‘round you in the parklet, and 
learn to sing hymns and hold up your 
right hand, when the weather gets severe. 

“How long the time seems, to look back 
over it, that you worked in the coftin fac- 
tory! How short it really was. The 
friends you made in that cheap mechan- 
ics’ boarding-house, who didn’t know B 
from bull’s foot about the particle AN 
and the optative mood, how much you 
learned from them! ‘There’s nothing to 
be looked for from the boss; all he cares 
for you is what he can get out of you, 
and, conversely, all you care for him and 
his work is what you can get out of ’em. 

But there are times when there’s got to 
be help, and it comes from those who can 
worst afford it: 


Not as a ladder from earth to heaven, 
not as an altar to any creed, 
But simple service, simply given, 
own kind in their common need. 


to his 


A dollar bill was as much to those poor 
boys as a thousand dollars is to the crowd 
you train with now. But they came across 
with it. And they didn’t say: “It might 
be me like that some day.” No; they just 
came across with it, that’s all. What else 
could a bloke do Others had come across 
for them when they were up against it 
good and hard, and they have to pass it 
on. And where are they now? They 
were only mechanics, and so they’re dead 
before their time, or bughouse from over- 
work and underfeeding, or they’re in the 
almhouse. 

What a cruel, barbarous, 
wasteful, unorganized, higgledy-piggledy. 
way to do! Truly did Prexy call it “the 
arener of life,” where boys, our boys, 
whom mothers bore in deathly agony, 
whom fathers bade farewell to with a 
sharp pinch of the hand and “Don’t get 
discouraged,” and “God bless you!” spok- 
en with trembling lips, our sons, for 
whom we rise up early and so late take 
rest, for whom we plan so much and hope 
so much, are thrown to the lions, with 
only their bare and untaught hands to 
fend for them! 


thoughtless, 
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The New Style of Sleeping Cars 


HI writer of that entertaining depart- 
ment in Scribner's Magazine called 
“The Point of View,” has something 

to say about the new style of sleeping cars 
in his June causerie. 

Have you ridden in one of the new 

“steel sleepers?” ‘‘You will, Oscar.” And 
when you do you will make your own re- 
flections. Mine concerned themselves 
largely with yours, so to speak. What is 
the average American going to make of 
this upsetting of his habits of mind, this 
dislocation of his preconceived standards? 
lt was remarked of the American sleeper 
after a specially gruesome “holocaust” 
that, as Dr. Johnson maintained that be- 
ing in a ship was being in a jail with the 
chance of being drowned, so being in this 
was being in a jail with the chance of 
being burned to death. Now that is the 
precise peril which is evidently and osten- 
tatiously averted from you in the new 
sleeper. Whatever happens to you in the 
night, it will not be combustion. ‘This is 
assured by the sheets of smooth steel 
which surround you, garnished with noth- 
ing but a pustulation of rivets, and you 
feel through the floor covering, presum- 
ably of asbestos, other sheets of the same. 
But what strikes you next to this grateful 
sense of incombustibility is the violent 
break with all the traditions of the Pull- 
man. ‘The builders have not troubled 
themselves in the least to excogitate a 
system of appropriate, or inappropriate, 
decoration for the new construction. If 
to paint sheet-steel a dull maroon and to 
mark the borders of its panels with a thin 
black line be decoration, this is ‘‘decora- 
tive.” If not, not; for there is nothing 
else to be seen, nothing but a sea-green 
silk curtain draping the portal of the 
dressing-room at each end, within your 
respective one of which, to be sure, your 
Laser nature may still receive such ‘solace 
as tobacco, and your aesthetic as the sheen 
of exposed and nickel-plated plumbing 
can supply. The plumber, it appears, un- 
like the steel-worker, refuses to be reduced 
to his simplest expression. But the plumb- 
er alone exceeds the irreducible minimum. 
Elsewhere the essential, the quintessential, 
is all. The passenger never before had it 
so borne in upon him that to the railroad 


a passenger is but a package, a canned and 
soldered package. ‘1’he wayfarer innocent 
of french, for the first time understands 

why, in that ridiculous language, a ‘‘sleep- 
ing” is also a “wagon-bed.”’ 

After the shock has subsided of finding 
yourself in a cell instead of a boudoir, 
you discover that you like it. Why should 
he who does not live in a palace travel 
in a palace, or, for that matter, he who 
does? If the new sleeper is as ascetic as 
# monastery or a jail, as grim as a battle- 
ship, it is also as clean as the warship or 
the jail. (‘The cleanliness of monasteries 
is said to vary.) ‘The essential is at least 
all there. And you observe that the bare 
supply of the manifestly necessary cannot 
be vulgar or ridiculous, whereas the gor- 
geousness of the ancient sleeper was ex- 
posed to those adjectives. The gibe of one 
fashionable architect about the decoration 
of another, that he was not quite sure 
whether it was Karly Pullman or Late 
North German Lloyd, falls harmless from 
the armor-plating of the latest Pullman. 
Rut what is to become of those aesthetic 
standards which were established by the 
evolution of luxury from the days of the 
Karly Pullman, in the simple souls which 
took it for the last word in Carhold Art, 
when the Pullman in whom they put their 
aesthetic trust, the perfidious Pullman 
himself, or itself, prescribes this Spartan 
vehicle, and ‘‘ser aps” what they adored? 

Who is to pick from the scrap-heap 
those acres of mirror, those miles of Cir- 
cassian or San Domingo veneers, those 
ecntinents of gilding, in which repentant 

railroads must now suspect that they have 
been wasting the money of their stock- 
holders, and the relies of which not all 
the bar-rooms and gambling-hells of the 
continent can absorb? Meanwhile the 
wayfarer may recall the joy with which 
Walter Bagehot, in Paris, encountered the 
stupidest of the London newspapers: 
“Here, at least, there was nothing to ad- 
mire.” And he may also be comforted 
that the manes of that bilious esthetician, 
John Ruskin, are appeased by the 
“wagon-lit nouveau”: 

‘There never was more flagrant and im- 
pertinent folly than the smallest portion 
of ornament in anything concerned with 

railroads.” 
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Deathproof Versus Fireprvot 


ITH the text ‘‘We know how to pro- 
tect buildings; we must learn how 
to protect people,’ Rheta Childe 

Dorr, arraigns the terrible loss of life, by 
fire, in buildings supposedly fireproof, in 
an article in Hampton's Magazine. 

The time has come when we must make 
a business of fire prevention, and, in case 
of unpreventable fires, of minimizing the 
human loss. 

After all, it is a simple proposition that 
we have before us. First we shall have to 
arrange things so that there will be very 
few fires. Then we must arrange things 
so that the people in a burning building 
‘an get out. And then we must teach the 
people, through fire drills, that they can 
get out. 

Within the last two years we have heard 
a great deal about industrial efliciency. 
To most people industrial efficiency has 
meant only a plan for getting more and 
better work out of labor, but that is only 
part of its meaning. It aims to make in- 
dustry efficient by protecting and consery- 
ing the laborer. Already it has gone far 
towards protecting him from death and 
injury by fire. 

The men who have gone professionally 
into this work, the efliciency engineers, 
have not labored under the popular de- 
lusion that fireproof buildings solve the 
fire problem. The Triangle  shirtwaist 
factory occupied a fireproof building, and 
the expenditure of a few thousand dollars 
will restore every bit of damage it suffer- 
ed. 

The $200,000 stock of merchandise was 
not fireproof and it burned. The men and 
women caught behind the locked doors 
were not fireproof and they died. 

We might build an entire city of fire- 
proof buildings and fireproof dwellings, 
and have almost as many fires and quite 
as many deaths by fire as we have now. 
The efficiency engineers are beginning to 
impress the publie with the necessity for 
deathproof buildings. 

A Joint Board of § Sanitary Control con- 
sisting of representatives of employers and 
workers in the garment trades recently 
made an investigation - 1,463 garment 
factories in New York City. The condi- 
tions they discovered were amazing. Here 
is a summary of their report: 


Of 1,463 factories, 1,173 had hall doors 
opening inward instead of outward. Thus, 
at the outset, 97.5 per cent. of garment 
factories in New York are violating one 
important law guarding against loss of 
life in case of fire. 

Of 491 factories, 40 per cent. had no 
fire exits except one fire escape. 

One hundred and one had no fire es- 
cape drop ladders, or they were out of 
reach. 

Sixty-five had straight ladders, very dif- 
ficult to use. 

Sixty had halls less than three feet wide. 

Twenty-eight had all doors leading to 
halls and stairways locked duritig the dav 

Fourteen had no fire escapes. 

Seventy-three factories so flagrantly 
violated the fire laws that the committee 
thought it wise to notify not only the pro- 
prietors, but the mayor, the superinten- 
dent of buildings, and the fire and police 
commissioners. 

Clearly, if we are to cease killing and 
maiming the workers, we have got to make 
over the factory. We cannot tear down 
and rebuild all in a minute, but one thing 
we can do. We can build a fire wall in 
the middle of every large building used 
for manufacturing. This wall must be 
furnished with a sufficient number of 
fireproof doors which shall slide into the 
walls at a touch and shall automatically 
close with another touch. And we can 
make laws that no nan shall establish a 
factory in any other kind of a building. 
The making of these laws ealls for a su- 
perior intelligence and a knowledge of 
conditions above the ordinary. 

Rhinelander Waldo, Fire Commissioner 
of New York, has undertaken the 
work for that city. Waldo is not the or- 
dinary type of political appointee. He is 
a man of wealth, education and _ social 
prominence. Yet he has chosen to devote 
his life to the study of fire prevention. 

Out of his knowledge he has devised a 
plan for a Bureau of Fire Prevention 
which has been embodied in the proposed 
new charter for the City of New York 
One division of the Bureau will have en- 
tire jurisdiction over fires escapes and fire 
apparatus. Another division will be res- 
ponsible for the regulation, sale, manufac- 
ture, use, transportation and storage of 
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combustibles. A third division will be of 
inspection; a fourth of violations of the 
fire law, and a fifth, in case of fire, will in- 
vestigate and fix the responsibility. 

According to Commissioner Waldo, fire 
prevention is a mere matter of intelligent 
engineering. ‘The first really important 
step towards fire elimination, he believes, 
is to clean up. The practice of allowing 
factory floors to be strewn, days and weeks 
on end, with cloth and paper scraps; of 
permitting oil-soaked rags to lie beside 
machines; of tolerating a litter of rags 
and dirt and cigar stubs in halls and stair- 
wavs—these practices are all productive 
of an enormous number of factory fires. 

There must be expert inspection of the 
insulation of lighting and heating appa- 
ratus, 

Pubhe buildings, churches, theatres, ho- 
tels, restaurants, especially restaurants in 
which smoking is permitted, need especial 
vuarantees against fire. Every curtain, 
every drapery, every bit of upholstery can 
be treated with inexpensive chemical solu- 
tions, which render inflammable materi 
als absolutely fireproof, without injury, or 
in any way altering their appearance. 

The next step in fire prevention is the 
matter of prompt notification to the de- 
partment when a blaze first starts. Auto- 
matic fire alarms, cheap and easily obtain- 
ed, ought to be an essential part of house 
furnishing, and of factory, shop and office 
equipment. Their mechanism is so sen- 
sitive to heat that the instant a rise in tem- 
perature sets it im motion an electric alarm 
flashes into the nearest fire station. 

The automatic alarm works twenty-four 
hours a day, takes no holidays or vaca- 
tions, and never makes a mistake, but it 
should not eliminate the watchman. In 
large establishments he is required — to 
operate the indoor fire extinguishing ap 
paratus which the law of every commu: 
nity should force property owners to in- 
stall. “Thousands of fires might be = ex- 
tinguished before the arrival of the fire 
engines, 

The kind of extinguishers emploved 
needs regulation by law Buckets of water 
or of sand, standpipes and hose or chemie- 
al extinguishers are good enough where 
the possible fire area is small and the dan- 
ger of human loss limited. Department 
stores, hotels, loftv and crowded buildings 
of anv sort heed automatic sprinklers. 
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These admirable servants act on the 
sume principle as the automatic alarms. 
The minute the temperature of a room be- 
comes abnormally high, and a tiny blaze 
raises the temperature amazingly, the 
sprinkler sends a fine, strong, irrestible 
spray of water over every inch of the area 
it protects. It soaks the fire out in a min- 
ute, 

After every precaution has been taker 
there will occur unpreventable fires. With 
this fact in view it is clear that arrange- 
ments for getting people out of danger 
inust be made. The statement is almost 
platitudinous, Of course we ought to pro- 
vide against burning people up. But we 
do not. We do not even insist upon proper 
fire escapes. 

An ideal fire escape is an outside bal- 
cony of metal or stone, along which people 
can easily pass bevond the next fire wall. 
If stairs are used as a fire escape, they 
should be on the outside of the building 
and should never lead into a court. In 
Philadelphia, for one city, thev have tow- 
ers on their best buildings separated from 
tlle main structure, and reached from 
every floor by an outside balcony. These 
towers are the best fire escapes so far de- 
vised, 

With all these proposed regulations, 
even with proper fire escapes, there will 
~till remain danger to human life, because 
the majority of people will still have to be 
educated to use them. And here, too, men 
are Coming forward to meet the situation. 

As for fire drills, not only in factories, 
but hotels, hospitals, museums, libraries, 
steamers stand in need of them. The em- 
ploves of all these places should be assign- 
ed, as a part of their regular duties, to em- 
ergency posts in case of fire. Few libraries 
are fireproof. The enormously costly 
structure recently completed in New York 
after vears of labor is a beautiful and mas- 
sive creation of steel and granite on the 
outside, but it has wooden ceilings and 
wooden panelings on the inside. A small 
fire might in a few minutes spread in that 
library so quickly that priceless and un- 
replaceable books and manuscripts would 
be destroved, unless the library staff were 
drilled to handle the situation. The loss 
of life involved in the burning of a fra- 
ternity house at Cornell University several 
vears ago demonstrated the need of pro- 
tecting such places. 
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HOUSE OF G. P. 
of clinker grey 


SCHOLFIELD, 


built brick and 


stone, 


wrought iron 


ESQ... THORNWOOD AVE. TORONTO, 


rough grey 


with stone-mullioned windows and 


casements. 


An Attractive Home in a 
City’s Suburbs 


By 


Eden Smith 


I'TUATED on the west side of that 

branch of the Rosedale Ravine in 

Toronto, which runs nearly north 
and south and a little above the corner 
where the ravine bends to the south-east, 
the handsome residence ilustrated above 
was designed to make the best possible 
use of the advantages of its site. Besides 
providing a wide open space, the ravine at 
this point has the added attraction of a 
very fine view to the south-east. 








To make the best use of these good fea- 
tures of the site and to obtain as much 
sunlight as possible for the living rooms 
of the house, were the factors controlling 
the arrangement of its plan. The dining 
room, sun room, principal bed and dress- 
ing rooms are placed on the east side and 
south-east corner and the house kept wel! 
along the north side of the lot so as to get 
a good open space on the south as well as 
on the east. Keeping the south side open 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE LIVING 


ROOM OF G. P. SCHOLFIELD’S HOUSE, 


Showing a glimpse of the hall and staircase beyond. 


like this makes it possible to place the 
entrance in it, where it should be, well 
sheltered from cold, wind and rain, for it 
is good to let the first impression of a 
house be the hospitable offering of warm 
shelter and comfort,—that is what porches 
are for. 

The rooms are not lofty, as a high room 
is more difheult to ventilate than a low 
one. Tlanging the warm and impure air 
up to the ceiling does not really dispose of 
it or supply fresh for the inmates to 
breathe. All the living rooms and the 
principal bedrooms are provided with fire- 
places, the most effective ventilators we 
have. 

The height of the rooms decided to a 
ereat extent the shape of the windows 
They could not be made high to let a 
sliding sash lift enough to give a comfort- 
able outlook and, of course, as a sliding 
sash window has to be narrow in propor- 
tion to its height, such narrow windows 


spoil one’s view. Casement windows with 
their almost unlimited width give a pleas- 
ant extended view of the landscape. 

It would be quite possible to make win- 
dows as wide as the end of the room and 
fill the whole opening with plate glass just 
like an ordinary shon front, but such win- 
dows would appear to be enormous holes 
in the wall and quite destroy that appear- 
ance of strength and endurance which is 
required to convey the idea of comfort 
and security. 

The stone mullions carry the sugges- 
tion of wall over the window opening and 
prevent the appearance of weakness. 

The color of the house outside is grey, 
erey stone, grey green slate and rough 
clinker bricks varving in color through 
vellow and green to purple. The broken 
color and rough brick give a softness of 
texture to the walls necessary to combine 
it with the landscape. 
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DINING ROOM OF THE G. 


P. SCHOLFIELD HOUSE. 


Panelled with oak, with leather frieze, and beamed ceiling, as in the hall and living room. 


Nature never made anything like a red 
pressed brick, and she cannot absorb the 
ghastly artificial looking surface it makes, 
and when this surface is only relieved by 
the hard mechanical-looking holes which 
large-paned windows make, it sticks out of 
a natural landscape like a frock coat and 
silk hat in a garden. 

The inside views are of the dining- 
room and library, paneled in dark oak 
about to the tops of the doors as in the en- 
trance hall, a glimpse of which is obtained 
through the library doors. The reason 
for paneling the rooms thus, was to ob- 
tain a pleasant colored wall surface that 
could give character to the rooms, and to 
avoid the figitvness of patterned decora- 


tion as well as to get a wall that would not 
need renewing every few years either be- 
cause its patterns ceased to interest and 
therefore commenced to annoy one, or be- 
cause they were worn out. 

The ceilings were paneled with oak 
beams for the same reasons and to obtain 
the soft restfulness of a dark surface. 

Both the library and dining room com- 
municate with the sun room which has a 
commanding view on the south-east cor- 
ner. The drawing room is in the front 
near the front door. 

The sun room opening out of the din- 
ing room has a red tile floor which may 
be washed out and the room makes a con- 
venient breakfast room. 














SMOKING ROOM STORIES 





Describing his platform: experiences. 
Dr. Macnamara saves the heaviest “fall” 
he ever had was at an agricultural labor- 
ers) meeting in Devonshire. While he 
Was speaking, a man insisted on asking a 
question, Dr. Macnamara told him to sit 
down and ask the question at the close of 
the meeting. The man persisted, and so 
did Dr. Macnamara, until another man 
called out to the interrupter, “Sit down, 
vou ass.” Still another man arose, and, 
1 very emphatic tones, repeated the ad- 
vice, “I very unwisely intervened,” said 
Dr. Machamara, “and said: ‘There seem 
to be a great many asses here: let us hear 
one ata time. “Then the man who first 
Interrupted, pointing his finger at me, 
sud, ‘You begin, then. ” 


* K * 


A Seottish parson, remarkable for the 
~lnple force of lis pulpit stv le, Was en- 
larging one Sunday upon the text, ‘Ex- 
cept ve repent, ve shall all) likewise per- 
ish.” Yes, my frends.” urged he with 
solemn earnestness, “unless ve repent ve 
shall as surely perish,” deftly placing his 
left forefinger on the wine of a bluebottle 
{ly that had just alighted upon the read- 
ing desk while the parson’s right hand 
was uplifted, “just as surely as, my friends, 
| flatten this poor iy.” But before the 
threatened blow descended the fly got 
away, Wherupon the minister further 
“Tnproved the occasion” with ready wit, 
exclaiming, “There's a chance for ve vet, 
my friends.” 

* x x 

A bie heeress came hefore a Virginia 
judge the other day, seeking redress for 
domestic troubles. 

“Psa wronged woman,’ she declared in 
a give-me-back-my-child-vou-villain tone, 
“an T wants redress fru’ dis vere ¢o't.” 


“Tell me about your trouble,” said the 
kind-hearted judge. 

“Tt’s about mah ole man. Hes done 
been ca’yin’ on plumb scannalous wif a 
lot of dese veh voung hnigeah gals, an it’s 
vot so baad twill [I don’t see him no 
moaln once a week. Sompin’s gottah be 
did!” 

“TH! T see,” said the judge. “You 
are seeking a divorcee—a legal separation 
—is that it?” 

“Go ‘long, man! Divo’ce nothin’! Think 
I's ewine t gib him what he wants. and 
‘low dat man who, ‘spite all his cussedness, 
ix de han’somest niggah in Coon Tree Hol- 
ler, t’ go skyhootin’ ’roun’ “mong dem 
little valler gals? N’, sah! TE doan’ want no 
divo’ce, n’r dat legal xeptitution vou-all’s 
talkin’ about. N°’, sah, jedge:; what I wants 
Is an Injunction. —Lippincott’s. 


* * * 


Among the engravings that adorned the 
walls of a Toledo woman’s home was one 
big one of the leaning tower of Pisa. 

One morning, shortly after the advent 
of a new maid, the mistress of the house 
noticed that the picture of the tower hung 
crooked. She straighted it, and said noth- 
ing of the matter to the new servant. who 
had evidently shifted it while dusting. 

The next day the picture was again 
crooked; the same thing happened the 
next day, and the next. Finally. one 
morning, chancing to be in the room 
where the picture Was, the mistress said to 
the maid, as she dusted: 

“Mary, vou've hung that picture of the 
tower crooked, Just look at it!” 

“That's what I savy, mum,” returned 
the domestic; “look at it! The only way 
I can git that blamed tower to hang 
straight ix to hang the picture crooked.’-— 
Kverybody’s. 
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The 
Defeat of German Competition 


By 


Charles Draper 


OT long ago a man who owned a him fail, for they knew better than to 
N factory in Montreal, decided to put waste floor-space and put in faney ventila- 

ten more windows in one side of it tors. They looked to see the man’s bank 
and to improve the ventilation. In other drop on him with a cold thud and order 
words, he decided to let in more light and -him to cut out his extravagance. 
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Head Office and Factory of the Monarch Knitting Company at Dunnville, Ontario 





air and to give each machine—and there- But the bank didn’t. The man had 
fore each operator—more room. His gone down to see his bank when first the 
relatives nagged him for being an extra- idea of these improvements came to him 
vagant fool-hardy idealist. [lis competi- and had secured the bank’s approval. 

tors laughed at him and waited to see “Tt is this way,” he told the manager, 
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I won’t 
through sickness and, 


“My employees will work better. 
be losing so many 


therefore, won’t need to waste time get- 
ting new ones, breaking them in, and 


waiting for them to develop the same effi- 
ciency as the old ones. Under these con- 
ditions I can have healthier employees, 
keep them longer, get better work from 
them, and get hetter goods. I’m going to 
spend $10,000. in more floor space and 
more light and air.” 

The bank manager wrote 
and head oflice approved. ‘The improve- 
ments were made. ‘The employees no 
longer were laid off through illnesses 
brought on by work under unfavorable 
circumstances. The product was_ better. 
The sales were better. The prices better. 
The profit better. 

And there was another result, 
that did no direct good to the idealist 
manufacturer nor his emplovees—there 
could be no spreading of sickness by the 
sale of his particular brand of goods. In 
the unregenerate days of his factory, 
there had been unhealthy operatives 
working in his mill, breathing into the 


head office 


a result 
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very texture of the goods they made. 
With sunlight and air, things changed. 
His goods, produced under s sanitary con- 
ditions were sanitary. 

This, in story form, is the story of the 
beginning of the Sanitary Factory Move- 
ment. It is not a crank movement. Not 
a fad. Not a humanitarian provision in 
the interests of employees only, nor of 
the consumers of the goods only, but a 

“business proposition,” affecting the pro- 
fits in dollars and cents, of every factory. 

One of the industries in which sanitary 
conditions of production play an impor- 
tant role, is woolen textiles, or knitted 
goods. For the garments which come in 
most intimate contact with the bodies of 
the wearers are turned out by these fac- 


tories. Produced under sweat-shop con- 
ditions these garments—such as under 
wear, knitted gloves, capes, sweaters, 


sweater-coats, etc..—were more than likely 
to harbor germs which, given an opening 
could play havoe with the health of the 
wearer. In the old d: ays many a case of 
illness which the doctors could not ac- 
count for, might have been traced to an 


sags 





St. Thomas Factory of the Monarch Knitting Company 


It is to your 


advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Mr. J. A. Burns, General Manager of the Monarch Knitting Company 


innocent looking garment over which 
some half-starved, half-alive, sweat-shop 
worker had toiled. 

Some time ago Germany supplied Can- 
ada with knitted goods. Germans domi- 
nated the market, because they were past 
masters of the art of cheap shoddy-mak- 
ing. To-day, despite the removal of the 
German sur-tax, German goods are 
crowded out, Canada is supplying her own 
goods—almost entirely manufactured, it 
may be stated, by one firm—and produc- 
ed under sanitary conditions. 

A few years ago this firm, in a small 
mill, started in the town of Dunnville, 
Ontario, in the manufacture of knitted 
goods. It was called the Monarch Knit- 
ting Company. It had an uphill fight. 
It could not meet German competition. 
One day, it saw itself face to face with its 
bank—and failure. 

The population of the town of Dunn- 
ville, about this time, was not astonish- 





Say you saw the ad. 


ing. In fact it was very low. The three 
men who controlled the small mill got 
together and talked things over. One was 
Fr. R. Lalor (now M.P.), another G. HH. 
Orme, and the third, J. A. Burns. As a 
result of the ‘talk’ they decided that they 
faced two alternatives: to go to the wall, 
or to go ahead on four times the old 
scale of business, with four times as big a 
factory, four times the raw material to 
buy, four times the number of machines 
and employees- and four times the sales. 
They chose the second course. They took 
the step. Not only did they build a new- 
er, bigger factory, but they made provis- 
ion that it should be the most healthy, 
sanitary factory in the country. 


They did it. To-day they have four 
factories in four different towns. The out- 
put of the present concern in one week 
equals the vearly output of their original 
little old factory. And the dominating idea 
was — Good conditions of work make 


in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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eood work: good work. 200d garments 


wnd—good sales! That is why the Mon- 
arch Knitting Company, of Dunnville, 


St. Catharines, St. Thomas and Buffalo, 
leis more perhaps than anything 
else to drive out German imported knit- 


ted goods. 


done 


It is all very well for any firm to claim 
this and that and something else for its 
products, but there is something to be ex- 
plained when it can be said for one fae- 
torv that it has overcome German commpe- 
tition in Canada—which by the way is 
about as formidable competition as any 
firma could: resist—practically driven Ger- 
nan goods into a low position in the coun- 
try, and made the art of knitting a new 
domestic accomplishment in Canada. Yet 
the Monarch Kiitting Company has done 
this. And it raises wonder in the mind of 
the disinterested observer. 
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The writer visited the Monarch Knitting 
Company's mills at Dunnville, and woes 
permitted to go through them. Walking 
up the long road beside the Grand River 


one comes to four huge brick buildings, 
standing side by side, facing the broad 
river, and connected with each other by 
enclosed passage ways. These were the 
mills. Plenty of space around them, win- 
dows everywhere,” sunlight everywhere, 


and a fresh cool breeze blowing off the 
clean Grand River. 

In the building furthest up the river 
found the offices, quietly run, vet 
humming with business — recording 
eramophones instead of ordinary dicta- 
tion, rows and rows of desks for ledgers or 


tvpewriting machines. 


one 


The general Ihahager of the COMpany, 
Mr. J. A. Burns, was sampling wool, One 
of his men had reported a flaw ina certain 
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Winding Department—The Monarch Knitting Company 
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Mr. F. R. Lalor, M.P., President of the Monarch Knitting Company 


supply of raw material, and the chief exe- 
cutive was examining it carefully, looking 
into the fibre, stretching it, pressing the 
skein between his hands. 

“No.” he said, finally, “that is weak 
stock. Don’t use it.” 

Then came the visit to the actual ope- 
rating rooms of the mill. We went 
through “backwards.” starting in the 
long airy room where the stock is stored 
—everything from sweater-coats to **Avi- 
ating Caps.” One’s first impression was 
the quietness of the place. One micht 
have imagined that business was ‘‘dull.” 
except that when one had walked the 
length of the huge room one saw that 
there were, after all, a great many em- 
ploves in it: that each was busy; and, in 
short, that it was the spaciousness of the 
room which made it seem so pleasant. 

It was at the other side of the buildings. 


however, that one saw the beginning of 


these things—the beginning of the knit 


goods we saw lying in the stock-racks of 
the first room we had seen. Entering the 
dve house one was nearer the actual com 
mencement of the At first 
there seemed to be nothing within the 
four walls of this particular building ex- 
cept fog—a heavy, warm fog. But when 
' became accustomed, the vats 
loomed up in their places, and you could 
Scc the dye-men and the dyer n this 
kind of work is a combined artist an i 
scientist moving about. Somewhere 
nearby, something was purring quietly 

uw motor: and the sound of wind, forced 
through a huge drying machine added to 
the flavor of secrecy about the place. 


} POCeSSEeS, 


One Ss CVEeS 


After the dye-house where the wool is 
dved and dried, we stepped over into a 
long room occupied by a number of slow- 
moving machines, each the length of the 
At one end of each machine was 
al bhox-receptacle filled with an inchoate 
wool. For a time there was no 


root. 


lass of 
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movement in the box, then, suddenly, 
something in the machine opened and 
seized a quantity of wool. The wool dis- 
appeared upwards and over the top of the 
machine. Following it, past the numer- 
ous covered rollers and brushes, one saw 
the wool appear again in a sort of rope 
perhaps three inches thick. The rope pass- 
ed between rollers, some operating length- 
wise and some cCross-wise, so as to reduce 
the “rope” to a smaller size. And so, on 
and on. rolled and brushed, this heavy 
mass of wool passed from cylinder to 
‘eyvlinder, over combs and brushes, until 
finally we reached the far end of the ma- 
chine and discovered the rope by this 
time stretched almost to the proper size of 
varn in a rough state—passing between 
velvet rollers out into bobbins which ab- 
sorbed it inch by ineh as the machine, 
like some slow-eating animal, digested the 
wool, 


In a room somewhere overhead we 
found whole batteries of these bobbins 
feeding the spinning machines. The im- 
mense frames which stretch and_ refine 
the yarn, moved back and forth. Each 
appeared to be perhaps eighty feet in 
length, and each was carrying hundreds 
of threads, each to be wound on its own 
spool. 

But after the spinning, the Knitting! 
Who has not seen a grandmother knit, 
or heard of Queen Victoria knitting to 
keep her wrists white? But knitting in 
the Monarch Knitting Company’s factory 
is a different proposition. The grand- 
mother knits slowly, a row at a time, 
philosophizing the while. But on the cir- 
cular knitting machines the speed of a 
thousand grandmothers all working—-if 
such were possible on one thread, is 
made. Scores of needles, set cunningly in 
a revolving dise, catch at the threads as 




















Spinning Room—The Monarch Knitting Company 
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Mr. G. H. Orme, Vice-President of the Monarch Knitting Company 


they descend from the revolving bobbins 
on top of the machine. One needle takes 
the thread one way; another in another 
way. The motion is so swift that all one 
can see is the glistening steel—and com- 
ing calmly and quietly out, into a recep- 
tacle underneath, is the never-ending 
mesh. One machine turns out materia! 
to be cut into sweater lengths. Another 
makes sleeve material, and another a 
sweater trimming of various sorts. 

Of course, there is no shape to the pro- 
duct of these machines, except that some 
of it is like an unending evlinder. But 
after a time the mesh is transported to 
cutting tables where’ the _ cylinders 
are cut off into sweater lengths, 
or where the cloth is eut_ for 
sweater coats, etc. After that the neck 
and arms are put on and buttons, button- 
holes and trimmings completed. 

The finishing room is one of the 
“sights” of the factory. In the Monarch 


Knitting Company's mill sunlight pours 
in on all sides upon the long rows of sew- 
ing machines, each with its own operator. 
The “power” sewing-machines have a 
song of their own—not the commonplace, 
comfortable chuckle of the domestic sew- 
ing machines, at all. They are operated 
from a shafting concealed under 
the table. A touch of the ope- 
rator’s foot puts one in motion. 
It starts with a jump-= and jar. 
It works so quickly that it stops before the 
ordinary machine would have been wel; 
commenced. The button-hole machine 
works in snorts, so to speak. The needles 
flash for three seconds, and voila! the 
stitching is done, and a knife, falling 
automatically, cuts the hole. The button- 
sewing machine in turn does its share. 
And so the sweater-coat, or whatever it is, 
is finished, 


In one order, Mr. J. A. Burns, bought 
5.000 miles of thread for those mills. In 
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a vear 1144 million pounds of wool are at all. It is nothing more than justice 


converted into clothing. The facts of an to the men who erected that structure. 
industry such as this one are startling. Sunlight and fresh air, cleanliness and 
Ilow many people a few years ago wore comfortable quarters marked every room. 
sweater-coats? To-day a Canadian’s ward- 


robe is not complete without one. 


Mach room in that mill—and remem- 
her there are four mills being operated by 
this remarkable company—had its own 
especial interest. The wonderful intri- 
eacies of the most modern knitting mia- 


chines, and the other apparatus of thi- 





enormous factory, compel one to stop anid 
wonder which is ereater : the man who in- St. Catharines Factory of Monarch Knitting Company 
vented one of those machines or the mean 

who discovered a star? But the feature In one room we heard someone singing, 
which marked every room in that factory Tt was an old-fashioned revival hymn, «and 


Was——TTappiness. Tt is not exaggeration we found it came from the lips of a wo- 
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Section of Finishing Room—The Monarch Knitting Company 


Iman Who was untangling one hundred they know how to operate the machines.” 
and fourteen threads which she was wind- True enough, but there is more than 
ing on one hundred and fourteen bobbins “wool” and “skill” in it. There is actual 
—all at once. In another corner two old 
Women, useless in the outer world, were 
unraveling odd pieces of knit goods and 
rewinding the yarn, the while thev ex- 
changed gossip of the old days. 

This is a sanitary factory, and ‘Sani- 





tary,” in the case of the Monarch Kuitting 
a Company, means more than cleanliness, 
more than hygiene. It means better 
goods at better prices to the consumer, Monarch Knitting Company's Factory at 
eel the springiness, the shlap, the elas- Buffalo, N.Y, 
ticitv, the “cling” of a Monarch Knitting 


Company’s product. You may sav “Yes, “sunlight” in them. That is why eighteen 
that is because it is pure wool, and because — travelers, from one end of this country 
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Circular Knitting Department 


io the other, are selling “Monarch” Knit 
(toods. 

It is good, once in a while, to see zood 
Quality counts. It 
pays every manufacturer to see that the 


goods appreciated. 
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The Monarch Knitting Company 


maximum of good material and work- 
manship is put into his product. No 
greater illustration of this could be cited 
than the marvelous growth of the Mon- 
arch Knitting Company. 
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r. lorchester, who, after 
ears’ study of all methods, founded the 
e orchester System which has never yet 
i and 1s failed in obtaining higher results than any 
other system extant. Quoted by Press 
y ica gy as the _ 
Aimerican system t is actually the 
Secret of Muscular building, and of cur- 

IN YOUR GRIP ¢ f Muscular buildi oe 

ing chronic ailments. 


SLIP A BOX OF | This cut shows the splendid development 





~ It takes but little room andm akes you doubly 


welcome. Connoisseurs always prefer Write for Folder to the 
Sooo AND DORCHESTER System of 
“papehe PHYSICAL CULTURE 





For Purity, Quality, Flavor 





303 Hastings Street West 
Our Candies made on the premis:s. Vancouver. B.C. 


130-132 Yonge St. - Toronto, Ont. 
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Spreads Like Butter 


You can buy twice the quantity of Ingersoll Cream 
Cheese in blocks for the same money as you would re- 
ceive in jar cheese, besides there is just as much difference 
in the quality in favor of Ingersoll Cream Cheese as there 
is in the price. 

Never becomes hard. Every particle can be consumed. 
Sold only in 15¢ and 25c¢ blocks For Sale by all Grocers 
Manufactured by 
THE INGERSOLL PACKING CO. 
Limited 


Ingersoll, Ontario, 
vanad: 


ees, 











ADD TO GRAVIES 


A DASH OF BOVRIL 


OVRIL 





You will be 
surprised 
how even a 
very little 
improves 
their taste 
and strength. 


contains 
ALL the 
goodness 
of prime 
beef. 





SSS ae 
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Efficiency and Economy 
are Realized wherever 


“KING” i, HEATING SYSTEMS 


are Installed 


Years of experience combined with 
the use of highest grade materials 
have produced The “KING” Boiler 
which stands in a class by itself, em- 
bodying all known improvements that 
insure ease in operation and economy 
in fuel consumption. 

The CORRUGATED Fire Pot, in the 
“KING” Boiler, increases its heating 
surface ONE-THIRD. 

“KING” Boilers have specially ar- 
ranged combustion chambers and stag- 
gered Flues which compel all gases to 
be burned inside the boiler, instead of 
escaping to the chimney. 

The “KING” Grate burns ALL coal 
to a clean ash, and there are NO 
BOLTS, PINS OR NUTS to get out of 
order. 

“KING” BOILERS are equipped with 
a shaking Apparatus, the mechanism 
of which is so simple that a child can 
operate it equally as well as an adult. 

“KING” Radiators, installed in con- 
Junction with “KING” Boilers, insure 
a comfortably-heated home. 

Insist on having “KING” Boilers and 
Radiators specified. 


WRITE FOR OUR DESCRIP- 
TIVE HEATING BOOKLET. 
‘*COMFORTABLE HOMES.” 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Steel and Radiation, Limited 


FRASER AVENUE, TORONTO 


MONTREAL SHOWROOMS i. 
AND SALES OFFICE: A. 
138 CRAIG STREET WEST. 


TORONTO SHOWROOMS : 
80 ADELAIDE STREET EAST. 
92 KING STREET WEST. 



































It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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St VAI 

ust + y Old 
Dutch 
Cleanser 


ls UNEQUALED 
for Cleaning 


Enamelware 


Agateware, 
Gramtteware, 
Alurmnumware, 
linware, etc. 














Because it quickly and easily removes 
all discolorations, corrosion and 
grease without scratching or injur- 
ing the surface in any way. Soap- 
cleaning leaves a sticky film that 
catches more dirt. 


Moreover, Old Dutch Cleanser is the 


only pure, hygienic cleanser for 
food utensils—it is entirely free 
from caustic acids or alkali. 


Sprinkle Old Dutch Cleanser on a damp 
cloth or brush and go over vessel thor- 
oughly. Rinse well in clean water and 
wipe dry. 





Many Other Uses and 
Full Directions on 
Large Sifter-Can 10c aie 





























When writing advertisers kindly mention “MacLean’s Magazine. 























to Your Good Health 


and Pleasure 


Come---follow the arrow ‘til you 
join the merry throng of palate 


pleased men and women who have quit ~* 
seeking for the one best beverage because 
they ve found it--- 


Real satisfaction in every glass---snap and 
sparkle---vim and go. Quenches the thirst--- 
cools like a breeze. 


Delicious --- Refreshing --- Wholesome 


5c Everywhere 


Send for Shi 
Our Interest- THE COCA-COLA CO. yenever 
ing booklet, hitenes Oo you see an 
*The*Truth ee Arrow think , | 
About Coca-Cola” of Coca-Cola:.ls 


—— 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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ew Hose 
Free 


—if these wear out in 


Six Months 


For Men, Women and Children 


Here is freedom for all time from hose that need darning. 
Order six pairs of Holeproof Hose in the manner indi- 
cated below and we'll give you a signed-in-ink guarantee 
that they will wear without holes for six full months. If 
one or all pairs show in that time the slightest hole or tear 
or rip, return them to us and get new hose free. 

That is the guarantee under which Holeproof Hose have 
been sold in the States for the past twelve years. These hose 
are a wonderful success, The business is fifty times greater 
today than when the hose were first sold this way, proving 
a marvelous product. Last year 5,400,000 pairs outlasted 
the guarantee, wore /onmger than six months. 

Think what it means to have hose wear six months— 
without any darning—without any discomfort—hose that 
are soft and pliable, made in the lightest gauze weights for 
summer, as light as any hose can be made, yet guaranteed 
to wear six months. 

We can do it because we use the best cotton yarn—cost- 
ing an average of 70 cents a pound, the top market price. 
Common yarn sells for 30 cents. We carry like quality all 
through the goods. They are ¢ius made to stand the guar- 
antee. Don’t wear common hose when you can get hose 
like these. ‘‘Holeproof’’ costs the same as the common 
kinds sold with no guarantee whatever. 


floleprooffiosier 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 
HOW TO ORDER 2.02 ees oe 


te PS ie aici 
MEN’S SOCKS. Sizes 9% to 12. Colors: black, light tan, proof” with the signature 
dark tan, pearl, navy — gun metal, mulberry. In light Ee V4 on the toe, send to us, stating size, 
weight, 6 pairs $1.50 (same in medium weight in above Cal ’ Chees colors (whether all one color or six 
colors and in black with white feet,6 pairs $1.50). Light and assorted), weight and kind you want, and send the price 
extra light weight (mercerized) ,6 pairs $2.00. Light and ex- and we'll send the hose and the signed guarantee ticket 
insuring you the wear as stated above. Unless stated other- 










Reg. U. §. 
Pat. Office, 1906 


Cautchinickl ay 














tra light weight Lustre Sox, 6 pairs $3.00. Pure thread-silk 








sox, three pairs (guaranteed three months), $2.00. Medium 
worsted merino in black, tan, pearl, navy and natural, 
6 pairs $2.00. Same in finer grade, 6 pairs $3.00. 
WOMEN’S. Sizes8% toll. Colors: black, light tan, dark 
tan, pearl, and black with white feet. Medium weight, 6 
pairs $2.00. Same colors (except black with white feet) 
in light weight Lustre Hose, 6 pairs $3.00. Light weights in 
black, tan and gun metal, 6 pairs $2.00. Sameinextralight 
weight Lustre Hose, 6 pairs $3. 00. Same in pure thread-silk, 
$3.00 for three pairs (guaranteed three months). Outsizes in 
black, medium weight, 6 pairs $2.00, and in extra light 
weight Lustre Hose, 6 pairs $3.00. 

CHILDREN’S. Sizes 5% to 10% for boys, 5 to 9% for girls. 
Colors: black andtan. Medium weight, 6 pairs $2.00. 
INFANTS’ SOX. Colors: tan, baby blue, white and pink. 
Sizes 4 to 7,4 pairs (guaranteed 6 months) $1.00. Ribbed 
leg stockings in same colors, and biack, sizes 4 to 6%, 4 
| pairs (guaranteed 6 months) $1.00. 














It is to your advantage to 


wise 6 pairs are guaranteed 6 months. Six pairs of one size 
and weight and kind in a box. Colors only may be assorted. 
Send in your ordertoday. You'll always wear Holeproof 
Hose once you try them. 
Write for free book, ‘How to Make Your Feet Happy.”’ 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. OF CANADA, Ltd. 
2 Bond Street, London, Canada 


Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, Agents for Mexican Republic 
TO DEALER Write us for our agency Por Unit Excellent 
opportunity. Thousands of United ws) 
dealers making big hosiery sales with **Holeproof. 


Die Your Hose Insure? 


mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The basis of a 
Good Breakfast 


TRY IT 13> 
- 











Specify Upton’s 


Don’t say just “Jam” or 
‘“Marmalade,” but specify 
UPTON’S and insist upon 
getting it, for you will be well 
repaid for the memory effort. 













U:pton’s preserves are 
delicious and healthful. 


They Aid To Digestion. 


\ f~ J V4 














See Res 








be 


Ww hen - writing advertisers “kindly. “mention M: acLean’s Magazine. 
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GRACEFUL AND CONVENIENT FOLDING TABLES 


aay | wk Al = a = 





ie 





. : +s . 
« sgcetiote te.  < 


+ Bethea 








The illustration represents the scene of the dinner given in the officers’ mess room at the Toronto Armouries 
a the Horse Show Event of April 25th by the Humane Society, showing the Peerless Light Weight Folding 
ables in use. 


“PEERLESS” 
Light Weight Folding Tables 


Fold up almost instantaneously; are 
light and compact for carrying from room 
to room or to the verandah or lawn; are 
strong enough to sustain half a ton of 
weight if necessary, and will not wobble. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “H” AND 
NAME OF THE NEAREST DEALER 
WHO CARRIES THE “PEERLESS” WHEN FOLDED 


HOURD & COMPANY, Limited, - LONDON, CANADA 


Sole Canadian Licensees and Manufacturers. 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 














34 Pocket Kodak 


So simple as to be readily understood 
and operated by the beginner; so efficient 


that he does not outgrow it. 


Pictures Post Card size (3144 x 514), Price $20.00. 


/ 
l- 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., Limited, 


Catalogue i ab the dealers TORONTO, CANADA 














Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The PBianoo 


We all have heard a 
perfect piano—a piano owned by 
someone else—that we thought 
we should like to possess, the tone was 
so clear, limpid and sweet, its responsive 
action was a delight to a sensitive touch. 


THE 


Sherlock - Manning 


is such a piano, it fulfills your most 
artisticinstincts and realizes your dreams. 


Too often a piano is chosen without 
sufficient consideration and only after 
it is too late does the unfortunate buyer 
happen on the right piano. 


We want to keep you from such a mis- 
take. See the SHERLOCK-MANNING 
at once—it will satisfy you absolutely. 


The style shown is our Louis XV style 
80, suitable for period rooms 


Send for Catalogue “G.” 


THE SHERLOCK -MANNING 
Piano & Organ Co. 


London ° - Canada 














Murray-Kay, Limited 





Artistic Electric 
Light Fixtures 


A new department in which we 
have assembled a collection of 
Electric Light Fixtures and Port- 
ables—every one of which has 
been chosen for its artistic excel- 
lence of design and good work- 
manship. 


If residence at a distance from 
Toronto makes a personal visit 
inconvenient, write us with par- 
ticulars of the rooms for which 
you require fixtures, and we will 
send blue prints or cuts and submit 
lowest prices. 


Murray-Kay, Limited 


(John Kay Co., Ltd.) 


36 and 38 KING STREET W., TORONTO 
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Superb Musical 
Enjoyment 


comes into any home with a Dominion 
Piano. We say ‘‘any home’’ because any 
home may have it direct from the fac- 
tory (or factory agents) at factory 
price, as ‘‘Dominions’’ are sold strictly 
without the heavy expenses that ordin- 
ary piano selling entails. 


CANADA’S FAVORITE 
DOMINION PIANO ov tetsste wsstecmens 
80,000 purchasers all over the world own ‘‘Dominions.’’ Every Dominion 
Piano is a grand piano in construction. It has the rich, mellow, durable tone 
of a grand, for a large, world-wide business has allowed us to build in a grand- 


piano plate frame at no additional cost tu the user. Can you do better? We know 
you cannot. Get a ‘‘Dominion’’ and you'll never regret it. 


Write for Catalogue to-day— DOMINION ORGAN & PIANO CO., Limited 


choose a Dominion Piano, Organ Makers of Pianos, Organs and Player Pianos 
or Player Piano on easy terms. factory and Offices, :: BOWMANVILLE, ONT. 

















Bungalow Beds 


FOR YOUR 


Summer Home 


True To The 
Bungalow Spirit 

















The lines of these Bungalow 
Beds are Wide. Out in the 
country where the acres are 
broad, and the wide, low roof 
covers spacious rooms, there’s 
a call for the harmony of wide- 
ness, unanswered by massive and canopied bedsteads—a real 

: call of good taste, answered splendidly by the makers of ‘‘ The 

ee ee ey Better Make of Canadian Quality” with an English 


Fumed or Early English ; 
fe mpeg Fn aan design correctly reproduced. 


Toronto Furniture Co., Limited 
TORONTO - CANADA 

















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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ARE YOU DEAF ? 


You won't be if you use an ACOUSTICON. You will be able 
to talk naturally with friends, hear the sermon and music at 
church end take part in the service, enjoy concerts and 
lectures, and attend comfortably to business. 


THE ACOUSTICON 


THE ORIGINAL ELECTRICAL AID TO HEARING 


is not a trumpet, speakjng tube, horn, or telephone. 

[t is a delicately adjusted, scientific AFTER 
instrument that magnifies and clarifies sound from 100 to 500 
times, and conveys this magnified sound to the ear bya 
natural principle. 


There are 48 degrees of deafness. The ACOUSTICON may 
be adjusted to meet them all--- just as the oculist adjusts 
glasses to correct all degrees of faulty eyesight. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT GUARANTEED FOR TEN YEARS 


Write us for copies of letters from clergymen, physicians and prominent 
people in all parts of the world who recommend the ACOUSTICON. 








BEFORE 























The General Acoustic Co. of Canada, Limited 
468 YONGE STREET TORONTO 













TWO ARTICLES FOR 
BUT ONE PRICE 


The KINDEL BED as a couch is comfortable, hand- 
somely designed and attractive. 


KINDEL 
BED 


when open is a full width bed 
and is always ready for use 
at a moment's notice, smooth 
and luxurious, 


=~ 


Our booklet ‘kK’ 
will interest 
you—write for 
@ oopy to-day. 


Where space is scarce the 
KINDEL BED is indispen- 
sable. It can be transformed by a child from a couch into a bed without moving from the 
wall. An unexpected guest can always be accommodated if you possess a KINDEL BED. 


SOLD BY ALL RELIABLE FURNITURE DEALERS. 


KINDEL BED CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
2 EON err mi 








It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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TEMPTING 
FOR BREAKFAST 
DELICIOUS 
AT ANY TIME 


If you need to be tempted to take your 
breakfast, here’s the way. You'll realize 
what an important and enjoyable meal it is 
when you whiff the fragrance of your first 
serving of 


FEARMAN’S 
STAR BRAND 


Breakfast Bacon 


not only a bait to your appetite but a sub- 
stantial and enjoyable meal. 


Ask your grocer for FEARMAN’S 


THE 

F. W. Fearman Co. 
Limited 

HAMILTON ONTARIO 
























Invaluable Internally. 
for Coughs. 
Sore Throat 
Croup. Etc. 


12 Vaseline Remedies in Tubes 

: Capsicum.Borated,Oxide 

of Zinc. Camphorated, 

Carbolated, amphorated. 

Mentholated.Etc. Each 

for special purposes. 
Write For Free 
Vaseline Book. 


TH Chesebrough Mf¢.Co1880 Chabot Ave., Montreal 





BEAUTY ALWAYS UNS 
fp 


BS oa 


4 


“ln, 
7 nt 







, ” PRESERVE 
/ es BEAUTY 


To be beautiful and to re- 
main beautiful is every 
woman’s desire, but the 
physical defec s and the heavy 
hand of time often destroy 
the beauty of the features and 
skin, 
The “Hiscott’ Treatment supplies a 
remedy. Removal of superfluous hair, 


wrinkles. pimples, freckles and other 
blemishes, in a harmless manner. 


Get YOUR copy of our handsome 
new Catalogue “D.” Sent free on 
request, in plain envelope. 





iti Hiscott Dermatological Institute 


65 College Street, Toronto, Ont. 

















Vaseline 











Ww hen » Ww vriting advertisers kindly mention MacLean’ s M: igazine. 














=a Abbeys 


eee Effer- Sait | A Martyr Te Headaches? 
a \ . ~ — een A-DRU “CO” 

and a clear head are 
a the guarantees of 2 et Headache Wafers 
Ley {>| Abbey’s Salt wen They retove the worst headache tn 20 
D As Ray entnaen, o tase. 
r iN 25c and 60c bottle. a box at your druggists. 


NATIONAL DRUG aad CHEMICAL CO. 
Sold everywhere. 


81 











~30 YEARS ESTABLISHED 
750,000 PATIENTS TREATED — 


For Alcoholic and Drug Addictions 


Write for full Particulars. 


KEELEY INSTITUTE, hors, 


1253 Dundas St. - Toronto, Ont. 





SFOE POLISH 


Is the Perfection in Shoe Polish. 


Some preparations give a gloss but 
destroy the leather. ‘2 in 1’’ not only is not 
injurious but increases the life of the leather 
keeping it always soft. It gives a brilliant, 
smooth and lasting gloss that gives perfect 
satisfaction. 


It is good for your shoes. 


THE F. F. DALLEY CO., Limited, 
HAMILTON, Ont., BUFFALO, N. Y. and LONDON, Eng. 








Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Grocers will stand behind 
the guaranteed quality of 


Clark’s Pork and Beans 


Every bean is picked. Only 
the best pork is used—and the 
cooking—there is the secret! 
The great steam ovens bake 
every bean just right and when | 
the tin is sealed— (untouched 
through all these processes by 
hand) — it contains a dish 
which is unsurpassable in 
nutrition and excellence. 





It’s worth your while 
to insist on Clark’s 





In Choosing an “ARCTIC” Refrigerator You 
Choose the Best! 


And the best is only good enough when you 
come to Refrigerator buying. 

Don’t throw your money away on a cheap 
Refrigerator that looks all right from the . 
outside—and is miserably ventilated inside, P 
rusts and collects dirt in the cracks and 
seams, and contaminates the food with foul 
odors. 


YOU'RE SURE OF THE “ ARCTIC” 


It is absolutely sanitary—guaranteed to pro- 
duce the maximum current of cold, dry air 
with the minimum supply of ice; lined with 
14-inch white opal glass, all corners neatly ' 
cemented glass to glass, and floor is of inlaid 
white tile; impossible to crack or chip off and 
can be flushed or scrubbed without fear of ani 
rust or corrosion. Outside cases of solidly 

and tightly framed oak, richly finished, 
mounted on extra strong ball-bearing steel 
castors. Trimmings are of plain brass, well 
polished. 

We carry a complete line of stock—all sizes 
and all prices. Write at once for catalogue. 


NOTE THIS:—WE CAN BUILD AN “ARC- 
TIC” REFRIGERATOR RIGHT INTO 
YOUR HOUSE SO THAT THE ICE-MAN 
CAN OPEN AND FILL IT OUTDOORS 
WITHOUT BOTHERING YOU IN THE 
LEAST. ASK US ABOUT IT. 


John Hillock & Company, Limited, Toronto 






























































It igs to your advantage to mention Maclean’s Magazine. 
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REMEMBER THE NAME 
ONCE USED YOU'LL NEVER 
FORGET THE QUALITY 


| CANADA FIRST EVAPORATED MILK 


The cow’s full creamy milk in its most nutritious form. 

Guaranteed to be pure and most beneficial for infants 
and invalids. 

When making out your next order for your grocer don't 

- fail to include Canada First Evaporated Cream. 


Aylmer Condensed Milk Co., Limited 
Factory—ALYMER, ONTARIO 
Business Office : —_——- 


Hamilton. Ont. 


/ ¥ 



























Delicious Knox Grape Sherbet 


An exquisitely frozen summer dessert , 
that is quickly and easily made with . 
pure grape juice, ice and . 


‘att Gelatine | 


Here is the Recipe: 


+ box Knox Sparkling Gelatine 1 cup sugar 
l pint grape juice 1 pint water 


. 
2 lemons 
l orange (, 


Soak gelatine in one-half cup cold water five min- 
utes. Boil sugar and water to a syrup and add at ( 
dissolved gelatine. When partly cooled add juice Cate mgs 
of the lemons, orange and grape juice. Freeze. T Knox 
Excellent to serve with the meat course. 








Revised edition of ‘Dainty Desserts for (Pee NG 
Dainty People,’’ our illustrated book of new 
recipes, free on request for your grocer’s name. No 


Pint sample for 2c stamp and your grocer’s name 


GecatinE |i 
CHARLES B. KNOX CO., 502 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. | BS HGLST MEDAL WORLDS Wi6 ; 


rye 
Branch Factory: Montreal, Canada 1p ARLES S.KMOX CO. 57 


















Te ae) 







© eee aw 
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A Cleaner That Cleans Below The Surface! | 


The * KING EDWARD” 
Home VACUUM CLEANER. 


No cleaner, however costly or complicated, 
can do more or better work than the “King 
Edward.” The vacuum cleaner gathers in 
the dust, puts it away for all time instead 
of distributing it. It preserves your carpets, 
giving them a new fresh appearance, reviv- 
ing the colors and_ setting up the nap. 
Compare the “King Edward” with any other 
cleaner you have seen—it will be your choice. 
Very adaptable for use in residences and 
schools. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, forward 
$20.00. Your money refunded if you are not 
entirely satisfied. 

Our Illustrated Catalogue explains fully 
the superiority of the ‘‘King Edward’”’ = 
Machine. Write to-day for a copy. 0 


The George H. King Co., Limited | 














WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO 























The EF, 
Original | 
and 


Only 


Genuine 
















willsave you 
many an hour’s 
work and worry 
when camping out. 
Handy size — ready 
to use. 

































4 CUBES, 10c. 50 
Beware eae 
of Artists’ Materials 
Imitations Every Artist who wants success should 
Sold be careful to use only Tt 
on the WINSOR & NEWTON’S | 
Merits colors, known all over the world as the | 
of || standard for all art, and yet reasonable in | 
hia—LIMITED— | Minard’s 1 Sieane 
| Sites C-RICHARDS & 004 
Tal. HO) Th N.S. ¥ Liniment | > pe il ae Montreal 
ana gents 

















—_———$___. 


Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Sweater Coats in New Styles 
For Men, Women and Children 


Our name on the box 
is a guarantee of the 
quality of materials 
and workmanship. 












You run no risk of any kind 
if you buy Monarch goods, 


and the prices will please 


All First-Class Dealers Sell 


66 99 : AEN : 
Monarch” ' 
Knit Goods 


ee 


The materials used in Monarch ’’ 
products are the very finest selected 
yarns, and the methods of manufacture 
are most modern. Our factories are 
models of neatness and _ sanitation. 


Monarch Knitting Co., —— 


ae 


DUNNVILLE, ONT., Head Office 


St. Catharines St. Thomas Buffalo, N_Y. 


Say you saw the ad. in MacLean'’s Magazine. 
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Knit Goods of Quality 








The best known Muffler on the market and, with reason, the 
most in demand. 


BRADLEY MUFFLERS ft well and are cosily warm 
where protection is most needed. 


The long “*V’’ shape runs well down the back and the 
chest is well covered. 

Ask for a Bradley and see what a handsome piece of 
neckwear it Is. 


Various sizes and prices to suit every preference. 


Limited 


DUNNVILLE : Head Office 
St. Thomas St. Catharines 

















Look 
For 
Our 
Label 


BRADLEY asnomo MUFFLER 


Monarch Knitting Co. 


Buffalo 














When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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A Nerve and Brain Food 











Wilson’s Invalids’ Port 


(a la Quina du Perou) 


Contains extract of Chinchona Bark and 
pure Oporto Wine in a natural state of 
combination in a greater degree than any 
other similar product. 


BIG BOTTLE _ASK YOUR DOCTOR 




















Why Slave over a Washtub ? 
The Connor Ball-bearing Washer 


Will relieve you of all that. 


This popular Connor Washer will clean and purify every kind of materia 
just as you would do it yourself, in a rapid and thorough manner, and will 
not injure the fabric. It’s like buying the services of an expert servant 
for life. 





We will send you our descriptive Booklet upon request. Write to-day. 


J. H. Connor & Son, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


a 
i gel? 


RED DIAMOND 
POLISHES 


For your cleaning use RED DIAMOND SOFT 

















POLISHES FOR SOAP SCOURING POWDER, Etc. Used by 
CPR.LCR, re Desalon wie eien, Ottawa 
METALS, Fire D pt., Municipality of Ottawa, E.B. Eddy Co., 
Canadian Copper Co., Coppercliffe, etc. 
marathi If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 
STOVES, direct. Gatalogue free on request. 
FURNITURE, 
wirure, | RED DIAMOND 
ETC, ETC. POLISH CO. 

















Ottawa - Canada 














Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 

















PLATES 
13 St. John St., 





EXTRA 
SPEEDY 
PLATES | 


give you this kind of result. 
move too fast for the ‘‘ Extra Speedy.” 


Write for free booklets on the Wellington 


WELLINGTON & WARD, 
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No object can 


Specialties; equal to an 
instruction course. 


PAPERS FILMS 


MONTREAL 
& 














NOT MINUTES BUT SECONDS 


The “‘Instanter”’ boils water (212 degrees) in | 5 seconds and con- 
tinues to run hot water in any quantity from a pint toa thousand 
gallons. 


Saving of $2.00 out of every $3.00 on Your Gas Bills’ 
in the heating of unlimited quantities of water, 


This is a positive fact and we will be pleased to demonstrate and 
convince you beyond a shadow of a doubt. 


YOU CAN'T AFFORD 
TO BE WITHOUT THE INSTANTER 
Cali and investigate. 
Demonstrations every day. 


Phone Main 6744 for further information 
or write for catalog. 


The Instanter Co., Ltd., “€tests Sine 











(Dim Furniture is a Disgrace— 


Moist fingers, hot dishes, damp or 
hard substances, all take toll of 
the bright surfaces of your furni- 
ture. Dirt and grime gather from 
unknown surfaces. Get 


Royal Veneer 


and Presto! Everything is clean 
and bright again. Scratches fill 
in and the soiled, clouded surface 
clears as by magic. It takes little 
work, as Royal Veneer easily re- 
moves stains and dirt and restores 
the actual original finish. 
Very little rubbing required. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE BOTTLE 


The Ganital Mfg. Company 
OTTAWA 2 & ONTARIO 


Branch Office—312 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
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—Allen & Daws’— 
DIVORCED 
Extra Pin Money| |. courte 


The old-fashioned, 





is sent to all parts of the : ee ae 
mvpi in xchan r > forever separated from 
pire excnange [0 Coty furnit f all kind 
Ce urniture of a inds, 
Old Gold, Jewellery, Pre- == Equip your furniture, 
‘ ‘ ists metal beds ianos 
cious Stones, Silver and py ——o 
Sheffield Plate, Platinum, “On d”’ Slidi 
Teeth, Snuff Boxes, etc. war 1ding 
* 
Why keep your useless jewellery ? Furn iture Shoe 
When buying furniture or metal beds, see 
| Let us make youa that the Onward Sliding Furniture Shoe is on 
in place of the old-fashioned castor. Made 
FAIR CASH OFFER with glass base and Mott metal base, in mon 
Send to-day to:— different styles and sizes. For sale by all 
; leading furniture and hardware dealers. 
; Allen C& Daws Write for our free circulor 
| pete aaa i Msnufactured only by 
158 London St., NORWICH, ENG. ONWARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Seeabtiched ‘eves bud? 0 contars: Factories: Berlin, Ont.; Menasha, Wis. 














‘ 
85 
i) 
TRADE ARK REG. IN CANADA 
PATENTED (IN CANADA, APRIL 5G, 1910 


Is the Most Complete, 
. | | Safest, Unique, Com- 
iy Sh Ne . pact, Neatest, and in 

: every way convenient 
Money Carrier ever 


devised. 





™ TITEWAD ” is an entirely New Article, 


marketed to meet the demands of Busy People. It is 

made in hundreds of different numbers of Popular Leathers 

to suit the purpose of Every Man and Woman. 

Made lire Manufacturers of 

only by BROWN BROS.., Limited, Leather Goods, etc. 
51-53 WELLINGTON STREET WEST - TORONTO 


= =. 
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NEW YORK 


Broadway at 54th Street 


Elevated. 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


Near 50th St. Subway 
Station and 53e St. 








pass the door. 


New and Fireproof. 


dat ons in New York 
at Reasonable 
Rates. 


$2.50 with bath 
and up. 








European Plan 
All Hardwood Floors 
and Oriental Rugs 


Ten minutes’ walk 
to twenty Theatres 








**Broadway’’ Cars from 
Grand C antral Dero 


Best Hotel Accommo- 





Excellent Restaurant. Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 


Only New York Hotel window-screen d throughout 


HOTEL DIRECTORY 











WINDSOR HOTEL 


New Westminster, B.C. 
P. O. Bilodeau, - Proprietor 
Phone 188. P.O. Box 573 
Rates: American Plan, $1.50 
to $2.50. 


European Plan, 75c. to $1.50. 

















A Home Away from Home 
RATES, $2.00-$2.50 


CLIFTON HOUSE 
ST. JOHN, N.B. 
H. E. GREEN, Prop. 











Ganadians in the Mediterranean 


I am open for engagements to take tourists 
into any part of Spain, Portugal, Morocco. 
Have taken some Canadians to interesting 
parts seldom seen by even experienced 
tourists. By arranging in advance can 
meet the steamer and take parties. 








JOSEPH BUZAGLO, Family Courier, GIBRALTAR 











2135-41 Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Fireproof, 500 rooms, single and en suite, with 
or without bath, 3 cafes and grill room. 
Popular Prices. 
Has large Convention Hall. 


MONTROSE AND McHUGH 
HORACE WIGGINS, Menger” 
Also 
Hotel Montrose 
Cedar Rapids, IOWA 











HOTEL VICTORIA 
Chicago 


In the heart of wholesale, 
retail and theatrical district 
Fireproof construction. 
$1.00 and up per day 


Remodeled and refurnished at an expense 
of over $150.000 


OPPOSITE LA SALLE DEPOT 
Cor Clark & Van Buren Sts. 


ELMER C. PUFFER 


Managing Director 








einen, 
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WHEN IN DETROIT STOP AT 





HOTEL TULLER|| HOTEL LENOX 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 
Corner Adams and Park Streets 





In the 
center of 
the 
Theatre, 
Shop- 
ping and 
Business 
District. 


Has large 
Convention 
Hall, 


“Grand 
Roof 
Garden 
Cafe.”’ 


Music from 
6 p.m. to 
12 p.m. Highest Grade Fireproof 


EVERY | Ideal Location 

ROOM SPECIAL:—A public taxicab wi | bring you to Hotel Lenox 
HAS A from depot in five mimutes. We will pay the bill. No extra 
PRI- charge in hotel rat+s 


VATE EUROPEAN PLAN 
BATH. $1.50 per day and up 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


Write for ** Guide to Buffalo and Nisgara Falls.” It will be 
European Plan. Rates: $1.50 per Day and Up. sent with our compliments 


L. W. TULLER, Proprietor. C. A. MINER, Manager. 


Life on the Lake Shore at its Best 
—— + E = —— 
Summer Hotel 

Goderich 















































Ontario 


v4 


t ' , 
| 4 
* ac. id ‘ a5 

& & 


ee 





Situated on a 125-foot bluff overlooking the waters of Lake Huron, the sunsets 
from this view are only rivalled by those seen in Italy. 
Besides being the healthiest, Goderich is the prettiest town in Canada, numerous 
pretty drives and grand roads for autos. Good bathing and boating 

Rates: $12.00 to $18.00 per week 


For particulars and reservations, address 


CHARLES C. LEE, Box G., Goderich, Ont., Canada 











It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine, 
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For Your Convenience 


The Holiday Season is now close at hand, and 
already we have been trying to make up our minds 
where to go and what to do. 


The arranging of routes, the engaging of accom- 
modation and the fixing up of the hundred and one 
details incidental to a trip from home entail a con- 
siderable amount of trouble ana worry. MaclLean’s 
Magazine Travel Bureau has been organized with 
the idea of lightening this burden for its readers. 


All you have to do is to write us, giving us a 
rough sketch of your proposed itinerary, and we 
will forward you folders, booklets, hotel prices, and 
every available information that will lighten your 
task. 

There’s no charge to you for this service—The 
Travel Bureau has been organized gritis for Mac- 
Lean’s readers. 


Get in touch with us to-day. 


TRAVEL BUREAU 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
143-147 University Ave., Toronto 


ig 


. i 


a || 
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nt tA) The Clean Gun is the Sure Gun 


The bullet that goes straight to the mark does 
not first forge thru a mass of lead, burnt powder, etc., 
in the barrel. Keep your gun bright and clean by using 


MARBLES Rifle Cleaner 


\ It is made up of sections Marble’s Rifle Rod is made with three brass 
composed of soft brass gauze wash- sections and two steel joint connections. Wob- 


erson a twisted spring-steel wire. This bling, bending or breaking is out of the question, 
spring presses but one side of each section See picture below. Ask your dealer. S ample 
against the bore, and the twist makes the Nitro-Solvent Oil t r his name. Send for catalog of Ma 


; cleaner follow the rifling, cleaning down into the very 
corners of the angles. Fits any standard rod, 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 554 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


Successor to Marb le Satety Axe Co. 


60 Outing Sion -cialties; also ar t folder on MARBLE’ '$ GAME- GETTER 
GUN. Upper barrel shoots . 22, lower .44, shot or ball. 
















NSSSRSAMOUS MICHIGAN SP 
“REVERSE GEARS & MA | 
WwW 


Motor : 
Boat sora: ov terercattoe of Corns Go 


Men wheels, reverse gears and 
. . ge oe a ‘ 
rices Right, thing new and up-to-date 4 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. We carry an immense in Two Days. The Pain Stops 
stock and can make prompt shipments and save 


you money. Send for our free catalog to-day Instantly 
MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY 


605 Canal St.. Grand Rapids, Michigan 














You can end your corn troubles at once and 
forever by using Blue-jay plasters. There is no 
other right way to do it. 

It is applied in five seconds, and the pain in- 
stantly ends. In 48 hours the corn comes out, 
Until then you forget all about it. 


It is so sure, so effective, so convenient and 
harmless that people remove five million corns 
aan every year with it. Nothing 
else has one-fiftieth the sale, 
because nothing else acts like 
Blue-jay. 


Note the Picture 





A isthe harmless red B & B wax that 
removes the corn. 
B_ is soft felt to protect the corn and 
keep the wax from spreading. 
| Cis the toe band, narrowed to be com- 
| fortable. 
D is rubber adhesive. Jt fastens the 
C) plaster on. 











'. Blue-jay 


Corn Plasters 
15c and 25c per Package 


Sample mailed free. 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


” ae ” Lawn Swing 


“soll * $73. 5O “im 


Durable 


| HIT hal 
OUTIL rect eeeeet es ft 


These Steel eat have never before been Bs he leas | 
than $15.00, but while the present stock laste youcanbuy| Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 








one for $13.50, 
Send for our Booklet showing how these 
swings may be used either asaswing or couch. 


Made of solid steel—Artistic—Indestructible 


THE ONTARIO WIND ENGINE AND PUMP CO., LTD | | 
TORONTO 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. (97) 





Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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very comfortable model for summer wear 
—sets very easy on the neck. 





tha Sh Me As bade 





MADE IN CANADA 





Ne 
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Here is a new Success Shape—a 


Ask for 


the “NIOBE," 2 for 25 





a” Ae 


everywhere 
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SHIRT 


For Athletics, Sports, 
Outdoor and Country 
Life. Made of special 


cool fabrics in white, 
cream, tan and light 


blue. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
ASK YOUR DEALER. 


The Deacon Shirt Go. 


Belleville es Ontario 





It is to your advantage to me 








THE FAMILY CANOE. 


Your summer pleasures are incomplete withouta family 
row-boat or canoe of your own. You will find our 
make light, strong, roomy and good to !ook at 

Built from 12 ft. to 20 ft. long. 


Ask for Catalogue “B" with all particulars 





W. T. BUSH, - COLDWATER, ONT’ 





Keep Your Tie in Position 
with the Holder 


> THE “OXFORD” 
% NECKTIE HOLDER 


: Will give you the desired effect } 
without pulling and tugging.‘ 


The Old and 
ieee a Way Pleasant Way 


Will save time and pre- A 


serve am even temper. nc The Oxford Novelty 
At your dealer's. ww Mfg. Co. 
ef 25c. Ceis or stemps. (} 






‘Lhe New sai 








Seat prepaid oa receipt 
4 . Sole Manufacturers 
All iestractions with each 


older. Owen Sound, Ont. 

















MA GIC 
TRICKS 


For Stage or Parlor use. All 
the latest Magic Novelties, 
Puzzles, etc. Large illus- 
trated Catalogue Free. 


MYSTO TRICK 
and NOVELTY CO. 


80 Parkway Ave., 
TORONTO, CAN. 














ntion MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Summer 





Collars 





For 
Well-Dressed 
Men 


Men, lay aside the 
stiff, high collars you 
have been wearing and 
be cool, comfortable and 
stylish during the warm 


weather. These new 


W. G. & R. 


Lounge Collars 


are made for you, in many styles and fabrics---may be worn with 


shirts to match or of other material. Look for trade mark. 


TRADE — ae, » 
Y “a 


25c 25c 


MARK 
,) | 
OF BERLIN 
emma Ry cr La 











When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. ° 
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and we're living up to it. 





q We want you to know that the Canadian-made Wellington 
Hat in ‘soft or stiff felts is better value, dollar for dollar, than 
any hat you have worn to date—and we're staking our future 


. 
~ 


usiness success on the truth of these statements! 


See this new Wellington Stiff Hat 
Dealer’s. Note the snap and life in the perfect 


finished crown, the firmness of the 


compare its jet-blackness inthe light with other 
hats. You'll agree with us that this new 
Canadian ‘‘ Wellington” is a winner. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


MACLEAN’S—ADVERTISING SECTION 


“Wellington” 


at your 


rim, and 


A NOBBY “ WELLINGTON” 





Stands for Top-Notch 
Hat Value for Men! 


q)2We decided on this policy when the plans for Canadian- 


made Wellington Hats for men were first mapped out— 





Chas. C. Punchard & Co., Toronto, Ont. 





















FCR YOUR SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
COME TO FREDERICTON, N.B. 


Fredericton is the seat of government for the Province of New 
for the 
many historic associations which it offers to the sportsman and 
tourist. It is situated upon the banks of the noble St. John River, 
and the game-haunted forest primeval comes right up to its boun 
daries. It offers a wealth of opportunity for fishing, boating, hunting 
and general outdoor life, and for those who prefer a vacation full of 
the conveniences of modern life, there is first-class accommodation 


Brunswick and is renowned for the scenic beauty of its site; 


at moderat rates 


Before deciding where to spend your vacation 
write for our illustrated booklet. 


THE FREDERICTON TOURIST ASSOCIATION 


Box 367 


Fredericton, N.B. Canada 








































GET OUR QUOTATIONS #@ 


on anything you require in motor, row, or 
sail boats, for the coming season. 

We have the experience, facilities, and skill 
to turn out the highest-quality work at most 
moderate rates. 

If desired, we furnish Designs, Patterns, 
K.-D. Frames, or Boats semi-finished. 

Here are some of our bargains :— 


22.f¢. Feet Bumabout .....cccccccece $375.00 
25-ft. Semi-speed Boat ............00- 475.00 
eee TOO SIGS. 656.606 0s bees Keane 375.00 
BR we BO-GE. Weta GRO 2 icc cccccescacs 200.00 
TS oe a are 125.00 


WRITE US TO-DAY FOR FULL DETAILS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
The CAPITAL BOAT'S CANOE WORKS,’ Ottawa, Ont. 


























Say you saw the 


ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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& 
Put the Water Where You Want it 
SEND FOR --- i 
ene Fee and Have Lots of it 
There is a ‘“‘LONDON”’ pumping 
outfit for every purpose and for 
any well. Send us particulars as 
to the source of supply and what 
f . you'd like to do, and we'll tell you 
; how to doit. For farm, summer 
; a — residence, hotel, town supply or 
ei ans —_ irrigation, we show omy one of 
= many outfits 
4 is LONDON GAS POWER CO., Limited, - - - LONDON, CANADA 
LAKEFIELD CANOES sare sacinc* 
SAFE SAILING 
THE WORLD’S STANDARD 
RENTED BY THE DAY, WEEK OR MONTH 
WE BUILD ANYTHING THAT FLOATS 
THE NLAKEFIEL'D)IC/A N.OE}C{OM PjA'N'Y, Lakefield, Ontario | 
WRITE FOR'"CATALOGUE, 
7 t * 2 eu A 
— coe tage mR TE Se ae 
Cae _ ein 


Are You Going to Have that Motor Boat for this Season 
Vacation? 


We are prepared for 
those who have not 
placed orders early, and 
have several choice 
models, ranging in size 
18', 22', 25' and 32', 
on wh'ch we can make 
early deliveries, either 
with or without engines. 
Here's where you have 
the chance to secure a 
strictly High-Gradce 
Launch, built from 
well tried model, of 
best selected materials, 





and guaranteed satis- 


~ 25! x 51g! Ky Meer MODEL — 
af’ For Further Particulars, Write 


M. L. BUTLER, . Builder, Motor Boats and Yachts, Brighton, On'. 


factory in every way. 








It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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HOW TO USE YOUR MIND 
TO BRING RESULTS 


If the mind isto be qualified to meet emergencies—when quick 
thought is necessary—it must be trained. You know this to be 
true from your own experience. You have tailed the first time, 





but you profit by the experience and probably succeed, or very 


Ry 

OH De 

nearly succeed, tne next time. 

Why not be fully qualified to succeed all the time? Let us train your mind so that you may out-think the other fellow 


REALIZE YOUR AMBITIONS 
WRITE US TO-DAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


DR. J. H. DUNN Woodstock, Ont. 











THE GREATEST GOOD 


one can attain on earth is Good Mealth and the inventor of 

a new treatment is a benefactor of the race. Therefore, 
SIR HIRAM MAXIM, SCIENTIST 

is entitled to the gratitude of a huge number of those 

troubled with Bronchitis, Cough, Throat and Nasal 

Ailments. 

Sir Hiram Maxim was the inventor of the Maxim Gun 
and is well known for his wonderful scientific work. Now 
he has done a greater service to mankind in the 

DISCOVERY OF A TREATMENT 
that relieves and removes throat troubles. 

Let us send you a free Booklet explaining how the 
“Maxim Pipe of Peace” will cure you. Write to his sole 
Canadian representatives 


WILLIAM STEWART & COMPANY 


15 Saturday Night Building, Board of Trade Building, 
Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. 





or 











CHALLENGE | 


COLLARS 











SUMMER COMFORT 


is assured to every wearer of 


“CHALLENOE” 
COLLARS AND CUFFS 
They have the same dull finish, texture and fit 
as the best linen collar, and won't wilt or crack. 
‘Challenge’ Collars can be cleaned with a rub 
from awet cloth. Always smart, always dressy. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell “Challenge” Brand 
send us 25c. for collar or 50c. for pair of 


cuffs. You'll be delighted. 
NEW STYLE BOOK SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


The Arlington Co. of Canada, Limited 
54-56 Fraser Ave., Toronto 


WATERPROOF 






Applied to the construc- 
tion of B.B.B. Pipes are 
sound hygienic principles 
which positively assure a 
cool, clean smoke. They 
wom’t crack, they won't 
burn —with fair usage. 
And there are no pockets 
to retain nicotine or sa- 
liva. 
All dealers—all stylee— 
all prices. 


















& 
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VERTIS 
ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


GULF AND SEA 


To take a summer trip by the beautiful St. Lawrence River and Gulf, 
and the Atlantic, the best trip in America, with comfort and good service, 
a rare treat is the most delightful and charming trip of the 


BLACK DIAMOND SS. LINE 
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The Steamer [Rosalind which was running between New 
York, Halifax, and Newfoundland, is now one of the 
Steamers used. Sailings every Saturday from Montreal. 
See Montreal and Lachine Rapids near by, then down the 
St. Lawrence River, past Quebec with its citadel, Plains of 
Abraham, the Isle of Orleans, the famed Saguenay River, 
Rimouski, Father Point, to Charlottetown, P.E I., Sydney, 
N.S., and St. John’s, Nfid. 


Write to-day for illustrated booklet sent free 
A. T. Weldon, G.F. @ P.A. 


112 St. James Street - - . MONTREAL 








YOUR FRIENDS WILL NEVER 
BE AFRAID TO BOARD A 














; 3 P . ‘ , 
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Designed by one of the best Naval 
Architects in America—a boat to be 
proud of is this 21ft. launch; 4ft., 9g beam 
complete with three H.P. Roberts || 
Motor, $300.00. | 








Only a few at these special prices, 
but every one a huge money’s worth 
for someone. 


Get In touch with us at once 


Bracebridge Launch Works 


BRACEBRIDGE, ONT. 














Say you saw the 


ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 


ROBERTSON BOAT 


Our large assorted stock includes launches, sailand 
auxiliary yachts, yacht tenders. Semi-speed and 
cruising launches, carrying in stock lengths 12 to 
35 feet, 


All sizes and types built to order. Knock-down and 
semi-ready, also complete boats and patterns 


Let us mail you Catalogue “‘R.”’ 


Robertson Bros., 4,%2°% of Bay Street. 


amilton, - Ontario 
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CANADA’S SUMMER TRAIN 


—VIA— 


INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY. 


Che Ocean Limited 








No. 200 WILL LEAVE No. 199 
Daily except Saturday. Daily except Sunday. 
Montreal, 19.30 Halifax, 8.00 
Daily except Sunday. 
Levis, 24.10 St. John, 11.20 
WILL ARRIVE 
Daily except Sunday. Daily except Monday. 
St. John, 18.35 Levis, 3 00 
Halifax, 22 00 Montreal, 7.35 














ONLY ONE NIGHT ON THE ROAD 


BETWEEN 


Western Ontario and St. John, Halifax 


SAVING HOURS OF TIME 





Through Sleeping Gars Beiween Montreal, St. John and Halifax 
DINING CAR SERVICE UNEQUALLED 





DAYLIGHT VIEWS DIRECT CONNECTION 
OF THE FOR 
MATAPEDIA and WENTWORTH VALLEYS. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND and the SYDNEYS, 





It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. ere 
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W&K MOTORS 


are built expressly for small launches, 
tenders, row-boats and canoes. 


No Cranking---Reversible 


Send for Catulog—a card will 
bring it. 
—24 H.P.— 


Complete outfit. including everything but 
gasolene pipe and tank—$65.00. 


W & K MOTOR CO. 


WALKERVILLE ONTARIO 

















MOST ECONOMICAL MAKE A MOTOR BOAT 


Healthful and Satisfactory 


For old or new houses are Herd- Of Anv Boat In Five Minutes 















4 

If you contemplate building or refurnishing, it 
is safe to consider that no outlay will so furnish You can do it with the Waterman Out 
andenricha dwelling as fine hardwood floors. board Motor, which you can quickly at- 


I nave 18 years’ experience in Toronto and know 
now. Estimates Free. Write for Prices. 


GEORGE KNOWLES, % Kowit TORONTO 


tach (and detach) to the stern of any skiff, 
rowboat, dinghy, punt, sailboat, and have 
a good motor boat, It is not a toy, but a 
reliable 2 H. P. Marine Motor that will 
drive an 18-foot rowboat 7 miles an hour, 


(High Park) 








- 7 , 4 hours on o rallon of gasoline. § . 
TEMISC¢ L ATA RAILW AY lest ae no Weighs "40 “Ibe. “Six 
THE DIRECT ROUTE BETWEEN years’ successful results behind it. 
QUEBEC and HOULTON, PRESQUE ISLE, CARIBOU, FORT FAIRFIELD, | | Canoe and larger motore--light weight 





models K and B---life querantes 





ME.; WOODSTOCK and FREDER'CTON, W.B. 


and all Principal Points in Kor/hern Maine and New Brunswick | | WAT ERM AN MARINE MOTOR CO. 


G. G. GRUNDY, Geeeral Manager FF. X. BELANGER,G.F.&P.A. | | 1498 Fort St., West, DETROIT, MICH., U S.A. 
RIVIERE-DU-LOUP, P.Q. 














SEE 


The Rhine of America—the Hudson 


At once the most comfortable and most beautiful route to or 
from New York is the trip between Albany and New York on 
the palatial boats of the Hudson Navigation Co, leaving 
Troy 7.30 p.m., Albany 8.00 p.m., Due New York 7.00 a.m. 

From early in the evening unti! bedtime you can enjoy the 
marvelous scenery by daylight, moon or searchlight and get a 
good night's rest in a comfortable stateroom. 

The dining service is of the best and in every particular these 
boats are the finest in the world, worthy of the route they serve. 











Orchestra on each boat giving concerts en route. 








White for literature to 


iia D.H. WATKINS, District Passenger Agent, Albany, N.Y. 


THE HUDSON NAVIGATION CO.., - Troy, Albany and New York 











The Newest and Best Safety Razor Henry Boker's “Janus” 


Triple Silver-Plated 
Holder and Twelve 
Double-Edged 
Blades. 






OMENRYBOKER = These blades can be stropped, 
which makes them last 


indefinitely. Pr'ce, each $4.00. 


oS STUANUSE =, 









The‘‘ Janus” is the most wonderful little instrument ever devised tor 
taking the beard off the face. A single movement releases or inserts 
the blade. The holder is in one piece. There are no parts to adjust— ‘ 
nothing to learn. It is simplest in construction, easiest to ciean. Once the blade is inserted in the holder it is absolutely 
rigid. There i is no vibration. No shaving instrument ever devised approachesit in any particular, The steel used in 
‘*Janus” blades is made by Boker’s process, which is known the world over as the very best- We guarantee this Safety 
Razor to shave to perfection. In leatherette covered case plush and satin lined. ° 




















McGILL CUTLERY CO., Reg’d., P.O. Box 580, Montreal, Can. 
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The Better the Boat 
The Greater the Pleasure 


If you want to make sure that no one 
has a better boat than yours— 


Buy an English Peterboro. 


Ask any canoeist about their reputation. 


Our catalogue contains what YOU want. Write for a copy 


The William English Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ontario} | j 























RELIABILITY AND ECONOMY 


WITH BEAUTY AND SPEED, PLACE OUR 
POWER BOATS AMONG THE FOREMOST. 


The motors are made single-cylinder 144 H.P. to four- 
cylinder 25 H.P. 

We build motor boats from 15 ft. up and from any 
model desired. Our Prices are Popular. 


Catalogue “M'' mailed on request. 
Write for copy. 


McKEOUGH & TROTTER, Limited, 


Chatham, Ont. 



































THE ROYAL MU 


Muskoka Lakes, Canada. 
**The Grandest Spot in all America.” 


LAKES OF BLUE SET WITH ISLES OF EMERALD, 

Amid miles of inland lakes are thousands of picturesque 
islands on which are located over 100 iatele aint heonting 
houses, with prices ranging from $5 to $35 per week 
The Lakes, 112 MILES FROM TORONTO, are reached 
by & magnificent train service on three lines, the Grand 
Trunk, Canadian Northern, and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways, NINE SPLENDID TRAINS ARE RUN SOLID 
FR Ap High ga k. Muskoka Wharf, Bala, Bala Park 
anu jake Joseph, where steamers carry aj 
various destinations, trea area es: 


* Get illustrated folder giving list of Hotels and 






























other information. Muskoka Lakes Navi 
' H a. kes gation & 
a Hotel Co., Limited, Gravenhurst, Ontario. _ 
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The Great Adult Review 


“A reader of the Encuish Review finds himself presented 
“. with a delightful variety of literary matter—poetry, fiction, 
politics, reminiscence, criticism, essay; in short, there is 








comprised within its blue cover something touching every 
phase of contemporary thought. Such a production is an 
achievement indeed, and rightly places the Review in the 
foremost rank of the monthlies.”—-7The Giobe. 








. Important Notice 


If you have not seen a copy, send a_ postcard 
to The Manager, The English Review, 11 
Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W.C., 
who will send you one post free. 








bd 


Annual Subscription - 25s. 


Post Free to all parts of the World 





It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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make it a point to rub 


meer 4 | THE GATLIN 
ORCHID 3 TREATMENT 


, Palcum IN THREE DAYS 


Powder Removes all Craving and Desire for Liquor. 
Really, there's nothing UNDER CONTRACT. 


After your next shave 


equal to it for soothing 


an irritated skin. It § No Hypodermic Injections. 
is absolutely pure talc, 
Home Treatment for those who cannot come 


fine and daintily : 
refined a anny to the Institute. 


perfumed, ne 
; The Gatlin Treatment for the Liquor Habit is 
At All Druggists | acknowledged to be the most successful in the 
er, world. Call or write for Booklet, Copies of Con- 
25c ; tracts, etc. Institute located at 
Sovereign Perfumes 428 Jarvis Street, Toronto 
onan A. HARGRAVE, Manager. 
Toronto . ; Phone North 4538 
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VACATION PLEASURES are Half in the BOAT or CANOE You Use 
OURS are STEADY to SHOOT or FISH from, and SAFE FOR 
WIFE AND CHILDREN. Will outlast and outcarry wood or steel 
bouts of same size. Carried by hand, buggy, automobile, or checked 
as baggage. Indestructib e STEEL frame, and MOST DURABLE 
canvas body. Capacity from 350 to 3,000 lbs. Sets up in ten minutes 
WARRANTED BEST FOLDING BOAT MADE. Your dealer 
has the boat, or send for Folder B. 


Life Saving Folding Canvas Boat Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















A & D j It is only fair, in return, that our 
quare ea readers should remember that 
As publishers we are determined 1. Our advertisers pay us for giving you, for $2 
that our readers shall always be given a year or less, a magazine costing $6 to produce. 
a square deal by our advertisers. 


2. Our advertisers pay this money so that they 


We therefore have refused to may TALK BUSINESS with you personally. 


accept, and always shall, every adver- 


tisement which upon investigation 3. Our readers should therefore seek to PROFIT 
we find cannot justify our thorough BY READING EVERY ADVERTISEMENT 
recommendation. sometime during the month. 











SALESMANSHIP, DEPORTMENT and SYSTEM 


By WM. A. CORBION, 
formerly instructor in Salesmanship, Service and Conduct in the John Wanamaker Store, 
is a book that sbould be read by every person who is in any way insterested in the 
Art of Selling Goods. It deals with such subjects as Attention to Business; Deportment; 
The Relation of Character to Salesmanship; Service and Conduct; Knowledge and Care of 
Stock; Suggestive Salesmanship; Psychology of Salesmanship; etc. Price, $1.00. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS, 143-149 University Ave., Toronto. 
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A Gidley Boat for Service 





Manufacturers of Row-Bo''s, Launches, Canoes, etc. House Boats, Scows and Punts, Po wer Wench Boats 
Wholesale «nd retail dealers in Launch and Boat Fst- 
tngs, Gasoline Engines, Engine Fittings, Gasoline 
Engine Oil, Paints, Varnishes, etc. Canoes and Launches for hire 


Write for catalogue “G" containing full particulars. 


THE GIDLEY BOAT COMPANY, LIMITED, PENETANGUISHENE, ONTARIO 


River Boats, Winter Storage, Repairing, etc. Boats, 














—— 


: Niagara Navigation Co. 


CONNECTING 
~ Toronto, Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo. 


8 Trips Daily (except Sunday) 
Dining service on all steamers 
B. W. Folger, General Manager 
J. V. Foy, General Passenger Agent 
TORONTO, 


Landing at Lewiston. 














Dougall’s Special Marine Varnish 
For Boats, Canoes and all Water Craft 


Dougall’s Marine Varnish is made to preserve the 
wood from any exposure to the elements. 

This Varnish fills the pores of the wood perfectly, 
and dries with a fine clear lustre—a surface which 
stands the marine test. 

The marine test means that your varnish surface 
is a proof against brine and fresh water, spray, heat, 
cold, blazing sun. 

Exposed to any of these elements, Dougall’s 
Varnish remains smooth, clear, with a finish which 
lasts. 


THE DOUGALL VARNISH CO., LIMITED 


J. S. N. Dougall, President 


MONTREAL . - CANADA 
Associated with Murphy Varnish Co., U.S.A. 


The Varnish that Lasts the Longest 
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For Your 


Vecnios nto Bermuda 


$10 up Round Trip from New York 


Tours laclude Hetels, Shore Excursions, Lewes! Rates. 


TWIN-SCREW $.S. “BERMUDIAN,” 56,830 TONS 


Bilge keels; electric fans; wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing pas- 
sengersat the dockin Bermuda. Temperature 
cooler than atthe Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 
Tennis, Golf, Fishing, Bathing, Sailing and 
Cycling. Whole hedges of flowers in bloom. 


Midsummer b 

lrips to ue ec 
via Helifax, N.S., most delightful cruise of 1500 
miles. Magnificent scenery: Northumberland 
Strait, Gulf and River St. Lawrence and far- 
famed Saguenay Kiver. SS “Tiininid’’ from 
New York July 8th and 22nd, August Sth and 
19th, and Sept. 2nd, 10 a.m Returning from 
Quebec July 14th and 28th, August 11th and 25th, 
and Sept. 8th. 

For :tlustrated Pamphilets with full in- 
formation arply to A. E. OUTERBxiDGE & 
CO,, Agents, Quebec S.S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, 
New York. 


MONTREAL, P.Q., W. H. Clancy, 130 St. 
James St.; W. H. Henry, 286 St. James St.; Thos. 
Cook & Sea, 530 St. Catherine West; J. G. 
Breck & Co.. 211 Commissioner St.; L. J. Rivet, 
13 St. Lawrence Main. 

TORONTO ONT,A.F. Webster & Co., Cor. 
King and Yonge Streets; Thos. Cook & Son, 
216 Confederation Life Bui ding ; R. M. Melville, 
Cer. Adelaide and Voronto Sis.; or any Ticket 
Agent, or QUEBEC SS. Co., Ltd, Quebec. 


Canadian Beaver 


MARINE ENGINES GIVE 


Certain Service 


SIX SIZES FROM 4 TO 20 H.P 


NINE STYLES WITH JUMP SPARK OR MAKE 
AND BREAK IGNITION. 


CATALOG GIVES DETAILS. 


SHERMAN, COOPER CO., Ltd. 
1041 EASTERN AVENUE, TORONTO 








SCOTCH TWEEDS 


Very best qualities only in the Latest Designs 


Suitings anaOvercoatings 
SPECIAL VALUE 
Write for patterns an1 particulars, vost free from 


ROBERTS SOMERVILLE & CO, -  GALASHIELS, SCOTLAND 








OF \, a Ors CT-N oa = a 


FOR MEN 
Fevls.sav-@adsy you torget you have it on. lies 
Hat on the leg. 10 metal touches you, all col- 
ovs, trom your hfaberdasher or direct, 25c 


OP aria. At mm ceokeokeo ll — ici eto hmm Gb aol 
U4 WeLLinGcron Sr... w. TORONTO 


























JAEGER “"“fiveliess 


The only safe and comfortable underwear on ship- 
board, on train, at lake or river resorts, is pure wool. 


JAEGER Pure Wool Underwear has a world-wide 


reputation. 


It is made from the finest wool, fashioned 
to fit and made to please. 


JAEGER light-weight underwear gives exquisite com- 
fort on the hottest noon-tide or the coolest of summer 


evenings. 


It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 


GUARANTEED AGAINST SHRINKAGE 


Dr. JAEGER’S woottex SYSTEM CO.,Ltd. 


231 YONGE ST., TORONTO 


316 St. Catherine St. W, MONTREAL. Steele Block, Portage Ave., WINNIPEG 





— 1 APN REY, IERIE I es 


M ACL E AN'S—. \DV ERTISIN 










KING COATLESS 


2 Point.—Fastens on hip 
buttons 


SECTION * 199 


KING COATLESS 


4 Point —Fastens on two buttons 
ztback, two buttons on front. 












KING COATLESS 


3 Point.—Fastens on one but- 
ton at back, two buttons 
on front. 


The genuine are 
stamped 
“King Coatless”’ 
on buckle. 


“KING COATLESS” | 
SUSPENDERS 


Adapted Particularly for Summer Wear 
Worn Under the Overshirt—Over the Undershirt 


‘King Coatless”’ “King Coatless” 





No strain on the 
shoulders. 


Cool, comfortable 
and negligee. 


At all good shops, 
or sent postpaid 
upon receipt of price, 
50 cents. 





Suspenders Suspenders 
are worn by most are made in 3 styles, 
particular dressers. 2-3-4-point. 





THE KING SUSPENDEK GumranyY, TORONTO, CANADA 


Colors —white, sky, 
grey or mauve. 





Sizes—Large men’s, 
medium,small men’s 





When ordering men- 
tion particular 
style—-color—size. 








When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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TO EUROPE IN LESS 
THAN FOUR DAYS 


LAND-TO-LAND 


The St. Lawrence Route to Europe by the "ROYAL Line shortens the 
ocean voyage to less than four days, and affords the traveller two days of de- 
lightful, sheltered sailing down the great St. Lawrence with its never ending 
panorama of beautiful scenery and historically famous points. The splendid 
triple turbine steamers Roval George and Royal Edward hold all speed records 
and afford the most luxurious accommodation in the Canadian-European service. 
The English port, Bristol, is only two hours’ run to London by the special 
boat trains which meet the Royal line Steamers on arrival. For further infor- 
mation see nearest steamship agent. or the Canadian Northern Steamships, 
Limited. 


P. Mooney, General Agent, Canadian Northern Steamships, Halifax, N.S. 


Guy Toombs 90 ” oe oe o Montreal, Que. 
H. C. Bourlier, ,, os a oe Toronto, Ont. 
A. H. Davis, es i a o 9° Winnipeg, Map. 
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Do you ever - 
for this trademark 


on underwear ? 


Some people simply ask 
for “‘underwear.”’ 
They select a garment— 
carefully examine shape, 
material, fit, etc. 


And decide to try it. 


The result is pure specula- 
tion—upon which health 
and comfort depend. 

Do not leave this impor- 
tant transaction to mere 
chance— 


Insist on the dealer show- 
ing you underclothing with 
the “sheep” trademark. 


It’s on every garment of 
‘“CEETEE” UNDER- 
WEAR and means 
absolute underwear 
comfort. 


A guarantee of the best material 
and perfect fit. 


Do not be a “‘mere chance” 
buyer. Ask your dealer for 
“‘Ceetee.”’ 


In all sizes for men, women 
and children. 


The C. Turnbull Co. of Galt, Limited 
Established 1859 


Galt - - - Ontario 2613 
Look for the “sheep” 


‘CEETEE 


UNDERWEAR 

















When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 





High-grade Suit 





For $22.50 


Made-to-your Measure from new 8 ason 


mate: ials. 


Catalug, fashion designs, samples, self-measuring 
chart, and all particulars how to order by mail, free 
on request, Our guarantee is behind every order. 


COLEMAN’S LTD. 
Mi:ter Tailors, 102 King St. W. 
TORONTO, CAN. 


Mention MacLean’s Maga ine 
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BUILD FOR COMFORT— 
Instal a “SOVEREIGN” 


When you are building your 
New Home this season, build for 
comfort. Instal a heating system 
that will be reliable under the most 
severe stress of wintry weather, 
study up the “heating problem,” a 
brief consideration of the main 
facts will convince you that a 
boiler made in the old-fashioned 
way may be a great consumer of 
coal, and a poor purveyor of heat. 








O34 


‘Sover: ign” Hot Water Boiler 


OUR BOOKLET, 





‘* The Dictionary of Heating,’’ may 
“ Sovereign” Radiator be helpful to you.” 


TAYLOR - FORBES mires 


Head Office, Works and Foundries: GUELPH, CANADA. 


TORONTO —1088 King St. West. MONTREAL--246 Craig St.West. VANCOUVER—1040 HomerSt. 
WINNIPEG — The Vulcan [ron Works. ST. JOHN. N.B —H. G. Rogers. QUEBEC—Mechanics’ Supply Co. 
HALIFAX—Contractors’ Supply Co. CALGARY~—The Barnes Company. 
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What Furnace will you install? Just an ordinary Hot Air Furnace or 


THE 


“GOOD CHEER” 


Circle Waterpan Furnace 


a 








which is designed and built to fill your home with 












a a plentiful supply of fresh humidified air in a 
4 Goo = satisfying manner at a low cost? 
Nh 4 96 chee = Isn't this the kind of fresh air that you should 
i] ; 08t have? 
RS “oe You will never regret 
| having investigated the 
| ie **Good Cheer.”’ 3 Patented 
MN, KEEP iT SUPPLIED : Can. & U.S 
' | oy THE wBUSEOLD . : en. « ~ al 
, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ey c 
**S’’ CONTAINING PRICES. Tres 


The James Stewart Mfg. Co., 


LIMITED 


~ WOODSTOCK, - - ONTARIO 
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| Ross Order Your Ross Rifle Now t 
if} Give yourself plenty of time to 
] hg practise for the big matches. 


The more familiar you are with your arm the less 
you think about it when every shot counts. 


ote RRR EAT Wek: 


The Ross Military Rifle meets every expectation and 
fills every condition. 


Order from catalogue which will be sent on request. 


ROSS RIFLE CO., - Quebec, P.Q. 





-' 
THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 
with its delightful historical associations and enchanting 
scenery, offers a delightful route for a summer tour. 
1000 ISLANDS, RAPIDS ST. LAWRENCE, MONTREAL, 
QUEBEC and the SAGUENAY RIVER all reached via 


The Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Co. 


SUMMER HOTELS: Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, P.Q.; Hotel 
Tadousac, Tadousac, P.Q., now open. 


For rates, folders, hotel booklets, etc., write 
THOS. HENRY H. FOSTER CHAFFEE 


Traffic Manager, Montreal, Que. A.G.P.A., Toronto, Ont. 
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: What Stands for simplicity in furnace construction. 
| Distributes heat evenly from every register. 
it does | eo 
’ Requires the least attention. 
4 

Lasts longer with a minimum of repairs. 

' Extracts the greatest quantity of ‘‘heat’’ possible from the fuel 
used. 

Has a special contrivance which assists in consuming the gases 
which would otherwise escape up the chimney. 

Makes practically no dust at all in the house, on account of its spe- 
cially constructed cup joints q 

Is the most economical both from a fuel burning standpoint and cost 
of upkeep. 

What It may cost a little more to instal than most furnaces be- 
cause only the highest quality materials are used through- 
! it costs png pa i 

“_ out its entire construction. 

But it costs less for fuel because of the special construction of its 
combustion chamber, air blast, and radiating surface. 

It costs less to operate because owing to the high quality of ma- 
terial used throughout it costs practically nothing for repairs 
and lasts longer. 

What Your temper, because it always works right and is ‘‘on 

p duty’’ all winter through. 

it saves | | 

Labor, because there is practically no dust when you use 
a “PEASE.” 
Money, because it burns less fuel and needs almost no repairs. 
Backache, because you don’t have to stoop with its new shaker. 
a ——— 
It will save you from all future heating troubles if you instal one 
_ this summer. 
“ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE.” 

Write for our Books: ‘‘The 

Question of Heating,’’ or PEASE FOUNDRY COMPANY, 

‘*Boiler Information.’’ Sent 

free on request. TORONTO WINNIPEG 
«> 
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Peterborough| Canoes 


THE CHOICE OF THE 
DISCRIMINATING 


The products of the Peter- 
borough Canoe Company, 
Limited, are recognized— 
not only in this continent 
but also abroad—-as highest 
quality and superior finish. 
The “‘Peterborough”’ is the 
Canoe that will be your 
choice after close inspection 
of all makes. 


“PETERBOROUGH Canoes, 
Launches, Row Boats 









CATALOGUE 
SENT ON 
REQUEST 






THE 
PIONEER 
BUILDERS 
OF THE 
PERFECT TYPE 


The Peterborough Canoe (0. 
PETERBOROUGH - ONTARIO 























\Convincing Proof! 


We want everyone in any way 
interested in the Winter Heating 
Problem to read the letter printed 
below. It proves without dispute 
that the 


KELSEY 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


is a modern heating system that 
will give the very best results under 
the most exacting conditions. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARD 
ForT ERIE, ONT., APRIL 26th, 1910. 


THE JAMES SMaRT MRG. Co., LTD. 
Brockville, Ont. 


GENTLEMEN,—The two No. 30 Kelsey Generators 
installed by you in our new school building in this 
village at the beginning of the present year have 
been given a fairand impartial trial for the past 
four months, and have given entire satisfaction. 

Our fuelis Natural Gas, and it has been claimed 
by men who were perfectly honest that furnaces 
would not prove a success with natural gas as 
the fuel. 

In our experience this theory has been thoroughly 
exploded, and we can state without fear of con- 
tradiction that the two No. 30 Kelsey Generators 
placed in our school by you have given abundance 
of heat without running anywhere near their 
capacity, and the fuel used was natural gas. 

Not only have they furnished the desired amount 
of heat, but also put into effectual opperation our 
system of ventalation. 

At the regular meeting of the School Board held 
last ' evening, the following resolution was 
unanimously passed :— 

That the Secretary be instructed to write the 
Jas. Smart Mfg. Company, Ltd., Brockville, Ont., 
expressing the hearty approval ot the Board of the 
satisfactory manner in which we have been served 
by the furnaces installed by them,” 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) W. M. DOUGALL, 
Secretary. 


What the Kelsey has done for 
others it will do for you! 


MAY WE SEND OUR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
‘*$’'? SEND FOR A COPY TO-DAY. 


The James Smart 


Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO 
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essential to have a furnace that will 
give you ample heat—one that will 
supply pure, fresh air without a 
taint of gas, and, for the lady 
of the house, heat that will be 
free from dust and smoke. 











= 
eri ee ee 
& e 
from a furnace unless it is 
mare: Steet 
4 
properly installed. 
“* 
° 7 
You cannot buy a Furnace like you do a Stove— 
send it home and have the “Handy-Man” put it up— 
not if you expect to get all the heat out of your coal. 
ae] 
@ Your heating system must be 4 Ifyou havea heating problem to 
planned. The registers must be solve—new building or old—send 
properly placed. The warm and usarough diagram of your building, 
cold air ducts must be a certain showing the location of doors and 
diameter. The furnace must be windows. @ We will prepare for 
located in just the right spot—and you complete plans and _ specifica- 
it must be just the right size. Q We tions for heating that building, give 
supply plans to you absolutely free you an estimate of the cost of the 
and you do not need to buy a _heating system, and also the advice 
furnace to get them either. of our experts on every detail. 
: f i GET THIS BOOKLET. 
~. The plan is essential, but it is also 


‘*Comfort & Health” tells how 
you can get heat without gas. It 
tells how to get the same heat from 
six tons of coal as you ever got 
from seven. Write for it to-day. 
And at the same time ask for any 
information you may require regard- 


The ‘‘ Hecla” is such a furnace. ing the heating of yourhome. 147 
A bert Welch & Son 304 Que+n St. West, Tors nto 
CLARE BROS. & CO., LIMITED, -« PRESTON, Ont. 
Send a rough diagram of your house and 
we wil d lete pl 
PLAN itt send’compictcpienseed FREE 


a a tae eee ee. t 
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- This Kerosene Engine 


Cuts Your Expenses 75% 





OU should not even consider engines that operate on gasoline only. 
The rapidly rising price of gasoline, now 6 to 16 cents higher than 
kerosene, absolutely makes operation on this fuel too expensive. 
The Perfection Kerosene Engine operates on any engine fuel. When you 
purchase it you are on the safe side—proof against all fluctuations of the 
market. You can always run this engine at a greatfuel saving and get 
the greatest amount of work done. The Perfection vaporizesits own 
| kereseme and so makes it as efficient as gasoline—something other 
} engines cannot do. 

‘The Perfection is very light, portable, has only three moving parts, 
runs everything about the place, is lower in price than any other engine 

of its capacity on the market. 


Seance cer seeti i ~ | PERFECTION Kerosene Engine 
A CRAFT THAT APPEALS Sent You on"15 Days’ Free Trial 


See your dealer at once and ask him to let you have a copy of our 
Light, strongly built with graceful lines, Fiee ENGINE BOOK which shows the sizes and styles of the 
A ° Perfection’ and explains this very attractive 
elegantly finished, pleasing to the eye. offer. Your dealer will send any “*Perfection”’ 
a pleasure and a pride to the owner and Engine to your farm for 15 days and let you 
the admiration of all. is return it if you are not satisfied. Ask him 
‘ about it. If he does not carry the © Perfection’’ 
write to us and we will send you our 
Free Engine Book direct. 
Quick Shipment Guaranteed 
The day we get your order we will 
ship your engine. No delays at this 
time of the year—a man wants his en- 
gine and wants it quick. We have 
ready rigut nowthe very engine you 
require. Get your order in quick. 


CAILLEZPERFECTION 
MOTOR CO. 


206 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 















No. 16 CANADIAN CANOE 


Do you intend to own such aboat? If 
so, write us asking for Catalogue ‘‘C.” 
Sent free on request. 


THE CANADIAN CANOE CO., Ltd. 
204 George Street, Peterborough, Ont. 








The “SWIFT” 


A Canadilan-bullt Marine Motor, unequalled in the world 


A guaranteed two-cycle motor 
of correct design, properly built 
of high-grade materials and 
outfitted with the most reliahle 
equipment obtainable. 


In sizes, one to six 
Cylinders. 

4" Bore, # Stroke, 
with or without 
Removeble Head 
Cylinders. 


For Particulars Write 


THE 


“Swift Motor Car 


Company, ef Canada, Ltd., 
Chatham, - Ont. 
Agents Wanted 

















Jt is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Inter-State Automobile Company, Muncie, Ind. | Hamilton Machinery Co., Hamilton, Ont.,Can. M©M.-7 
Send me new catalog of your seven (1911) “10” and ‘* 50" 















wter-Xtat 
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Model 30A— 
5-Passenger, Fore-Door Touring Car 
Price $1,815 


0H. P. 


Here Is a Peculiar Car 





Peculiar in this respect : 
sane-price’’ automobile of America. 





It is the ‘‘ high-quality- 
Its peculiarity 


lies in giving hzgh gualzty at a sane price, a reason- 


able price. 


Do you sense the unique posi- 
tion the Inter-State occupies? 
That happy medium between the 
rapidly - constructed, cheap - priced, 
short-lived car and the high- 
priced car of the few, to whom an 
extra thousand or so dollars is of 
small consequence. 


But the many, many, many 
present-day automobile buyers 
figure that extra thousand dollars 
very carefully. The Inter-State 
offers more for the money ‘han any 
car in America. 


Folks are getting down to the 
real value idea in automobile mer- 
chandising. We are a nation of 
expert value judges, and it’s high 
time that motor cars should be so 
weighed. 


You are one of two men. You 
may be the man who has decided 
to put about $1,000 in a car. Or 
you may be the wealthier cousin 
who can put four or five times that 
amount into his car. In either 
case, please halt long enough to 
consider the veal value idea in the 
Inter-State. That happy medium 
will prove most satisfactory. 


The entire story of the wonder- 
ful value offered in both our 4o 
h.p. and 50 h.p. models is given 
in a good, common-sense catalog, 
which will probably save you a few 
cool thousand, no matter if you are 
figuring on the bargain-priced or 
high-priced car. Tear off coupon 
below as a reminder to send for 
this valuable free catalog. 





BR «NCHES 


Hamilton Machinery Co., Hamilton, Ont., Can. | _ 


153 Massachusetts Avenne, Boston 
310 S. Eighteenth Street, Omaha 
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—___ DON’T p ESTROY____ | Powerful, reliable and economical 


Gasolirie Engines, Marine and — 


YOUR BURNED-OUT LAMPS Stationery STRICT MGR _ 


CLASS. "be choice 


















We will remake your Buro- 

ed-Out Lamps tor you. 

Make them new again, 
\ \Vf Bright, Clear, Light and 

S.rong again, 

Guaranteed to be as good as 

when you first bought them. 


WE BUY BURNED-OUT 













ali Sizes. 





LAMPS Lvery £ngine Guarantee? 2 
WRITE: FOR CATALOG -FREE 
THE DOMINION ELECTRIC Co. GILSON MFG CO. pMITED 
ST. CATYARINES, ONTARIO, GUELPH « CANADA - 











Established 1850 

















| They’ re Built to Stand the Racket 
















gee School desks that are comfortable to sit in, exceedingly strong, 
ae <2 
po 7 AEs the most satisfactory, by every standard of durability, health 


and beauty. 

They are perfectly rigid, the construction being strongest possible. 

These Folding Seats are not expensive. Shipped either ‘‘set up’”’ 
r ‘knocked down.”’ 


Write for Prices and Catalogu s. 


JAMES SMART MFG. CO., LIMITED 


BROCKVILLE, Ont., and WINNIPEG, Man. 





























| Most Direct Route to the “Highlands of Ontario” 


Orillia and Couchiching, Muskoka Lakes 
Lake of Bays, Maganetawan River, Algonquin National Park 
Temagami, Georgian Bay, Kawartha Lakes 


Spend Your Summer Holidays at One of 
These Delightful Spots 


Finest summer playgrounds in America. Good hotel accommodations 
at moderate cost. The lover of outdoors will find here in abundance 
all things which make roughing it desirable. Select the locality that 
will afford you the greatest amount of enjoyment and send for free 

map folders, beautifully illustrated, describing these out of the ordinary 
is resorts. 

All this recreation paradise only one night away from the leading 
cities of the United States, via the Grand Trunk. Palatial trains pro- 
vide every travel luxury to your destination. Address— 









MR. A. E. DUFF, District Passenger Agent, Toronto, Ont. 
MR. J. QUINLAN, District Passenger Agent, 
Montreal, Que. 


W. E. DAVIS, Pass. Traftic Manager, Montreal 
G. T. BELL, Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager, Montreal 
H. G. ELLIOTT, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Montreal ¢g) 














Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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| Seal Your [ 
" 

| Packages 
more quickly and se 
curely than is possible 


| with twine by using the 


DETROIT 
Tape Sealer 


Your Name Printed on Pencils 


The best advertisement known. 


Send for free samples and get my 
quotations on quantities 


D’Arcy D. Bogue, Commercial Stationer 


19 St. John St., Montreal 











Saves money and time 


: in any business house 
und delivers packages 
4 -1| 0} RU BBER of any sive in infinitely 
d & STEEL better shape 


Wis 


Serd for descrip ive 
fold r ard prices. 


R BT. MITCHELL & CO. 
1216 Penobscot Bidg. 





N MFG. C2... STAMPS 


=< 93 CHURCH ST. STENCILS 


ome sme) -10)\ ba @ wee) 9.1 oe. . DETROIT. MICH. 





























ONE IN EVERY OFFICE! 


The demand for an efficient binder that will perforate and bind 
in one operation has been met by the 


ACME No. 2 BINDER 


It is the best binder for filing papers, letters or vouchers, for fasten- 
ing pay roll envelopes and for backing statements or legal documents. 

Easy and convenient to work and cannot get out of order. ” 

Will not tear the thinnest paper and easily penetrates the thickest and toughest 





+ nial e ™ 


GET FULL DETAILS FROM 


THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY, LIMITED, Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 











INVENTORY. llamas Year Folio...... 
Sheet No. ........ " ee Priced by. 
Called by... DEPART IMEI nnn sczsicacnsancnssncsnsansssccssesnessocensnee Extended by 


Entered by........................... LOCATION ; .. Examined by 


Quantity CESCRIPTION EXTENGion 








STANDARD INVENTORY BLANKS 


SAVE TIME AND LABOR IN THE OFFICE 


Our standard Inventory Blanks are advantageous over any others. Designed to allow 
all employees to work on an inventory at the same time. Sheets can be numbered con- 
secutively before being given out, eliminating all danger of ‘“‘lost’ sheets. By using 
our new Book Index items can be instantly referred to. 


We make all kind of forms, books or office systems for any kind of business. 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS, LIMITED “avfcturine TORONTO 





When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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You dictate with far more leisure, yet twice as rapidly to 


The Edison Business Phonograph 


as to a stenographer 


Your present dictating speed is absolutely limited by 
the speed at which your stenographer can take your 
dictation in shorthand—(which is usually not over 
75 to 100 words a minute). 


The Edison Business Phonograph has no speed limit. 
It will take your dictation at 150 or 200 words a 
minute, or as much faster as you can talk. Furtber- 
more, the stenographer can transcribe from phono- 
graphic dictation twice as fast as from shorthand notes 
and she wastes none of her time in taking anybody’s 
dictation in shorthand. 

The Edison Business Phonograph is ready whenever 
you are ready to dictate—(the stenographer may be 
taking someone’s else dictation just as important as 
your own). 

With the Edison Business Phonograph you may stop 
and think out and formulate exactly what you want to 


say and how to say it—(while a stenographer fidgets 
around and chews her pencil and wonders when you 
are going to get through—knocking your best thoughts 
sky high). 

If you wish something that you’ve said repeated, 
simply set the reproducer back and the phonograph re- 
peats it exactly as you said it—(the stenographer digs 
back to her short hand notes and reads what you've 
said with an entirely different inflection that throws 
you off your train of thought). 


There is not a business office, small or large, in any 
branch of industry in Canada to-day, that will not find 
the Edison Business Phonograph a pacemaker of efh- 
ciency and a direct economy. Let the Edison dealer 
near you demonstrate the Edison Business Phonograph 
to you on your own work in your own ofice—or write 
us to-day for full particulars. 


The R. S. Williams and Sons Co., Limited, 143 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


















4 ENGRAVERS 


S TRI-COLOR 
WORKERS 
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NGRAVING 
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ZINC ETCHERS 


COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
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It is to your advantage to 


mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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75,000,000 “O. K. oe 


SOLD the past YEAR should] 


convince their 
SUPERIORITY. 

They Add TONE to You 
Stationery in the OFFICE,BANK, 
SCHOOL or HOME. 

There is genuine slessune in 
> their use as well as Perfect Se- 
curity Easily put on or taken 


off with the thumb and finger. f 


Can be used repeatedly anc 
“they always work.’’ Made of brassin 3 sizes. Put upin brass 
Fasteners each. 
Compact. Strong. Ne Slipping, NEVER! 
Alll stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discoun ito the trade. 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. Nois 








with ¥ 
* JOHN HEATHS 
a TELEPHONE PEN 0278. <5 


Registered in Canada. 





,  Tobehad of theleading Stationers + oy 
. in Canada. oe 








Mid OF 0a 0-0 PD be Ona 
OF IL OP MENS  LOlOey Fs 


i a oO Oe i Mi Oh J 2am & @) 
PRESTON, ONT. _— 


Manufacturers of 
High Grade Bank 
cP Office Fixtures, 


School, Library &P 


Commercial Fur- 


niture, Opera {cP 
Assembly Chairs, 
Interior Hardwood 
Finish Generally. 


























Stuck 


HE drawers of Shaw-Walker filing de- 
vices— “Sectionups” — “Sectionuls” 


. 
and the famous “Sectionets” do not 
bind or stick No matter how heavy the !oad or wet the 
weather you can open and shut them witha finger’s touch 

You who have experimented with “‘ordinary”’ files, who have wrestled 
with the drawers which won’t pull open---and mussed your clothes and lost 
your temper because you didn’t look inside wher you bought---will appeec- 
iate what Shaw-Walker Quality means. ‘The drawers of Shaw-Walker 
files are guaranteed not to stick. ‘They cannot---a construction so costly 
to us that no other maker thinks it worth while to use it, makes sticking 
impossible, and the exclusive patented Shaw-Walker Roller Bearings 
mean drawers that pull out without effort. 

Any Shaw- Walker agent will gladly explain the exclusive Shaw- 
Walker features to you, and explain why it is just plain economy to buy 
the files where quality is the first consideration always. He will explain 
something, too, about Shaw-Walker capacity—how in Shaw-Walker filing 
devices you save money, because you git more filing space. 

OIE Are four drawer vertical 
letter files. Extreme width 52 
inches---expand sidewise to any width---capacity 20,000 lette rs 
to each section. Six distinct lines of ““Section-ups’’ made in 2 
different styles from $12.00 to $42.00 (except Pacific ohn 
enables you to select just the file you need. 
We make guides and folders for all files. 


i Are standard files 
ot big capacity. 

Extreme width 42 inches---expand up to any height 
and stack sidewise toany width. This 
is the most elastic line of files made 
today. Made in 44 different sections 
for filing letters, bills, documents legal 
blanks, card index, etc. There is a sec- 
tion for every purpose--sold bythe’ ‘fil- 
ing inch’’--with or without supplies. 


=) Secs 


Are “finger tip”’ office sys- 
tems—small *‘Sectionuls’’---extreme 
width 16 ins. but with standard 
drawers for filing everything 
Start as small as you wish and 
grow as big as you like. “*Sec- 
tionets’’ will always be your 
chief clerk bringing the details 
of your work to your “‘finger- 
tips ’? Many exclusive features 
make this the only line for 
department managers and small 
businesses 





















You can open a Shaw- 
Walker Cabinet with 
ct ? your little finger. 














G. N. Reynolds & Company, Toronto, Canada; Office Equipment 
Company of Canada, Montreal, Canada; Hambly-Von Dorsser Com 
pany, Winnipeg, Canada; Robert W. Hogg Company, Sherbrooke, 
Canada; Vernon Gaunt, Saskatoon, Canada: F. E. Osborne, Calgary, 
Canada; Thomson Stationery Company, Vancouver, Cana a; W. J 
Stephenson, Wetaskiwin, Canada. 


Tt is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The Pen is Mightier than the Sword 
| and Mightier Still if it’s River Series 


River Series, The Flowing Pen, is made of the finest grade Jessop’s Steel, and fin- 
ished and ground in the very best possible manner. This makes them practically 
non-corrosive. They are recognized by a number of the largest banks and offices 
as the finest pen in Canada to-day. Some of them have voluntarily told us they 
write smoother than any other make, and last three to four times as long. Wedon't 
want you to take our word for it, so have arranged to supply a sample card of 
twenty-two different styles to any wishing one. Enclose six two-cent stamps with 
your name and address on your own letterhead, if possible, and we will send it to 


you by next mail. We know if you once try RIVER SERIES PENS you will 


always use them, same as thousands of others are doing to-day. 


JUST MAIL THAT LETTER NOW AND BE CONVINCED 
The Benson-Johnston Company, Limited 


Canadian Agents 
8 John Street N. - Hamilton 











Economy 
Convenience 
















Don’t Put Money 
in a Letter! 


Letters are frequently lost 
or mislaid. The proper way 
to remit money is by 


Dominion 


Express 


Money Orders and 
Foreign Drafts 


They are issued in the currency of the country on which drawn, 
and are payable in all parts of the world. If iost of delayed 
in the mails, a prompt refund is arranged or new order issued 
without further charge, 


Travellers’ Cheques, issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100, 
and $200, the handiest way of carrying funds. Foreign Money 


Bought and Sold. Money transferred to all parts of the world by 
Telegraph rnd Cable. 





AGENCIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
Dominion Express Company, General Offices : Toronto, Ontario 





Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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No happy-go-lucky policy 


back of The Toronto News, but a go-ahead 
SYSTEM that, with the aid of a competent 
staff, gives to the PEOPLE the live news- 
paper that they WANT. 


“A Vogue Page” for women that covers 


all the world of fashion and society. 


“A Big Financial Page” that gives a 
complete account of every movement of 


the money market. 


‘““A Newsy Sporting Page” that covers 


every form of sport up to the last minute. 


Everything you could want in a 


newspaper is there in [The News. 


Try it out NOW. 


$1.50 by mail throughout Canada for one year. 


NEWS PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED 
TORONTO 


“It is to “your adv vantage to n én tion “Mac Lean’s Magazine. 
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FOUNT PEN 


THE PEN OF THE 
PAST, PRESENTzAND FUTURE 


‘Nad NWMS 3HL 








MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


The makers of Pens 
for over fifty years 


1) 


A Pen for every pur- 
pose anda Nib tosuit 
every hand. 


0) 


Always ready for 
work. Every pen 
guaranteed. 


1) 


Sold by all the best 
stationers and jewell- 
ers. 


E) 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, 
FREE, TO 


Mabie, Todd 
& Company 


124 YORK STREET 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Headquarters: London, Bnglaad 


Say you 

















amen PORTE at ah OEE 


= 
| ARE YOU 
BUILDING A HOME? 


























HOME COMFORT 


' 








You have spent considerable time and 

thought in designing or assisting to 

design the exterior of your House. 
Don’t you think the interior is equally 
| important? 

You must live with whatever of beauty, 

comfort and the convenience you can 

put into the interior of your home. 

The exterior is for outsiders. 

Have you decided on your Fireplace? 


The den, the sitting-room, the library 
and in fact all the living rooms, would 
not be as you would wish them to be 
if devoid of a fireplace and the best of 
all fireplaces is 4 


MILTON skick FIREPLACE | 


! 
} 


A luxury within the reach of every 
home owner. 


Prices from $18.00 up. 


Let us send you our Illustrated Cata- 
logue. You will find more than one 
design you would like to instal. 


THE MILTON PRESSED BRICK CO. 
LIMITED 


Toronte Office, Janes Bldg. 
Head Office, Milton, Ont. 




















saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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will make an electric sign for you that will prove a centre of attraction and a real forceful 


business-getter. Their experience in originating and designing electric signs is unique. 


Not only were they the pioneers in Canada of flashing and motion signs, but they are 
still easily in the lead of all others. 


Write us for full information. We would be glad to submit a 
design for an electrical sign to suit your business. 

















Ardoisite Cement Roofing Slates 


The Real Way to Cover Yo: r Home 


Ardvisite Cement Slates are time-resisting, weather-proof, non- 
absorbent, practically everlasting, Wil keep your house cool 
in Summer and warm in Winter. Will not crack when exposed 
toa white heat, Investigate these claims. It you are building, 
make it your business to know this best of all roofing, 


ARDOISITE CEMENT ROOFING SLAT: S 


Write for Catalogue ‘‘A.’’ Information and 
estimates cheerfully given. 








FREDERIC NICOLAI, 15 Saturday Night Bidg., Toronto 
BARKER & NORTH, Kennedy Building, Winnipeg 




















IF YOU HAVE WORK TO DO 


that entails the fastening of fixtures to walls where ordinary screws 
will not hold, use the Sebco Expansion Bolts for heavy work and the 
Sebco Screw Anchors for lighter work. 

You should let ussend you some working samples and our catalog 
we illustrate and describe many uses for our Expansion Shields 
and other products that will interest you and show you a way to do 
better work at no additional cost for labor or material 

Tell us the work you are doing; we will offer suggestions and send 
you working samples. 


STAR EXPANSION BOLT CO. 


Catalogue Dept. 80 


147-149 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK CITY 


For Catalogue 80 of Plumbing Specialties and Free Working Samples, address Catalogue Dept. 80, at nearest 
Sales Agency. BACON BROS., 377 St. Paul St.. Montreal, Canada; TURNER & WALKER, 147 Bannatyne 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man.; H. F McINTOSH & CO., 28 Toronto St., Toronto, Ont 
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— 


Cases Weigh More Than 4 
Their Contents ? 


— 


Why Should Your Packing 


“H. and D.” 
Corrugated Fibre Boxes 


are at once the strongest for their weight and the lightest 
for their strength of any boxes made. Florists and Shippers of 
lighter stuffs are not the only ones benefited, although the fact _ 
that “H.andD.” boxes will not crush except under weight that | 
would crush wood, is a benefit not enjoyed with pasteboard. | 
“H. and D.” Boxes are also a substitute for wood and will per- + 
form every service given by wooden boxes with less weight 

and less space. Pack everything trom lingerie to glass safely. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES. 
ASK FOR BOOKLET “HOW YO PACK IT.” 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 4 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 


TORONTO ONTARIO 





























Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The Index to Safety 
Is Your Insurance Rate 


If you are struggling tu keep it down by means of 
make-shift appliances and fire-arresting systems, you 
are confessing the likelihood of your business “going 


up in smoke” in whole or in part. 
p 


“Why Not Make It Sure?” 


Build your plant in reinforced concrete, absolutely 
fire-proof. It is my business to show you how. Consult 
me and I will secure for you the maxium results for the 
lowest cost, using only unpatented materials on which 
no excessive profit is paid to anyone. 


Mutual good taith is the only guarantee I ask. I 


am looking tor business on fair and open terms. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue ‘‘N,” showing 
many of the large buildings I have erected, 
and which contains full information as to 


why you should consult me before building. 


Clarence W. Noble, iis. sec ce. 


117 Home Life Building, Toronto, Ont. 

















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 























fore te 


“PYRENE” for the 
Factory, Power 
House, Garage, Car 
Barn. “GARTH” 
for Warehouse and 
Office Buildings, and 
“ELECTRIC” for 
the Home and 
Stables. 
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WE CAN SUPPLY 
YOUR DEMANDS 


FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


Why not ask our advice on Fire 
Protectionp That is our Business 








PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY AGAINST FIRE 





Canadian May-Oatway Fire Alarms, 
LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 
445 Main Street, 
WINNIPEG. 














BRANCH OFFICE: 
459 St. Pau! Street 
MONTREAL. 


It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 







and we will 
advise you 
wisely,and can 
handle your 
orders prompt- 
ly. Why not 
ask those who 
know P 
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IN YOUR HOME 


Once you have weighed plaster’s faults against PRESTON 


Steel Ceiling’s merits, you will never again want to live in 
a room fhat is ceiled with plaster. For where plaster 
absorbs moisture, steel defies dainp. Where plaster crumbles 
and cracks and flakes off, PRESTON Ceilings cannot crack 
and never need repairs. Plaster ceilings are firetraps— 
PRESTON Steel Ceilings help greatly to fireproof a house 
or store. And they are most sanitary, for they are wash- 
able, just as glass is. PRESTON Ceilings compete with 
plaster in first cost, excel in beauty, and are more durable 
than any other ceiling material. Send now for the big 
illustrated book and name of nearest supply source. Address 


METAL SHINGLE & SIDING CO., Limited, PRESTON,ONT. § 


Branch Office and Factory, Montreal, Quebec 20 
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It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 



































Before you build anything in stone consider 
the distinctive merits of 


ROMAN STONE 


Here is an artificial stone, made by the Stevens 
Patented Wet Process in the same way as natural 
stone originated except that we use a much stronger 
cement than nature had at her disposal. Roman 
Stone is of the same quality throughout and when 
used with a red pressed brick or buff tapestry brick 
produces an effect hard to outdo. 


It is, in fact, practically the same stone as that used 
by the old Roman builders, many specimens of whose 
work still remain standing, and which are a perpe- 
tual source of admiration and wonder to every lover 
of beauty and strength in architecture. 


ENQUIRE OF ANY ARCHITECT. 











The Roman Stone Co., Limited 


505 Temple Building, TORONTO, ONT. 











When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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How an elevator in your ware- 
house reduces operating expenses 


Rush orders going out and fresh stock coming in keep the staff busily em- 
ployed laboriously carrying goods up and down stairs at a cost so excessive 
as to seriously curtail profits. Such a lack of system and order means time 
lost trying to find goods misplaced or piled in such a manner that they can 
be got at only by removing other merchandise, which, through lack of time 
and other facilities, has been placed in the way. The consequence of all this 
is, mistakes, complaints of errors and delays in shipments, while the weekly 
wage bill continues to grow in extravagance as business increases. 


Oris FENSOM 
SLEVATORS 


will eliminate the unproductive labor re- 
quired to handle either raw material or the 
finished product. The money thus saved 
will pay its cost in a very short while, per- 
mitting stock handling to be done accur- 


For use where loads are light, we make a 
Hand Power Elevator, equipped with our 
improved steel roller bearings and con- 
structed ina thoroughly substantial man- 
ner. It runs with the least possible friction, 


ately and economically and shipments 
made promptly. 

However small the warehouse, the time 
and labor saved by having a freight elevator 
installed makes it an investment that pays 
handsome dividends. 


can be operated by anyone, and possesses 
all the special safety features of a power 
elevator. The brake is a new design of ¢ 
very powerful cam, which will stop and , - 
hold the car, with its heaviest load, y, 
at any point. 4 

¥ 


Send for our illustrated book, " 7 
“ Freight Elevators and Their Uses” y 


f 


THE OTIS-FENSOM ELEVATOR a, a 


F copy of your 

COMPANY, Limited y book. 
TRADERS BANK BUILDING 7 
TORONTO 4 


4 
¢ I io ig i ee 


Please 


¢ 
4 














Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 


























SAVE MONEY 
on delivery! 


If you have goods of any kind to 


deliver, you can handle them more 


quickly, more economically, and 


more easily, if you are using an 


Albton 


Commercial @Dotor 


They are made in styles to suit 
every trade, and will be found re- 
markably efficient in the rapid hand- 


ling and distributing of your goods. 


Made by the largest manufactur- 
ers in Great Britain of Motor Vans 


and Lorries for all trades. 


Send for Catalogue ‘‘M,”’ 
it fully describes our 
many lines. 


MacDonald & Co. 


80 Queen Street, - Ottawa, Ont. 


Sole Concessionaries for Quebec and Ontario 





BROMPTON ROAD, 


™ LONDON, ik 


























It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 











Don’t Let Your Customer Cheat You “ 
and Don’t Cheat Your Customer 


This can easily be averted by using the improved 


Autographic Register 


“- 





The register makes mistakes almost impossible 
and gives an accurate record of every irans- 
action. A boon to the retailer. 


Special requirements g.ven special attention. 





MONTREAL, - 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


The Autographic Register Co. of Canada, 


LIMITED 
193-195 Dorchester Street East, 
QUEBEC 
Branch Offices: Toronio, Halifax, Winnipeg 
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Make Tires Safe 


They are practically proof against injury from glass, 
nails, broken stones, scrap iron and similar obstacles that 
cause injury and destruction to th: ordinary rubber tire. If 
they are put on or over good tires and the tires kept well in- 
fiated the user can feel perfectly safe, regardless of the roads 
over which he has to travel. They are also an excellent 
non-skid, so that he never has to use chains. 

They are made of chrome leather studded with steel 
rivets and are held on the tire by coil spring rings on each side. 

They fit all makes of tires. 

Anyone can easily fit them on. 

They save double their cost, besides doing away with 
tire troubles. 


Send for free booklet on the ‘Preservation of Tires. 


LEATHER TIRE GOODS COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, NBW YORK 
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For 1912—Complete Equipment Included 





Runabout—4t eylinder, 20 H.P. motor; Bosch 
magneto, sliding gears. $850 F.0.B. Windsor, 
including equipment of doors, top, windshield, 
gas lamps and generator, three oil lamps, tools 
and horn. 


Runabout 





Fully Equipped F.0.B. Windsor 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


A car which possesses, in common with the costliest curs of largest size, that smartness and perfection of 
form which, in «a man, denotes good breeding. 


A car which avoids the scant proportions which so often characterize cars of medium carrying capacity. 


A car which seats its occupants with more luxury and ease and “leg room” than any other of its type 
and class—and which speeds smoothly away at the touch of one lever and two pedals. 


A car which appeals alike to the masculine and feminine members of the family because it so completely 
satisfies the practical demands of the one; and the artistic tastes of the other. 


The Hupmobile for 1912 is sold completely equipped. ed axle shaft; ten-inch instead of eight-inch 
i : brakes; Timken roller bearings on front wheels; 
‘aus, $850 buys a Runabout fitted with doors, top, new pressed steel, brass-lined radiator, with 


windshield, gas jJamps and generator, oil lamps 
for the dash avd rear, a complete set of tools, 
and horn; $1.00(¥ includes similar equipment on 
the touring car. etc. 


efficiency increased one-third; nine-inch instead 
of six-inch mud guards; oilers on all spring 
hangers; Hyatt roller bearings in differential 
improved carburetor that will not leak and is 
In addition, we have incorporated improvements easily and accurately adjusted; four, instead of 
which represent $100 more in material alone than two pinions on the differential. 
in preceding models. 
From the first the Hupmobile presented excess value, 


The more important of these improvements include which you can readily see is greatly increased 
Vanadium. steel springs; Timken bearings back in the 1912 cars by reason of the added equip- 
of driving pinion; rear wheels keyed onto taper- ment and improvements. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CO., 1237 Jefferson Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 


Canadian Factory— Windsor, Ont. 


When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Time 


PSESRTISSRIETTE 
PRESS SSSEREIELE ES | 
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Cost of labour is the chief 
expense item in the aver- 
age business concern. 
How do you Know you 
are getting all the time for 
which you are paying wages? You don't know if you are dependent 
upon the honesty and energy of a clerk! Feed your worries to a 
machine! Instal the 


International Rochester Time Card Recorder 


It cannot err or be manipulated, and its records are absolutely indis- 
putable. Entirely automatic and the acme of simplicity. 


Another method of time recording which has “made good” is the 


DEY DIAL 


which is made in no less than 88 styles, and is suitable for every kind 
of business. 





Get Catalogue“/." Iitindicates just 
the style of machins you want. 












Mail coupon at foot to-day. 


International Time Recording Co. 
of Canada, Limited 
19-23 Alice Street Toronto 


Tear off here - e 








The International Time Recording Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
19-23 Alice Street, Toronto. yf 


Send me copy of Catalogue “I.”’ 





Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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> PRESS * 


TORONTO 


OW DO YOU FIGURE THE &»> 
H COST OF YOUR CATALOGUE oa - 


By your PRINTER’S INVOICE or by RESULTS 


Southam Press Catalo ues 


ARE ORIGINAL AND 
PRODUCE RESULTS 
ON ERROR 


Our Strong Points: QUALITY and PROMPT DELIVERIES 

















WE Southam Press, Limited [Warn 
WANT ; 

YOUR RICHAR Managing Director. Toronto, Canada U | 
ORDERS TO-DAY 


























Improve Your Factory! 






















You'll be surprised at the little it will 


cost you to instal 
s ® 


Standard Lockers 


in your office or factory. They pro- 
vide aconvenient, sanitary and safe 
place for each person’s garments, 
besides imparting an air of neatness 
which is very attractive. The ‘‘D.L.’’ 
Standard Locker is an example of 
“QUALITY” at low cost. 





Let us send you descriptive catalogue and full particulars. 


THE DENNIS WIRE & IRON WORKS CO., Limited 
LONDON, CANADA 
TORONTC—Corner Front and Water Streets 


It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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The Road 
To Dollars 





TS 


YORKTON 


The Commercial, Educational, Judi- 
cial Land and Railway Centre of 


Eastern 
Saskatchewan 


The largest and most prosperous 
town between Winnipeg and Saska- 
toon on the C. P. R. main line froin 
Winnipeg to Edmonton. 

Situated in the midst of a prosper- 
ous and fertile farming area. 


Adequate railway facilities unequul- 
led; one of the greatest grain-ship- 
ping points of Canada. 


Yorkton Wants 


Factories of all kinds:—-Abattoir, 
Dairy, Tannery, Automobile Assem- 
bling Plant, Skilled Laborers, Masons, 
Carpenters, Painters, Domestic Help, 
Wholesale Business of all kinds. 

A place for you and yours. An 
opportunity to grow prosperous with 
a prosperous community. 


A hearty welcome awaits you at 
Vorkton. 


Write For Full Particulars— 
But Write To-day. 


G. H. BRADROOK 


Secretary Board of Trade, 


YORKTON, SASK. 








When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 

















THE 












riterpress 
With 
Ad@ressing Attachment 


A money-saving and money-making 
office appliance that does real type- 
writing and real printing at a high rate 
of speed, and at a trifling cost. Can be 
operated by any bright boy or girl in 
your own employ. 


It Serves 
You Right the 
Whiterpress 


A great many facsimile letters stand 
self-condemned. They are circulars 
pure and simple. The closest examin- 
ation of letters written by the Writer- 
press shows them to be the exact coun- 
terpart in every way of typewritten 
letters. 


It gives them that personal appeal 
which alone wins results. 
Postal advertising is at once effective 
and economical when produced with 
the aid of the Writerpress. 


SAVES 50% OF PRINTING BILLS. 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES 
OF WORK. 





THE 


Canadian Wniterpress Co. 


LIMITED 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





WRITERPRESS 








es 
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HE art of tobacco blending is much like the art of painting. ‘The road to-excellence is 
equally long and toilsome. Many tobacconists we employ have spent more than thirty 
years of arduous apprenticeship in tobacco blending, and guided by a knowledge basedona 
formula of fifty years’ experience have succeeded in producing the masterpiece of the tobac- 

co-blenders’art—ORINOCO. Just the rich brown leaves of the choicest Virginia plants—tender, 
full-flavored and ripe. Mellowed and dried in the golden sunshine of a balmy southern outdoors, 
until the sting, the bite and the burn give way to the sweetness and mildness of natural and proper 
curing. Fill up your briar with this rare blend—experience the joys of real pipe smoking—know 
what it feels to look like the ‘‘ Picture of Contentment.’’ 


** Rubber” for a dealer with the Orinoco sign. As a “rule”? you'll find him handy. ‘‘ Draw” up to 
the counter and insist on Orinoco in the original package. Be sure to accept no “‘copies”’ or 
** adaptations ’’ and you'll find that Orinoco is quite as good as it is ‘* painted.’’ Packages and tins. 


TUCKETT LIMITED, HAMILTON, CANADA 


When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Practical Business Books 


Just Published! ‘ICKSEE’S 


DICKSEE’S AUDITING ACO 


AUTHORIZED AMERICAN EDITION | MONTGOMERY 


By Robert H. Montgomery, C. P A. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED! 


The acknowledged authority in both England and America on all subjects connected with au- 
diting. The present edition retains all the valuable matter of the first edition, revised and 
brought up to date throughout, and in addition over 200 pages of emtzrely mew matter which 
no one interested in this subject can afford to overlook. ‘The treatment of the subject is as 
follows: (1) Auditing—Up to the Trial Balance; (2) Methods of Account: (3) Special 
Considerations in Different Classes of Audit; (4) Auditing—From Trial Balance to Bal- 
ance Sheet; (5) Forms of Account and Balance Sheets; (6) What Are Profits?; (7) The 
Attitude of the Auditor; (8) The Liabilities of Auditors; (9) Investigations. In an 
Appendix are quoted at length several important legal decisions affecting auditing. 
0 all this has been added, in the present edition 


Much Valuable New Matter 


Other This new matter includes late decisions bearing on the liability of auditors 
V | bl and directors; sections of the English Consolidated Companies Act of 1908 








of interest to auditors; numerous suggestions relating to methods of ac- 
counting, procedure, etc., under Partnership Agreements, disputes. and 
rs dissolutions; new suggestions for branch office accounts; investiga- 

B k tions for proposed consolidations; a complete new chapter on In- 
00 S terest and commercial customs relating thereto, and legal decis- 









tates; and 
















For Every Corporation Many New and Important Forms 


Offici l such as model forms of Balance Sheets, Income and Profit and Loss Accounts, Operating State- 
icla, ments, Analyses, etc., for Steam Railroads, Electric Railways, Light, Heat and Power Companies, 
CORPORATE Water Systems, Banks, Building and Loan Associations, Insurance Companies, Manufacturing 

and Mercantile Enterprises. This feature alone makes the book invaluable to every auditor 
MANAGEMENT and accountant. For the accounting officer of every corporation this new edition contains a 





feature of special importance at this time in its exhaustive treatment of the new 


Federal Corporation Tax Law 






by Thomas Conyngton of the N. Y. Bar. 
The standard work on corporation law for 
business men. Authoritative, non-technical, 
up to date. So arranged that you can find im- 
mediate answer to any question of law or pro- 
cedure which may arise in the management of a 
corporation. Full text of over 200 forms for use 
in corporate work. ‘Thousands sold: highest endorse- 
ments. 422 pages, 6xg inches. 1909. Buckram, 
Prepaid $3.50. 


For the Man Who Wants to Incorporate 
CORPORATE ORGANIZATION 


by Thomas Conyngton of the N. Y. Bar. Discusses in detail the 
formation of a corporation from selection of name and capitaliza- 
tion to complete organization: indicates the danger points and gives 
numerous and most valuable suggestions. Practical forms covering 
every step necessary. Most practical and widely used work of its kind, 
400 pages, 6xg inches. 1908. Buckram. Prepaid $3.00. 










































porations; (6) Official Regulations for Administration of the Law. 





ure which alone will be worth many times the price of the book. 















approved methods. 










For the Corporation Treasurer and Accountant Fuice $5.0, consinge poagatd. 


CORPORATION FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 


by H. C. Bentley, C. P. A. An invaluable working manual treating clearly of the treasur- 
er's duties and liabilities ; the corporate books of account, with forms; bank deposits, checks 
and dividends; negotiable instruments generally ; stock and bond issues: forms relating to 


Corporate finances, etc. 500 pages, 6x9 inches. 1908. Buckram. Prepaid $4.00. TF CHNICAL | BOOKS 
For the Man With a New Enterprise to Promote 143-069 Watewelly Ave. Tesante 
FINANCING AN ENTERPRISE Gentlemen:— Please send at once books 
by Francis Cooper. Two volumes that have helped hundreds of men win fortunes by shows checked below, carriage prepaid, for which I 
ing them the rules of successful promotion and financing. Vol. I tells how to prepare for enclose $.....ccccecs 


successful financing: how to investigate, protect and capitalize an enterprise: experimental 


friends or strangers; or publicly, by advertising. How to advertise; how to write a pros- 
pectus. Chapters on stocks, bonds, underwriting, incorporation, etc. 500 pp. Buckram. cece Corporate Management, $3 5° 
2 vols. Prepaid $4.00. Either vol. separately $2.00 prepaid. 


For the Sales Department and Its Manager 


.»+..-Corporate Organization. $3 00 


clearly the requirements for a valid contract of conditional sale in every state of the Union, — 
whereby title to goods soldis retained in the vendor until payment has been made. Approved eeeeeeConditional Sales, $5.00 
forms of contracts, acknowledgements, etc. 370 pp. 6x9. 1909. Buchram. Prepaid $5.00 


€ 


- 





ions affecting the same; Professional Ethics; C. P. A. examination questions for various 


Here will be found (1) the full text of the law itself; (2) complete copies of corres- 

pondence between New York accountants and the Attorney General, setting forth 
the principal accounting flaws in the law; (3) a comparison with the Income Tax 
Law of 1894;(4) comments and criticisms on the law, and suggestions relative 
to the returns which will have to be made by all corporations irrespective of 

size; (5) suggestions covering returns of Insurance, Mercantile, Trading, 
Transportation, and all Public Utility, Manufacturing or Industrial Cor- 


information is of the greatest importance in connection with the re- 
turns which must be made under this law early in 1910, and is a feat- 


Every Acditor, Every Accountant, Every Ambitious Book- 
keeper, should have a copy of the new edition of this 
standard work. Asa reference book and practical guide 
it should be in the accounting department of every 
business house which wishes to conduct its accounting 
in accordance with correct principles and the most 


6x9 inches. Durable cloth, gold stamped, 600 pages. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS TODAY! 


work and model making. Vol. II tells actual methods of raising money: privately, from «+e++Dicksee’s Auditing. Revised Ed., $5.00 


CONDITIONAL SALES .+++-.Corporate Finance and Accounting, $4.00 


by F. B. Haring. No concern which makes credit sales should be withoutthis book. States eeeee .Financing An Enterprise, 2 vols., $4.00 


143-149 Uviversity Ave. ‘ TORONTO pedeeeesddekenesseneensebeebbssésesbosesaios 
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THE BEST PENS 
William Mitchell’s Pens 
j Pen Makers to His Majesty, King George. 








0539 Gem—fine stub 


ee WILLIAM 
— “a ComMitcHetLs 
Co KESTREL PEN 


0538 Kestrel—Faleon 


“MITCHELLS 
SOVEREICN STUB 





ITCHELL’S 


is at ok On © 


WILLIAM 





- wi bila ’ 
0596 Foresters’ pen | 
ee re Mes 
SELECTED “BANK PEN” 
G_ Fiexible 


J Blaeck—original broad point 





0169 Faerie 
for Ladies and Red Ink 1903 Yukon~ gilt pen 

















We illustrate here a few lines of 
Mitchell's Pens suitable for business or 
social correspondence which are unsur- 
passed for quality and satisfaction. 


These can be procured from your 
stationer in 25c. boxes, in gross boxes, or 
in any quantity desired. 


For writing purposes use William 
‘ Mitchell’s Pens and be happy. 


Sole Agents for Canada, 


W. J. GAGE ©& CoO., timitea 
rit TORONTO 


NOTE:—Should your Stationer not have on hand the Pens 
desired, advise us and we will see that he is supplied with them. 








When writing advertisers kindly mention Mac Lean’ s Magazine: 
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The Franklin 
Institute of 
Philadelphia, 
the highest 
authority in 
America, says 


of the Under- 


wood: 





“This marvelously complete typewriter 
has a rapidity of action far beyond the 
requirements ofthe mostexpert operator. 


“Its wearing qualities are such that it will withstand for 
years, with undiminishing reliability, the severe shocks 
given one hundred thousand times daily. 


“We find in Underwood typewriters which have had 
more than five years’ usage, no detrimental wear. 


“The best materials obtainable are converted by a very superior 
equipment and exacting workmanship into a writing machine of 
extraordinary perfection in its minutest details. 


‘ The Institute awards the Elliott Cresson Gold Medal for the ingenuity, skill 
and perfection of workmanship displayed in the Underwood typewriter.” 


A copy of the 
complkete report 


ina United Typewriter Company 


year's investiga- 

tion of type- LIMITED 
writers, is in- 

structédve. Sent T O R O N T O 
on requeat 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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For Every Kind of Retail Business 


Counter 
Check Books 


“Fill the Bill” 


In our system the colored leaf or duplicate 
always being handed to the customer, and 
the white original (the collectible document) 
is retained by the retailer. 






Let us have an opportunity of quoting for your 
new supplies before your stock runs too low. Our price for 
fitting re-orders is remarkably low. 





Don’t permit yourself to be subjected to the losses, errors, 
disputes, delays, the thousand and one vexations arising from the 
antiquated method of handling accounts; when you can install a 


McCaskey 
Account Register 


It gets rid of useless bookkeeping, stops the leaks in your 
business, and saves money. 
Thousands of merchants are getting complete 















satisfaction out of the ~McCaskey System.” 
Don’t you think it could handle your business in 
an equally satisfactory manner? 






We invite the fullest enquiry. May we 
send you our illustrated catalogue, 
which explains the whole system? 
Write us to day. It’s worth investigating 


The Dominion Register Co. 
Limited 
90-98 Ontario St. Toronto, Ont. 
Manufacturers of “Sure y” Duplicating and 


Triplicating Sales Books and Single Carbon 
Pads in all varieties. 
































It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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| TRADE | 
COPE-CHAT 


ae MARK — 


An Indisputable 
Fact! 


~~» 
COPELAND-CHATTERSON SYSTEMS 


have revolutionized the work of the busy office 
man and have become the synonym for up-to- 
the-minute methods. 









































Copeland-Chatterson are the originators of 
Loose-Leat Systems, and have had over twenty 
years’ experience devising and installing Systems 
in all branches of business. 


A moment’s reflection will disclose the 
reason why our Systems and product have be- 
come the Recognized Standard for Merit and 
Quality. We give you our experience plus energy 
and intelligent consideration of your problems. 


WE ONLY ASK THE OPPORTUNITY 
TO HELP YOU 


The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited 












FACTORIES OFFICES 
Brampton, Ont. T 0 R 0 | T 0 Montreal, Wionipeg, 
>) Stroud, Eng. Head Offce London, Eng. << 


~~ Ww) 





When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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“Get a Receipt” 

















Wrapping the Printed Receipt in the Package is a 
feature of our new “Get a Receipt Plan” 
It Benefits the Merchant Because 


1. 


Head Office for Canada: 
285 Yonge St., Toronto 


If goods are sold for cash he knows he has re- 
ceived the money. 


. If goods are sold on credit he knows he hasa 


proper record of each sale. 


. He knows which clerk made each sale. 
. He knows that the Register has made a dupli- 


cate record of the receipt under lock and key. 


He knows that each customer takes away one of 
his advertisements, printed by the Register. 


. He knows that each customer takes away a 


printed receipt which can not be changed and 
which prevents arguments and disputes. 


It Benefits the Customer Because 


1, 


6. 


If goods were paid for in cash, the printed re- 
ceipt proves it. 


. It goods were charged, the printed receipt shows 


that the proper amount was charged. 


. This printed receipt shows price of goods and 


initial of clerk making the sale, valuable in case 
goods are returned or exchanged. 


. Protects servants and children against unjust 


suspicion either on cash or charge transactions. 


. Acts as a memorandum in keeping track of daily 


expenditures. 
It guarantees all his accounts are correct. 


The above are a few of the benefits the merchant and the public get because of the new National Cash Register 
Receipts. They force a correct record of all money received on account and all money paid out. They stop mis- 
takes, stop losses, remove temptation, increase trade and increase profit. Considering the material, workman- 
ship and what it does, a National is the lowest-priced piece of machinery sold in the world. 


Literature on Request to 


The National Cash Register Company 





F. E. MUTTON, 


Canadian Manager 


Canadian Factory : 
Toronto, Ont. 


Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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CONVENIENCE AND DURABILITY 


The “KALAMAZOO” Loose-Leaf Binder is a book, not a box. It is 
the only binder that requires no padding with unnecessary sheets to make 
it workable. It will hold from one sheet to a thousand—just as many or 
as few as are required for actual use. There is no complicated mechanism 
to get out of order, and no exposed metal parts to injure the desk. 


The “KALAMAZOO” is guaranteed to give better and longer service 
than any other Binder on the market. 





Write to-day asking for 
Booklet ‘‘W”’ and full 
description of the 


“Kalamazoo” 


Loose-Leaf 
Binder 








b. 
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NOTE ITS POINTS OF 
EXCELLENCE 


Great Expansion 

Convenience 

Flat Writing Sur- 
face 

Alignment of 
Sheets 


Lightness 
Strength 
Durability 

Ease in Operation 


WARWICK BROS. 
& RUTTER, LTD. 


KINGand SPADINA 
TORONTO 








It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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You can do all your 
figure work quicker, 
easier and better 

with a Comptometer 


Quicker—because alladditionscan All multiplications and divisions 
be done, day in and day out, with incident to commercial accounting 
the Comptometer much faster than . . 
either mentally or with any other oe such as checking and extending of 
machine—and we can prove it by _ Dills and inventories, figuring piece- 
practical demonstration, competi- work pay-rolls, dimensions, esti- 
tive or otherwise. mates costs, percentages, commis- 

Easier—because a single key- sions~-can be handled with even 
stroke does it all. It works like a_ greater rapidity. 


typewriter, and like a typewriter is 1 ‘ ; 
perfectly adapted to touch operation Unless you can really use this 


meter alone. we do not want you to buy it. 





ADDS > .gyg DIVIDES 
MVLTIPLIES | gq™ | SVBTRACTS 


Better—because of its absolute ac- And in order to determine this 
curacy — isnot subject to the absent- question to your satisfaction and 


minded lapses j ours, we will 


of the mental 
computer. 


All additions, 
cross - footings, 
scattered items. 
or figures in any 
kind of irregu- 
lar form can be 
added as easily 
as straight col- 
umns. 








SOME OF THE COMPTOMETER USERS 
IN CANADA 


The Paquet Co., Ltd., Quebec 
Montreal Locomotive Works, Ltd.,Montreal 

L. Chaput Fils & Cie., Montreal 
Canadian Pacific Ry., Montreal 

T. Eaton & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Canadian Kodak Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Sanderson Pearcy & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Dominion Government, Ottawa 

The J. P. Cook Co., Ltd., ~ London, Ont. 
Robb Engineering Co., Amherst, N.S. 
Campbell Bros. & Wilson, Winnipeg 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Winnipeg 
McLennan, McFeely & Co., Ltd., Vancouver 








furnish a mach- 
ine on free trial 
with absolutely 
no obligation 
Or expense to 
you. 


Let us send 
you a booklet 
about the mach- 
ine. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1696 No. Paulina St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


MONTREAL 





TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY 


VANCOUVER 





When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
























A multiple type- 
writer and rapid 
rotary printing-press 
combined for office 
use. 








Speed by hand or 





: “4 aad a £ ct @-@-0-6-0-@ -8-0-0-8- 088-09 . : : ae electric motor, 1,200 
fF ee eee | to 5,000 sheets an 
ge Ae i . : sa te hour. 





Type-setting semi- 
automatic, with type 
that can’t be spilled. 


MARICAL 


- 
HERE is double efficiency ‘ 

and money-saving in the 
Multigraph. Like other 

good office-devices, it saves money 
by saving time; butit also makes money 


by producing business-getting literature 
—typewritten or printed. 


- 
Te 


in ——. = 
WD 4 Co STATE Bans" 


Those statements are facts that can be easily demon- 
strated in nine cases out of ten, but — 
You can’t buy a Multigraph unless you need it. 


Our representative’s report must prove to us, as his 


demonstration must to you, that you have a profitable use for 
the Multigraph. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., Ltd. 


129 Bay St., Toronto, Canada. 
P. J. F. Baker, Canadian Division Sales Manager, 
BRANCH OFFICES -Montreal, 499 St. Nicholas Bldg.; Winnipeg, 232 Chambers of 
Commerce; Vancouver, 317 Crowa Bldg.; Ottawa, 163 Sparks St ; Calgary. 12 
Herald Block; Sastatoon, National Trust Bldg.; Edmonton, Alta., Bradburn 


Stationery Co., First St ; Halifax, Soulis, Newcombe Co., Corner Grenville and 
Sackville Streets, 


ee 
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IF YOU'VE INVESTIGATED 


other Filing Systems and found 
the Price Prohibitive es 
write JO 


You can’t BUY MORE---No matter what you PAY 








Solid Oak 


Roller 
Bearing 
Drawers 


Dustprooi 





e 
| Sle Filing Desk 
combines YOUR CHOICE of nine kinds of fil- ; 
ing drawers in a handsome flat top desk. The files you need at your finger tips. Choice 
of any arrangement of 9 kinds of drawers for filing letters, checks, index cards, etc. Desk 


top 52x28. A very practical office desk at a moderate price. Golden or Weathered 
Oak and Birch Mahogany 


y iin Swinging Desk Stand for typewriter, dic- 


tionary, card index, 
etc. Top 14x 18 inches on substantial metal frame, swings or locks where you want it. 


Sf Vertical Letter File Solid Oak, Golden or Weathered and Birch 


Mahogany. 
Slee Compact Filing Sections 


You can select the sections you need now, add as your business 
grows. We have 27 styles. Have your files assorted, yet concen- 
a and compact. No waste space--ample capacity. Ask your 
dealer. 

ELEGANCE COMBINED WITH STABILITY 
Beautiful Golden Quartered Oak or Birch Mahogany, velvet 
finish, 4 sides. Dull brass trimmed. 


Cer £41220” Vertical Files 


These high grade cabinets possess every feature incorporated in 

cabinets costing double the price. Quartered Oak fronts and tops, 

panelled sides and backs. Drawers on roller bearing supports. 
File 20,000 Letters or Business Papers 


So you can find them instantly. Roller Bearing. dustproof drawers, equipped 


with follow blocks. A handsome, inexpensive cabinet that will serve you many 
years Write for prices. 


FREE—Booklet “Filing Suggestions” 
will help solve your filing problems. 
CATALOGUE “D.,”’ 64 pages time economizers, including 
four (4) complete lines of filing devices. 


CATALOGUE “E” shows practicals inexpensive Sectional 
Bookcases—two complete lines. 


Prices are consistent with quality of material 
GET POSTED, NOW! nid. 


The fH Manufacturing Co. 


85 Union St., MONROE, MICH. NEW YORK OFFICE,- 18 FULTON STREET 
Address mail to factory 
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SAVE TIME, AND MONEY 


BY USING 


GIPE CASH OR PARCEL CARRIERS 
OUR GUARANTEE 


We will install a System of Gipe Carriers in your store you use them TEN DAYS, and if 
you do not find that they give you BETTER and QUICKFR SERVICE than any _ other 
WIRE CARRIER, PNEUMATIC TUBES, CABLECARRIERS ort ASH REGISTERS 
we will remove them at our expense. 


oF eo) cee oe 1 1 
THE GIPE CARRIER COMPANY 
97 ONTARIO STREET TORONTO - ONT 


EUROPEAN OFFICE: 118 HOLBORN - LONDON £.C. ENGLAND 
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Be Sure You Get the 
Genuine Luxfer Prisms 


Any inere piece of corrugated glass is not a LUXFER PRISM. 
In the sume way corrugated glass is a very useful thing in its 
own field—but calling it a LUXFER PRISM cannot endow it 
with qualities that are peculiar to real LUXFER PRISMS. 


The prism lights manufactured by this Company in Canada are 
the only genuine LUXFER PRISMS possessing all the well-known 
LUXFER powers of light refraction. 

Various forms of corrugated glass masquerading under various 
names are often offered as substitutes for the genuine LUXFER 
PRISMS on the ground of cheapness. 

But, instead of being cheaper, they are infinitely dearer: because 
they can never serve the real purpose of the real LUXFER 
PRISM and when subjected to hard wear (as in sidewalk lights) 
they soon become absolutely useless. 

It will pay you, in visible dollars and cents to insist upon genu- 
ine LUXFER PRISMS—the only scientific, accurate, TIME- 
TESTED prisms made in the world. 

Ask any good architect about LUXFER PRISMS. 

The particular construction of LUXFER PRISMS makes is pos- 
sible, when installed, to cast light in any direction desired. Our 
long years of service have taught us how. 


Luxfer Prism Company, Limited 


Montreal ee 2 “: Toronto 
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The Canadian Government does its figure work “ 
fo) 


with 81 Burroughs machines. And the fact that 

the Government finds great need for the Burroughs is approval 
such as is wonderful evidence of your individual need of that 
greatest of all mathematical inventions—the 


Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine 
“A Better Day’s Work Every Day’”’ 


Do you have any figure work? Then, the whether it be on postings, bills, statements, 
Burroughs should be allowed to aid you to inventories, or onthe most complicatedforms 
greater profits, greater business, greater with which you ever have anything to do, 
progress. Merchant, business man, store- There are 120,000 users of Burroughs 
keeper, manufacturer, banker—never mind machines, and Canada possesses a goodly 
what you are—never mind if yours 7s a percentage of these keen-sighted business 
“totally different line;’* it is a fact that the men who have already learned what Bur- 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine will bring roughs Service can do to build their profits. 
correct system into your place, cut down Here are a few of the well-known Bur- 
the time-work-and-worry-eating details ; roughs names :— 


T. Eaton Co., Toronto;A. E. Rae & Co., Toronto; Robt. Simpson Co., Toronto; 

Canadian Bank, Toronto; Canadian Northern R. R., Winnipeg; Canadian Paci- 

fic, Montreal; Union Bank, Quebec; Bank of Montreal, Montreal; Canada Flour 

Mills Co., Chatham, Ont. And there are hundreds of others, large and small. 
A letter, signed by the Secretary-Treasurer of the Canada Mills Co., Mr. W. A. Stevens, 
is so much to the point that it is reprinted herewith: ‘‘When we bought the Burroughs we 
scarcely knew what to do with it After nine months’ use, we wonder what we cannot do 
with it. We add up grain tickets, cash book, grain book, bank book, daily and monthly 
balance. We couldn't get along without it." And you would say so, too, if you'd 
just try the Burroughs. A free demonstration may be had on letterhead request to the 
home office. Also our free books, ‘‘A Better Day's Work,” ‘‘Why Don't You Go Home?” 


in easy monthly instalments, if desired. ) 


Toronto Office, 146 Bay Street 
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Aged 


“Cost Keeping Short Cuts."” Burroughs machines are made in 78 models, to fit every a 
business need, and are priced according to what they will do for you. (May be paid for a 
| 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY : 

‘ 

232 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 3 

Montreal Office, 392 St. James Street R 

European Headquarters, 76 Cannon Street, London, E.C., England f 
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Elliott- Fisher 
The Book-keeping Machine 


Posts to standard loose leaf ledgers without removing the 
sheets from the binder, thus providing all the security of the 
bound ledger with all the convenience of the loose leaf binder. 
Does the work faster than by hand, mechanically checks the post- 
ings as they are made and furnishes automatically a proven 
“trial balance” daily. Statements made at the same operation if 
desired, and when so made are an exact transcript of the account. 


Card ledgers, or ledger sheets handled the same as cards, are 
posted two to three times as fast as the old way with all the above 
mechanical advantages. Statements made at the same operation 
at practically no loss in speed—the ledger page carries the account 
until fully used, a new statement is made up for each month or 
period, and the registration is perfect on ledger and statement no 
matter how many postings are made. 


Klliott-Fisher Book -keeping Machine posts with the legibility 
of the typewriter, and with absolute accuracy, does the work 
faster, proves the work automatically and completes the job as 
soon as the last item is posted. Does away with hunting for errors 
and taking off the old-fashioned trial balance, gets the statements 
out prominently, saves time and brain fag. 


lhott-Fisher Book-keeping Machines pay for themselves in 
the saving they make. 


Send for Particulars 


Elliott-Fisher, Limited 


76 Cedar Street, :: :: Harrisburg, Pa. 


CANADIAN ADDRESSES: 
513 Power Building, 123 Bay Street, 


83 Craig Street West, Montreal. Toronto. 
































It is to your advantage to mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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What Have You to Gain by a Wise Choice 
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of the Varnish You are Paying For ? 


ews | 
VERY day we are getting the chance to ans- 
4 wer this question for men who have never be- 
fore taken any active interest in varnish buying. 


Some of them are prominent manufacturing executives who have found we can increa 
their output without in the least impairing the quality of their finishing; or improve th 
quality without increasing the cost: or lower the cost without any sacrifi in guality. 


Some are owners and operators of homes and other buildings who have found 
they don’t have to revarnish as often as they used to, and that the appearance of the work 
has been greatly improved. 

These are but hints of what YOU can gain if you will consult with us and let us 
prove that varnish buying 1s one of the most profitable fields for money-saving that you 
can spend your time in. 


Berry Brothers’ Varnishes 


For Homes and Other Buildings For All Manufacturing Purposes 
Sold Through Leading Dealers Sold by Us Direct to These Who 
and Painters Everywhere Buy Sufficient Quantities 
Whethe vou se varnish fo lildings n Ive f 
\ ra t ~ mport t ti! t vou Sie ‘ \ | oO | 
you personally —choose the t! St I f 
You! i s ght ! ! | I 
hav rig f rh 1 | Y ‘) 
\ hite t | ~ w } | = " } 
Lhe | he 
Liquid Granite Pol finishing floors in the most 1, 
le nner possible 
Luxeberry Wood Finish: lor the finest 
polished finish on interior we I 
Elastic Interior Finish: or nterio yood = : 
nosed to severe wen! finished fu rloss ‘i 
Elastic Outside Finish: Fo surfaces, such as I} ‘ 
f Ss. tn eX] “Berry Wagons.’’ 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Largest Varnish Makers in the Wor!d 


Factories Detroit M and Walker ‘ ) 
Branches New York, Host P " 4 salt 
nore, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Sar Francise 














MOGUL 


CICARETTES 
SY P TEENNES 


Then without much hesitation 

l arose in aggravation 
And | beat a lively tattoo = 

with my stick upon the floor 
ld hardly started pounding ere. 
: resonant, resounding, 
From the window, most asiounding! 

came the self same voice once more 


MOGUL! MOGUL! smoke some more” 
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